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AD\^RTISEMENT. 



The foUowing desultory papers are part of a serics 
written in this country, but published in America. The 
author is aware of the austeritj witb which tbe writings 
of bis counüymen bave bitberto been treated hj Britisb 
eritics: be is conscious, too, tbat mucb of tbe Contents 
of bis papers can be interesting only in tbe eyes of 
American readers. It was not bis intention, tberefore, 
to bave tbem reprinted in tbis country. He bas, bow- 
ever, observed several of tbem from time to time in- 
serted in periodical works of merit, and bas understood 
tbat it was probable tbey would be republisbed in a 
collective form. He bas been induced, tberefore, to 
revise and bring tbem forward bimself, tbat tbey may 
at least come coiTectly before tbe pnblic. Sbould tbey 



Vm AÜVERTISEifENT. 

be deemed of sufficient importance to attract the atten- 
tion of critics, he solicits for them that courtesy and 
candour which a stranger has some right to claim, who 
presents Umself at the threshold of a hospitable nation. 
July, 1838. 
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AUTHOR'S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 



*4 am of this mind with Homer, that as Ihe snaile that 

crept out of her Bhel was tttmed eftsoons into a toad, and 

thereby was forced to make a stoole to sit on ; so the 

traveller that stra^leth from his own country is in a short 

time transformed into so monstrous a shape, that heis 

fain to alter his mansion with his manners, and to live 

where he can, not where he would." 

Ltlt*8 Eupbubs« 
• 

I WAS always fond of visiting new scenes, and observing 
Strange characters and manners. Even when a mere child I 
began my travels, and made many tours of discovery into 
foreign parte and nnknown regions of my native city , to the 
freqnent alarm of my parents, and the emolument of the town- 
crier* As I grew into boyhood , I extended the ränge of my 
observations. My holiday aftemoons were spent in ramblea 
abont the surrounding countiy. I made myself familiär with 
all its places famous in history or fable. I knew every spot 
where a murder or robbery had been committed, or a ghosf 
seen. I visited the neighbouring villages , and added greaüy 
to my stock of knowledge, by noting their habits and customs, 
and conversing with Üieir sages and great men. I even 
jonmeyed one long summer's day to the summit of the most 
distant hiU , from whence I stretched my eye over many a mile 
of terra incognita, and was astonished to find how vast a globe 
I inhabited. 

This rambling propensity strengthened with my years. 
Books of Toyages and travels became my passion; and , in de- 
Touring their Contents, I neglected the regulär ezercises of the 
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Bchool. How wistfolly would I wander about the pier heads in 
fine weather, and watch the parting ships bound to distant 
climesl with what longing eyes would I gaze after thebr 
lessening sails , and waft mjself in imagination to the ends of 
the earth I 

Farther reading and thinking, thongh they brought this 
vague inclination into more reasonable bounds , only served to 
msike it more decided. I visited yarious parts of my own 
country: and hadi been merely influenced by a love of fine 
scenery, I should have feit littie desire to seek eUewhereits 
gratincation; for on no country have the charms of nature 
been more prodigally lavished. Her mighty lakes, like oceans 
of liquid silver; hermountaina, with their bright aerial tints ; 
her Valleys, teeming with wild fertility; her tremendous 
Cataracta , thundering in their solitude»; her boundless piain?, 
waving with spontaneous verdure; her broad deep rivers, 
rolling in solemn silence to the ocean; her trackless forests, 
where Vegetation puts forth all its magnificence; her skies, 
kindling with the magic of summer olouds and glorioos sun- 
shjne: — no, never need an American look beyond his own 
country for the sublime and beautiM of natural sc^Kery. 

But Europe held forth all the charma of storied and poeti- 
cal association. There were to be seen the masterpieces of 
art, the refinements of highly cultivated society, the quaint 
peculiaritiea of ancient and local eustooL My nativa country 
was füll of youthful promise; Europe was rieh in the acoumu- 
lated treaaures of age. Her very niins told the history of times 
gone by, and every mouldering s tone was a chronide. I longed 
to Wanderover the scenes of renownedachievement — to tread, 
as it were, in the footsteps of antiquity — to loitec about the 
ruined Castle — to meditate on the falling tower — to eocape, 
in Short, from the oommon-place realities of the present, and 
lose myself among the shadowy grandeurs of the past. 

I had, besides all this, an eamest desire to seethegreat 
men of the earth. We have, it is true, our great mcn in 
America f not a city but has an ample share of them^ I have 
mingled among them in my time, and been almost withered by 
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While my feelings were y et alive on the subject , it was my 
fortune to Hght on fttrther träges of Roscoe. I was riding out 
with a gentleman , to view the eot^iroBS of Liverpool , whön he 
tavned oßf tbrough a gate, into some omameixted groonds. 
After ridiag a shovt distance, we eame to a spacious mansion 
of fteeatov^j bnilt in the Grecian style. It was not in the 
piurcst taste^ yet it bad an air of eleganee, and the Situation 
was delightful. A fine lawn sloped away fromt it studded with 
clumps of treesy so disposed as to break asoft fettüe country 
into* a vaariety of laadseapes« The Mersey wa» seen winding, 
a bfioad qniet sheet of water, tbrough an ezpansie of green 
meadow laad; while the Weish mountainsy blending with 
elouda and meking into distanee, bordered the horizon. 

TMb was Boseoe's fayourite residence donng the days of 
bis prosperilT'. It had been the seat of elegant hospitality and 
literary retirement. The hoase was now silent and deserted. 
I saw the Windows of the study , which looked out upon the 
soft sceneiy I haye mentioned. Tbe Windows were olosed — 
the library wa» gone« Two or three iU^fairoured beings were 
loitering about the place, whom my fancy pictured into re- 
tainers of tbe law. It was like visitiag norne elassie fountain 
that had onoe welled its pure waters in a saered shade, but 
finding it dry and dusty, with the lizard and the toad brooding 
OYer the shattered marbles. 

I inquiired after the fate of Bo8Coe*s library, whieh had con- 
sisted öf scarce and fbreign books, from many of which he had 
dcawn the materials for bis Italian histories. It had passed 
under the hammer of the auctioneer , and was dispersed about 
the eountry. The good people of the vicinity thronged like 
wreckers to get some part of the noble vessel that had been 
driven on shore. Did such a scene admit of kuüorous associa- 
tions,. we might imagine sometiüng whimsical in this stränge 
irruption into the regions of leaming — pigmies rummaging 
the armouxy of a giant, and contending for tbe possession of 
weapon» which they oould not wieldl We might picture to 
ourselves some knotof speeulators, debating with calculating 
brow over the quaint binding and illuminated margin of an 
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obsolete anthor; of the air ef intense, bat baffled sagacity, 
^vith which some Buccessfol purchaser attempted to dive into 
the black-letter bargam he had secured. 

It is a beautifal inddent in the story of Roscoe's misfor- 
tones, and one which cannot fall to interest the Stadions mind, 
that'tiie partmg with bis books seems to bare toached npon 
bis tenderest feelings , and to have been the onlj circnmstance 
that coold proYoke the notice of his mnse. The scholar alone 
knows how dear these süent, jet eloqnent, companions of poie 
thoaghts and innocent hoarabecome in theseasonof adrersity. 
When all that is worldlj tams to dross aroond us, these only 
retain their steady yalae. When friends grow cold , and the 
conrerse of intimates languishes into yapid dvility and com- 
mon-place, these only continue the onaltered conntenance of 
happier days, and cheer ns with that trae friendship whidi 
neyer deceived hope, nor deserted sorrow. 

I do not wish to censure: bat, surely, if the people of Liver- 
pool had been properly sensible of what was dae to Roscoe and 
themselyesy his libraiy woold never hare been sold. Good 
worldly reasons may, doabtless,be giyen for the circamstance, 
which it woold be difficalt to combat with others that might 
seemmerelyfandful; bat it certainly appears to me sachan 
opportunity as seldom occars, of cheering a noble mind 
struggling ander misfortanes , by one of the most delicate , bat 
most expressive tokens of pnblic sympathy. It is difficalt, how- 
eyer, to estimate a man of genias properly who is daily before 
oar eyes. He becomes mingled and confoonded witii other 
men. His great qaalities lose their novelty, and webecome 
too familiär with the common materials which form the basis 
eyen of the lofdest charaeter. Some of Roscoe's townsmen 
mayregardhimmerelyasamanofbnsiness; others, asapo- 
litidan; all find him engaged like themselyes in ordinary oc- 
capations , and sarpassed , perhaps , by themselyes , on some 
points of worldly wisdom. £yen that amiable and nnosten- 
tatioas simplidty of charaeter, which giyes the nameless grace 
to real excdlence , may canse him to be anderyalaed by some 
coarse minds , who do not know that trae worth is alway s yoid 
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of glare and pretension. Bat the man of letters who speaks of 
Liverpool, speaks of it as the residence of Roscoe. — The in- 
telligent traveller who yisits it , inquires where Roscoe is to be 
seen. — He is the literary landmark of the place, indicating 
its existence to the distant scholar. — He Stands like Pompey's 
colomn at Alezandria, towering alone in classic dignity. 



Thx following sonnet, addressed hy Mr. Roscoe to his 
books on parting with them, is alluded to in the preceding 
artide. J£ anything can add efifect to the piure feeling and 
elevated thonght here displayed, it is the conviction that the 
whole is no e£^on of fancj, bat a faithfal transcript £rom the 
writer*8beart: — 

TO MY BOOKS. 

As one, who destined from his fiiends to part, 
Kegrets his loss, but hopes again erewhile 
To share their oonverse and enjoy their smUe , 

And tempers as he may affliction*s dart; 

Thas, loved associates, Chiefs of eider art, 

Teachers of wisdom, who could once beguile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil , 

Inowresignyou; norwithfaintingheart: 

Forpassafew Short years, ordays, or hours, 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore; 
"When, freedfromearth, unlimiteditspowers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion hold. 
And kindred spirits meet to part no more. 
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The treasureB of the deep are not so precious 
As are the conceal'd coimorts of a man 
Lock*d up in woman's love. I scent the air 
Of blessings, when I come but near the house. 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth . . . 
The violet bed 's not Bweeter. Middlbton. 

I HAVB often had occasion to remark the fortitude with 
which women snstain the most overwhehning reverses of for- 
tune. Those disasters which break down the spirit of a man, 
and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth all the energies 
of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity and elevation to 
thelr character, that at times it approaches to sublimity. No- 
thing can be more touchingthan tobehold asoft and tender fe- 
male,who had been all weakness and dependence^and alive to 
every trivial roughness, while treading the prosperous paths 
of life, suddenly rising in mental force to be Üie comforter and 
supporter of her husband under misfortune, and abiding^ with 
unshrinking firmness, the bitterest blasts of adversity. 

As the vine, which has long twined its graceful foliage 
about the oak , and been lifted by it into sunsMne , will , when 
the hardy plant is rlffced by the thunderbolt, ding round it 
with its caressing tendrils , and bind up its shattered boughs ; 
so is it beautifully ordered by Providence, that woman, who 
is the mere dependant and omament of man in bis happier 
hours , shall be his stay and solace when smitten with sudden 
calamity ; winding herseif into the rugged recesses of his na- 
ture, tenderlysupportingthedroopinghead, andbindingup 
the broken heart 

I was once congratulating a friend, who had around him a 
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blooming family, knit together in the strongest affection. '* I 
can wish you no better lot ," said he , with enthufiiaam, ** thau 
to have a wife and children. — If you are prosperons, there 
they are to share your prosperity; if otherwise, there they 
are to CQjotfort you." And, indeed, Iliave observed that a mar- 
ried man falling into mififortune k more apt to retrieve his 
Situation iß the world than a single one; partly because he ia 
more atimulated to exertion by Üie necessities of the helpless 
and beloved beings who depend lipon him for subsistence; but 
chiefly because his spirits are soothed and relievedby domestic 
endearments, ^d his self-respect kept alive by finding, that 
though all abroad is darkness andhumiliation,yet there is still 
a little world of love at home, of which he is the monarch. 
Whereas a single man is apt to run to waste and self-neglect; 
to fancy himself lonely and abandoned, and his heart to fall 
to ruin like some deserted mansion, for want of an inhabitant. 

These observations call to mind a little domestic story , of 
which I was once a witness. My intimate friend , Leslie , had 
married a beautiful and accomplished girl, who had been 
brought up in the midst of fashionable life. She had, it is true, 
no fortune, but that of my friend was ample ; aud he delighted 
in the anticipation of indulging her in every elegant pursuit, 
and administering to those delicate tastes and fancies that 
spread a kind of witchery about the sex. — " Her life," said he, 
'^ shall be like a fairy tale/' 

The yery difiPerence in their characters produced an har- 
monious combination: he was of a romantic and some^fhat 
serious cast; she was all life and gladness. I have often 
noticed the mute rapture with which he would gaze uponher in 
Company, of which her sprightlypowers made her the delight ; 
and how , in the midst of applause , her eye would still tum to 
him, as if there alone she soughtfayourandacceptance. When 
leaning on his arm, her slender form contrasted finely with his 
tall manly person. The fond confiding air with which she 
looked up to him , seemed to call forth a flash of triumphant 
pride and cherishing tendemess , as if he doted on his lovely 
burthen for its very helplessness. Never did a couple set 

2* 
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forward on the floweiy path of early and well-suited marriage 
inth a fairer prospect of felicity. 

It was the fate of my firiend, however, to havc embarked his 
fortone in large specolations; and he had not been married 
manj months , when, bjasuccessionof sudden disasters, it 
was swept £rom him, and he foitnd himself reduced almost to 
penniy* For a time he kept his Situation to himself, and went 
about wiih a haggard countenance, and a breaking heart His 
life was but a protracted agony; and what rendered it more 
insupportable was the necessity of keeping np a smile in the 
presence of his wife: for he could not bring himself to over- 
whelm her with the news. She saw , however, with the quick 
eyes of affection, that aU was not well with him. She marked 
bis altered looks and stifled sighs, and was not to be deceived 
by his sickly and vapid attempts at cheerfulness. She tasked 
all her sprightly powers and tender blandishments to win him 
back to happiness; but she only drove the arrow deeper into 
his soul. The more he saw cause to love her, the more torturing 
was the thought that he was soon to make her wretched. A 
little while, tiiought he, and the smile will vanish fromthat 
cheek — the song will die away from those lips — the lustre 
of those eyes wiU be quenched with sorrow; and the happy 
heart, which now beats lightly in that bosom, will be weighed 
down like mine, by the cares and miseries of the world. 

At length he came to me one day, and related his whole 
Situation in a tone of the deepest despair. When I had heard 
him through , I inquired, '* Does your wife know aU this?" — 
At the question he burst into an agony of tears. '* For €k>d*8 
sake!" criedhe, ^'ifyouhaveanypityonme, don*tmention 
my wife; it is the thought of her that drives me almost to 
madness!'* 

"And why not?" said L "She must knowit sooner or 
later: you cannot keep it long from her, and the inteUigence 
may break upon her in a more startUng manner, thanifim^ 
parted by yourself ; for the accents of those we lore soften the 
harshest tidings. Besides, you aredepriving yourself of the 
comforts of her sympathy; and not merely that, but also 
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endangering the only bond that can keep hearts tojpether — 
an unreserved Community of thought and feeling./She will 
Boon perceive that something is secretlj preying apon your 
mind; and true love will not brook reserve: it feels under- 
valued and outraged, when even the sorrows of those it loves 
are concealed from itA 

'< Oh, bnt, my fnen^ ! to think what a blow I am to give to 
all her Äiture prospects — how I am to strike her yery soul to 
the earth, by telling her that her husband is a beggar ! that she 
is to forego all the elegancies of life — all the pleasures of 
Society — to shrink with me into indigence and obscurity ! To 
teil her that I have dragged her downfrom the sphere inwhich 
she might have continued to move in constant brightness — 
the light of every eye — the admiration of eveiy heart! — How 
can she bear poverty? She has been bronght up in all the 
refinements of opulence — how can she bear neglect? She 
has been the idol of society. Oh , it will break her heart — it 
will break her heart 1 " 

I saw bis grief was eloquent, and I let it have its flow; for 
sorrow relieves itself by words. When bis parozysm had sub- 
sided, and he had relapsed into moody silence, I resumed 
the subject gently, and urged him to break Ms Situation 
at once to Ms wife. He shook Ms head moumfally, but 
positively, 

^* But how are you to keep it from her? It is necessary she 
should know it, that you may take the steps proper to the 
alteration of your circumstances. You must change your style 
of living, — nay ," observing a pang to pass across Ms coun- 
tenance, '* don't let that afflict you. I am sure you have never 
placedyourhappiness in outward show — you have yet Mends, 
warm friends, who will not think the worse of you forbeingless 
splendidly lodged; and surely it does not require a palace to 
be happy with Mary — " 

**I could be happy witli her," cried he, convulsively, 
'' in a hoyel ! I coiüd go down with her into poverty and the 
dust ! — I could — I could — Grod bless her 1 — God bless her 1 " 
cried he, bursting into a tratsport of grief and tendemess. 
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''And believe me, my friend,** said I, stepping up and 
grasping him warmly by the hand , — '' believe me ehe can be 
the same with you. Ay,more: it will beasourceofpride and 
trimnph to her — it will call forth all the latent energies and 
ferrent sympathies of her natore ; for she wiU rejoice to prove 
that she loves you foryourself. There is in every trae woman*8 
heart a spark of heavenly fire, which lies dormant in the broad 
daylight of prosperity ; but which kindles up and beams and 
blazes in the dark hoor of adversity. No man knows what 
the wife of his bosom is — no man knows what a ministering 
angel she is — until he has gone with her throngh the fiery 
trials of this world." 

There was something in the eamestness of my manner and 
the figurative style of my language , that caught the ezcited 
Imagination of Leslie. I knew the auditor I had to deal with ; 
and following up the impression I had made, I finished by 
persuading him to go home and unburden his sad heart to his 
wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I had said, I feit some 
little Bolicitude for the result. Who can calculate on the for- 
titude of one whose whole life has been a roimd of pleasures? 
Her gay spirits might revolt at the dark downward path of 
low humility suddenly pointed out before her, and might ding 
to the sunny regions in which they had hitherto revelled. 
Besides, ruin in fashionable life is accompanied by so many 
galling mortifications, to which in other ranks it is a stranger. 
In Short , I could not meet Leslie the next moming without 
trepidation. He had made the disclosure. 

** And how did she bear it?" 

*'Like an angel! It seemed rather to be a relief to her 
mind, for she threw her arms round my neck, and asked if this 
was all that had lately made me unhappy. But , poor girl ,'* 
added he, '' she cannot realize the change we must undergo. 
She has no idea of poverty but in the abstract; she has only 
read of it in poetry , where it is allied to love. She feels as yet 
no privation : she suffers no loss of accustomed conreniencies 
nor elegancies. When we come practically to experience its 
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Bordid cares, its paltry wants , its petty humüiations — then 
will be the real trial." 

»*Bat," Äaid I, "übwthatjou liave ^ot over theseverest 
task, thät of breaking it to h^r , ihe sooner 70U let Üie world 
into the secret the better. The disblosure ftiäy be morUffing : 
but then it is a Single misery, äiid soon over: whereis 70a 
otherwise su£fer it , in antidpation ; eveir^ hotir in tHe day. It 
is not poverty so much as pretenclä, that härasses a roined 
man -^ the stniggle between k proud mind änd an eihpty 
ptxrse — the keeping up a hoUow dbow that mnst soon confe to 
an end. Hare the courage to appear poor, and you disarm 
poverty of its sharpest sting/' On this point I foünd LesUe 
perfecÜy prepäred. He had no false pride UimsW ; and 
as to bis wife , she was only anzions to conform to theif ^terißd 
fortunes. 

Some days afterwards he caUed tipon me in tiie evening. 
He had disposed of bis dweUing-hoasej knd täkefi k sinall 
cottage in the cotintry , a few milei ftöm to^. Hä hiä been 
busied all day in send^mg out fumiture. Tili h^ eätdbHsh- 
ment reqttired few artides, and tbose of the snibrpleBt &md« All 
the splendid famitore of bis läte resid6ncö hkct b^^n Itold, 
ezcepting bis wife*s harp. That, he said, was tob dösely 
assodated with the idea of herseif: it belonged Üb ifti6 ISttle 
Story of their loves ; for some of the sweetest möiä^iltif öf their 
coortship were thosewhen he had leaned ore^ thä.tiiiätraüient, 
and listened to the melting tones of her voice. I could not 
bat smile at this instance of romantie gallantry in Ü döting 
husband. 

He was now goin^ ont to tfie cottäge, where hii^ wi^e had 
beeb all day snperintending its arrangemeüt. My feelings 
had become strongly interest^d in the progress of tibis family 
Btoiy ; and| as it was a fine eyening, I öffered id accompany 
him. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, and, äs we 
walked out, feil into a fit of glooxhy mnsing. 

"PoorMaryl" at length broke, withaheavy sigb, from 
bis Ups. 
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" And what of her?" asked I : ** has an^ihing happened to 
her?" 

*<What!" Said he, darting an impatient glance, '^is it 
nothing to be reduced to this paltry Situation — to be caged 
in a miserable cottage — to be obliged to toil abnost in the 
men^ial concems of her wretched habitation?" 

" Has she then repined at the change?** 

'^Bepined! she l^as been nothing but sweetness and good- 
humour. Indeed, she seems in better spirits than I have ever 
known her. She has been to me all love , and tendemess , and 
comfortl" 

^'Admirable girl!" ezclaimedl. ^^You call yourself 
poor, my Mend; you never were so rieh — you neverknew 
the boundless treasures of excellence you possessed in that 
woman.'* 

** Oh ! but j my Mend , if this first meeting at the cottage 
were over, I think I could then be comfortable. But this is 
her first day of real experience: she has been introduced into 
a humble dwelling — she has been employed all day in arran- 
ging its miserable equipments — she has , for the first time, 
known the fatigues of domestic employment — she has, for 
the first time, looked round her on a home destitute of every- 
thing elegant, — almost of everjrthing convenient; and may 
now be sitting down, ezhausted and spiritless, brooding over a 
prospeet of future poverty." 

There was a degree of probability in this pictnre that 1 
could not gainsay, so we walked on in silence. 

After tuming firom the main road up a narrow lane, so 
thickly shaded with forest trees as to give it a oomplete air of 
seclusion, we came in sight of the cottage. It was humble 
enongh in its appearance for the most pastoral poet; and yet 
it had a pleasing rural look. A wild vine had overrun one end 
with a profiision of foliage: a few trees threw their branches 
gracefullyorer it; andlobserved several pots of flowers taste- 
fully disposed about the door , and on the grass-plot in front 
A small wicket gate opened upon a footpath that wound 
through some shrubbery to the door. Just as we approachcd , 
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we hesrd the «rand of muaic — Leslie grasped tnj' ann : we 
paused and liatened. ItwasMary'a voice *ingiag, inattyle 
of the moat toucbing Bimplicity, a little air of whi^ hei hue- 
band wa< pecoliarly foud. 

I feit Lealie'i band tremble on n^ ann. He itepped for- 
ward to hear more distmcüy. Hia atep made a noUe on the 
gravel walk. Ä bright beautiful face glanced out at the 
wiudow and raiuBlied — a Ught footstep was heard — and 
Maijcame trippingforth tomeetus: Ehewasiaaprettjrural 
dressaf whitfl; afewwild-flowerEwere tiristedinherfinehair; 
a freshbloom waa on her cheek ; her whole countenance beamed 
with amiles — I had nerer seea her look so lorel j. 

"Mfdear George," criedahe, "lamsogladjouarecomet 
I have been watching and wat«hing for 70a; and niuniug down 
the lone , and looking out for fou. I Ve aet out a table ander 
abeautiM treebehüidthecottage;andI have been gathering 
aome of the moat delicious Btrawberries , for I know jou are 
fbndof them — and we have Buch eicellentcream — and ererj- 
thing ia 80 aweet and atUl bere. — Uh/'said sbe, putting her 
arm within hia, and looking up brightly in hia face, — " oh, wo 
shallbeaohappjl" 

PoorLetlie wa» overcome. Me caught her to hia boaom 
— he folded hia arma round her — he kiaaed ber again and 
again — heconldnotspeakibutthetearagushedintohiseyefi; 
and he has often amured me that tbough the world haa iince 
goneprosperouslywithhim, andbiBÜfehas, indeed, beena 
happf one, yet nerei has he eiperienced a moment of auch 
unuttecable felicity. 
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RIP VAN WINKLE. 

A P08THÜU0ÜS WRITINO 
OP 

DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER. 



^ [The followine Tale was found among the papers of the late 
DiedriohKniokerbocker, anold gentleman oi New York, who 
was yery curious in the Dutch histor^ of the ^roTince, and the 
mannen of the descendants from its piunitiye settlers. His 
historical researches, howeyer,did not lie so much among books 
as among men; for the former are lamentably scanty on his 
favourite topics; whereas he found the oldburghers, and still 
moretheirwives, richinthat legendarv lore, so invaluable to 
true historjr. Whenever, therefore, he cnanced to find a genuine 
Dutch familyySnuglyshut up in its low-roofed farm-hou8e,under 
a spreadinff sycamore, he looked upon it as a little dasped 
volume of blaok-letter, and studied it with the zeal of a book- 
worm. 

The result of all these researches was a history of the pro- 
Tinoe during the reig^n of the Dutch govemors, whioh he 
])ublished some years since. There haye been \ariou8 opinions 
as to the literary character of his work, and, to teil the private 
truth, it is not a whit better than it shoiild be. Its ohief merit is 
its scrupulous accuracy, which indeed was a little questioned on 
its flrst appearance, but has since been completely established: 
and it is now admitted into all historical colleotions, as a book 
of unquestionable authority. 

The old gentleman died shortly after the publication of his 
work; and now that he is dead and gone^ it cannot do much 
barm to his memory to sav , that his time might have been much 
better employed in weigntier labours. He was apt, howeyer, 
to ride his hobby his own way ; and though it did now and then 
kick up the dust a little in Üie eyes of his neigbbours, and grieTe 
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Ute «pirit of Bome friends foi whom he feit the traeat deference 
BndaffeDtion, ^ethiierron and follieaaie reraembered "mon 
in Borrov thon m anger," and itbegins tobe mepMted, Üist be 
ßever intended to injure or offend. But however hb memory 
mavbeappredatedbj^critio«, it ia itill beld dear amon^ manjr 
foLk, whoae good opinion ia well wortb having; particularly 
certain biacuit-bakerg, wlio haTB gone ao far as to unpriat bis 
likeneaa on theii new-year cakea, and have thua gifSD bim a 
chanoe for immortality, almoat equal to the being ^mped on a 
Waterloo medat, or a Queen Anne*» fartbing.] 



ByWoden, OodofSaxona, 

From whence comes Wenaday, that is Wodenaday, 

Truth ia a thing that ever I will keep 

Unto thylke day in which I creep into 

M; aepuichre — Caktwoioht. 

Wbobvbe lias made a, vojage up tbe Hudson, mtiat remem- 
ber the Kaatskill mountaina. They are a diamembered branch 
of the great Appaiachian familj, aud are aeen aM&y tO tbe 
weatof theriver, swelling up to a noble height and lotding it 
orer the aurrounding conntry. 3£TeTy changeof seaÄin,«very 
change of weather, indeed erety honr of't^e day, producea 
Bonie change in the magicai bnes and ahapea of theee moun- 
taina, and they are regsrded bf all the good trireg, farand 
near, aa perfect barometera. When the weather is faii and 
settled, Üiey are clothed in blueandpurple, and piint theii 
bold ontlineB outbe clear erening akj: bntsometiinea, when 
the reat of the landacape is cloudlesa , thej will gatber a hood 
of grey TKponra abont theii snmmits , which , in the last raya 
of thä aetting aun, will glow and Ught up Uke a crown of 

At the fbot of theae fsiry mountaina, the TOyagcr may have 
dcscried the light amoke curllng up from a village , whoae 
shingle-roofs gleam among the treea , just where the blne tinla 
of the apland melt away into the fresh green of tie nearer 
landacape. ItisalittleTillageofgi-eatanliqaity, havingbeea 
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founded by some of the Dutch colonists, in the earlier times of 
the province, just about the begixming of the govemment of 
the good Peter Stuyyesant; (may he rest in peace ! ) and there 
were some of the houses of the original settlers standing 
within a few jeara, bullt of small yellow bricks brought from 
Holland, having latticed Windows and gable fronts, sur- 
mounted with weather-cocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very houses, (which, 
to teil the precise truth, was sadly time-wom and weather- 
beaten,) there lived many years since, while the country was 
yet a province of GreatBritain, a simple, good-natured fellow, 
of the name of Bip Van Winkle. He was a descendant of the 
Van Winkles who figured so gatlantly in the chivalrous days 
of Peter Stuyvesant, and aecompanied him to the siege of 
Fort Christina. He inherited , however, but little of the mar- 
tial character of his ancestors. I have observed that he was a 
simple, good-naturedman; he was, moreover, akindneigh- 
bour, and an obedient, hen-pecked husband. Indeed, to the 
latter circumstance might be owing that meekness of spirit 
which gained him such universal popularity; for those men 
are most apt to be obsequious and conciliating abroad, who 
are under the discipline of shrews at home. Their tempers, 
doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the fiery 
fumace of domestic tribulation, and a curtain lecture is worth 
all the sermons in theworld for teachingthevirtues of patience 
and long-suffering. A termagant wife may, therefore, in some 
respects, be considered a tolerable Messing ; and if so, Bip Van 
Winkle was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favourite among all the 
good wives of the viUage, who, as usual with the amiable sex, 
took his partinallfamily squabbles; andnevcrfailed, whenever 
they talked those matters over in their evening gossipings, to 
lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The childi^n of the 
village, too, would shout with joy whenever he approached. 
He assisted at their sports,made their playthings, taught them 
to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told them long stories of 
ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever he went dodging 
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the ahade into wliich Üiej cut me: for there ia nothing bo 
baleful Ui a small man aa the shade of a great one, particularij 
the great man of a city. But I was aniiotu to see the great 
men of Europei fori had read in the works of Tarious philo- 
BOphen, that all aalmalB degenerated inAmerica, and man 
among the aumbei. Ä great man of Europe, thought I, miut 
therefore be as superior to a great man of America, aa a peak 
oftheAlpBtoahightand of theHudson; and in this idea I wag 
confinned hj obeerring the comparstiTO importance and 
awelliug maguitnde of manj Eogüsh travellera among ns, who, 
I was assured, were verj little people in their onn connti7. 
I will Tisit thia Und ofwondera, thought I, and aee the gigantic 
race from which I am degenersted. 

It has been eithet my good oi evil lot to h&ve my roving 
paasion gratjüed. UMVBwanderedtfaTOUghdiäerentcountriea, 
«nd witnessed many of the ahflting acene« of iife. I cannot 
saythatlhaTestudiedthemnitlitbe eye ofa philosopher j but 
rather with the eauntering gaze with which hnmble lovers of 
the picture«que Btroll &om tfae wiodow of one print-ahop to 
anotber;. caught, sometimes by the delineations of beanly, 
HOmetimes by the diatordons of caricature , and aometimea iy 
tbe toTOlineaa of landscape. Aa it ia the faahkm for modern 
tourista to traTel pencil ia baad , and to bring home tbeb' port- 
foUoafiUedm&Bketches,IamdiepoBedtogetup afenfor the 
entertaimnent of mj frienda. Wheu, however, I look over the 
bints and memoraBdiuna I have token down for the pwrpoae, 
my beart atmost fküs me at finding ho« my idle hiunour ha« 
led me aaide from the great objeots studied by erery regulär 
traveller who would make a book. I fear I ^aU give equal 
diEappointmentwithianonlucky laadscape painter, who had 
traTBiled on tbe Continent, but foUowing the bent of hi3 
Tagrantindlnalion, hadsketehedinnooka, andcomer», and 
by-plaoes. His aketoh-book wai acooidingly croirded with 
cottagea, «ndlandacapes, and obacure ruina : buthehadne-i 
glected to paint St Fetear's, or the Colkeom; the caacade of 
Temi, or the bay of Naplesj aod had not aaingleglacieror 
Tolcano in hü whole coUection. 
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THE VOYAGE. 



Ships, ships, I will descrie you 

Amidst the main, 
I will come and try you, 
WIlbX you are protecting, 
And proiecting, 
Wnat 6 your end and aim. 
One ffoes abroad for merchandise and tradin^, 
Another stays to keep his country from invading, 
A third is Coming home with rieh and wealthy lading. 
Hallo I my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 

Old Poem, 

To an American visiting Europe, the long voyage he has to 
make is an excellent preparative. The temporary absence of 
worldly seenes and employments produces a State of mind pe- 
culiarly fitted to reeeive new and vivid impressions. The vast 
Space of waters that separates the hemispheres is like a blank 
page in ezistence. There is no gradaal transition by which, 
as in Europe, the features and population of one coimtry blend 
almost imperceptibly with those of another. From the mo- 
ment you lose sight of the land you haveleft, all is yacancj 
imtil jojx Step on the opposite shore, and are lannched at once 
into the bustle and novelties of another world. 

In trayelling by land there is a continuity of scene, and a 
connected succession of persons andincidents, that carry on 
the story of lifo, and lessen the effect of absence and Separa- 
tion« Wedrag, itistrue, '*alengtheningchain"ateachre- 
moYe of our pilgrimage; bat the chain is unbroken: we can 
trace it back link by link ; and we feel that the last of them 
still grapples us to home. Bat a wide sea voyage serers as at 
once. It makes us consdous of being cast loose from the so- 
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eure anchorage of settled life , and sent adrifl upon a doubtful 
World. It intcrposes a gulf , not merely imaginary , but real, 
l>etween na and oor homee — a galf subject to tempest, and 
fear , and uneertainty , that makes distance palpable , and re- 
tnm precarions. 

Such, at least, was the caee with myself. As I saw the last 
blue line of my natire land fade away like a cloud in the 
horizon, it seemed as if I had closed one volume of the world 
and its concems , and had time f or meditation before I opened 
another. That land, too, now vanishing from my view, which 
contained all that was most dear to me in life; what yicissi- 
tudes might occur in it! — what changes might take place in 
me , before I should visit it again ! Who can teil , when he sets 
forth to wander, whither he may be drivenby the uncertain 
currents of existence; or when he may retum; or whether it 
may ever be his lot to revisit the scenes of his childhood? 

I Said that at sea all is vacancy: I should correct the ex* 
presdon. To one given to day-dreaming, and fond of losing 
himself in reveries, a sea voyage is fall of subjects for medita- 
tion; but then they are the wonders of the deep, and of the 
air, and rather tend to abstract the mind from worldly themes. 
I delighted to loU over the quarter railing, or climb to the 
main-top, of a calm day, and muse for hours together on the 
tranqiül bosom of a summer's sea; to gaze upon the piles of 
golden clouds just peeringaboye the horizon,fancy them some 
fairy realms , and people them with a creation of my own; — 
to watch the gentle undulating biUows, rolling their sÜYer 
▼olumes, as if to die away on those happy shores. 

There was a delicious Sensation of mingled security and 
awe with which I looked down, from my giddy height , on the 
monsters of the deep at their uncouth gambols. Shoals of por- 
poises tumbling about the bow of the ship ; the grampus slowly 
heaving his huge form above the surface; or the ravenous 
shark , darting , like a spectre , through the blue waters. My 
Imagination would conjure up all thati had heard orreadof 
the watery world beneath me ; x)f the fumy herds that roam its 
fathomless Valleys ; of the shapeless monsters that lurk among 
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ihe Teiy fbnndations of the ewih ; and of those wild phantasms 
that swell the tale« of fiBhermen and saflon. 

Sometimes a distant safl^ glidmg along tibe edge of tfae 
oeean, wonldbeanothertkemeof idle8peciilati<m. £b>win- 
teresting this fragment of a world, hastening to rcjoin the 
great mass of ezisteneel What a gloriouB monument of hnman 
invention; that has thus trimi^hed orer raid andwave; has 
broQght the ends of theworid intocommunioii; has established 
an interchange of biessings, pouring into the «texüe regions of 
fhe north all the Inxniies of the soath ; has dilfosed the light of 
knowledge , and the diarities of cnitivated lifel and has tbus 
bonnd together tboee scattered portions of the human raee, 
between whichnatnre seemed to have thrown an InBunnoiint- 
able bamer. 

We one daf descried soaie shi^eless objeot drifting at a 
distance. At sea, erery thing that breaks the monotonj of the 
BarTonnding expanse attraots attention. It proved to be the 
mast of a äasp that nuist haiire been completely wrecked; for 
there were the remains of handfcerohiefs, hj wfaich some of the 
crew had fastened themselres to this spar, to preyest their 
being washed off by the waves. Theve was no trace hy which 
the name of the slup eould be ascertained. The wreck had 
eyidently drifted aboat for manj months ; clnsters of shell-fish 
had fastened abont it, and long sea- weeds flannted at its sides. 
But where, thonghtl, is tiie a*ew¥ Their straggle has long 
been over — they have gone down aanidst the roar of the 
tempest — their bonos lie whitening among the cayenos of the 
deep. Silence, obliTion, Mke the waves, baye dosed oyer them, 
and no one can teil the story of their end. What sigiis haye 
been wafted afber that ship; what prayers offered up at the 
desertod fire-side of faome! How often has the mistress, liie 
wife, themother, poored oyer tiie daily news, to catch some 
casnal intelligence of tMs royer of the deq>I How has ex- 
pectation darkened into anziely — anxietj into dread '— and 
dread into despairl Alas! not one memento shall eyerretom 
for ioye to cherish. All that shall eyer be known is , that she 
sailed £rom her port, '^ and was neyer heard of more ! " 
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The sight of this wreck, as usual, gaye rise to many dismal 
anecdotes. This was paittcularljr «J^e case in .the ev^ning, 
when liie weather, which had hitheito besn fair, begiaa to look 
wild and threatening, and gave indications of one of those 
Bttdden storms that will sometiines break in upon the serenity 
of a Bttxnmer voyage. As w« sat round the dull light of a lamp 
in the cabin, that oaade the gloom more ghastly, every one had 
his tale of shipwreck and diflastec I was particolarly Struck 
with a Short oao related by the d^tain. 

*' As I was once sailing/' said he, '^in a fine stout ship, 
across the banks of Newfoundland, one of those heavy fogs 
that prevail in those parts rendered it isoipossible ior us to see 
far ahead «ven in the day-time; but at nighi the weather was 
so thick tihat we could not distinguish any object at twice the 
length of the ship. I kept lights at the mast-h^ead , and a con- 
stant watch forward to look out for fishing-smacks , which are 
accustomed to lie at anchor on the banks. The wind was 
blo wing a smaoking breeze , and we were going at a great rate 
through the wator. Suddenly the watdb gave the alarm of 
'A saU ahead r — it waa scarcdy uttered belore we were 
upon her. She was a small schooner, at aachor, with her 
broadside towards us. The crew were ail asleep, and had 
neglected to holst a light. We strack h^ just a-midships, 
Theforce, thesize, and weight of our vessel bore her down 
below the waves; we passed over her, and were hurried on our 
couTEie. Ab the crashing wreck was sinking beneath us , I had 
a glimpse öf fcwo or three half-naked wretches rushing from 
her cabin; they just started from their beds to be swidlowed 
shrieking by the waves. I heard their drowning ery yningling 
with the wind. The blast that bore it to our eans swept us out 
of all farther heanng. I shall nerer forget that ery) It was 
some time belore we could put the ship about, she was under 
such head-way« We retumed, as neu? ly as we could guess, to 
the place where the smack had anohored. We cruised about 
for several hours in the dense f og. We fired si^oal guns , and 
listened if we might hear the hfdloo of any surviyors : but all 
was silent — we never saw or heard any thing of them more.'* 
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I confeas these stories, for a time, put an end io all my fine 
fancies. The storm increased with Üie night. The sea was 
lashed iBto tremendons confusion. There was a fearful, sollen 
sound of rushing wayes, and broken surges. Deep called unto 
deep. At times the black volume of clouds over head seemed 
rent asonder bj flashes of lightning that quivered along the 
foaming billows, and made the succeeding darkness donbly 
terrible. The thunders bellowed over the wüd waste of wateis, 
and were echoed and prolonged bj the monntain wayes. As I 
saw the ship staggering and plungmg among these roaring 
cayems, it seemed miraculous that she regamed her balance, 
or preseryed her buoyancy. Her yards wonld dip into the 
water: her bow was iJmost buried beneath the wayes. Some- 
times an impending surge appeared ready to oyerwhelm her, 
and nothing but a dexterous moyement of the heim preseryed 
her £rom the shock. 

When I retired to my cabin , the awfcd seene still followed 
me. The whistling of the wind through the rigging sounded 
like funereal wailmgs. The creaking of the masts, the 
straining and groaning of bolk-heads , as the ship laboured in 
the weitering sea, were frightfol. As I heard the wayes 
mshing along the side of the ship, and roaring in my yery 
ear , it seemed as if Death were raging round this floating pri- 
son, seeking for his prey: the mere starting of a nail, the 
yawning of a seam, might giye him entrance. 

A fine day, howeyer, with a tranquil sea and fayoiring 
breeze, soon put all these dismal reflections to flight. It is im- 
possible to resist the gladdening influence of fine weather and 
fair wind at sea. When the ship is decked out in all her 
canya8,eyeiy sail swelled, and careering gaily oyer the curling 
wayes, howlofty, how gallant she appears I how she seems to 
iord it oyer the deep ! I might fill a yolume with the reyeries of 
a sea yoyage, for with me it is almost a continual reyerie — 
but it is time to get to shore. 

It was a fine sunny moming when the thrilling cry of 
" Land l " was giyen from the mast-head. Nene but those who 
haye experienced it can form an idea of the delicious throng of 
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Benaationa wliicb rosh into an American'B bosom , when he fiist 
comee in sight ofEurope. There a & volnme of asaociatioiu 
with ths vei7 name. It ui the I&nd of promiM, teeming with 
erei; thing of whicb hü cbildhood hu heard , or on wbich bis 
itadiouB yeaxa bave pondered. 

From tbat time imtil the moment of arrival, it was all 
fererish eicitement. The shipa of war, that prowled like 
guardiau giants along the coaat; the beadlands of Iieland, 
stretchiog out into the Channel ; tbe Welshmoimtains, towei- 
ingint« thedouds; all were objecta of intenM inteiest. Aa 
we sailed up tne Mersej, I recomwitred the shorei witb a 
telescope. Mj eje dwelt witb delight on neat cottagea , witb 
their trim Bbnibberieti and green grau-ploti, I aaw the 
mouldering ruin of an abbej ovemin with iv;, and tbe taper 
apire of a village cborcb rising from tbe brow of a neighbonr- 
ing hül ; — all were characteristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so faTouiable , that the ehip was 
enabied to come at once to the pier. It was thionged witb 
people; lome, idle lookers-on, otbers eager eipectants of 
fricnda Ol relatlTes. I could distingoisb tbe mercbant to whom 
tbe ahip was conaigned. I knew bim by Mt calculating brow 
and rcstleaa air. Hia handa were thnut into hia pockels; he 
was whistling thoughtfuUj, and walking to and&o, aaiaaU 
apace having been accorded bim by the crowd , in deference to 
Üa temporär; importauce. Tbere were lepeated cbeerings 
and salutatione interchanged between the shore and tlie ahip, 
aa öiends happened to recogniee each other, I particnlatlf 
noticed one ^roung woman of faumble dreaa, but intereating 
demeanoni. She waa leaning forward A'om among tbe crowd ; 
her eye burried over the Bhipaaitnearedthesbore, to catch 
Bome wistied-for countenance. She seemed diaappointed and 
agitated; when I heard a faint Toice call ber name. — It waa 
^m a poor aailor wbo bad been ill all the TOjage , and had 
eicited the aympatb; of ever^ one on board. When tbe 
weather waa fine, bis meaamatea had spiead a mattress for 
him on deck in the abade, but of late hia illneaa had so in- 
cieaaed, that he had taken to bis hammock, and onlj breathed 
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a wish that he might see fais mife iMfore he died. He had been 
Jielped ob deck as me came «p ihe river , and was now leaning 
agaiBBt tke^hroiids, ivdth a oovBtenance so wasted, so pale, so 
ghastly, that it was no wtmd^ eyen the eye of affeedon did 
not recognise him. But at the soimd of his voteei her eye 
darted on ms features; it read, at onoe, a whole vohxme of 
sonrow; «he clasped her handa, uttered a faint diriek, cmd 
stood wringing tiiem in sdleat agony. 

All xum was hany and bastle. The meetings of aoqtunnft- 
ances -<- the greetings of friends — the eonsnltations of «lea of 
basinesa. I alone was soUtary and idk. I had no fHend to 
meet, no cheeiing to receiT«. I stepped npon the land of «oty 
forefathen — hat feit that I was a stranger in the la&d. 
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— In the Service of manteind to be 
A guardian god below ; atill to employ 
The mind*» brave ordour in heroic aims, 
Such as may raise us o*er the groveling herd, 
And make us shine for ever — that is üfe. 

Thomsoh. 

OsB of Übe first plaoes to whieha strao^er is taken inLiver- 
pooly is the Atiiea^euin. £t is established «a a liberal aad judi- 
ciousplan; itcoi^ainsagoodlibraiy, and spacious reading» 
room , and is the great literaiy resort of the place. Qo there 
at what hour you may, you are sicre to find it fiUed with grav«- 
looking persc^iages, deeply absorbed im the study of news- 
papers. 

As I was OBce visiting this bannt ot the leamed, my atten- 
tion was attracted to a person just entering the room. He was 
advanced in life, tall, and of a form that might onoe have been 
commanding , but it was a little bowed by time — peihaps by 
care. He had a noble Eoman «style of coniutODanee; a head 
that would have pleased a painter; and though some «light 
forrows on bis brow showed that wasting thought had been 
busy th^e, yet bis eye still beamed wi^ the fire of a poetic 
souL There was something in bis whdle appearance läiat in- 
dicated a being of a different order from the bustilng race 
around bim. 

I inquired bis name^ and was infonned that it was Roscob. 
I drew back with an involuntary feeling of veneration. This, 
then, was an author of celebrity; this was one of those men, 
whose Voiees have gone forthto the ends of the earth; with 
whose mindsl had communedeven in the soHtades of America* 
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AccTistomed, as we are in my country, to know European 
writers ouly hj their works, we cannot conceive of them, as of 
other men, engrossed by trivial or sordid pursoits, and josüing 
witibi the crowd of common minds in the duBty paths of life. 
They pass before our imaginations like superior beings radi- 
ant with the emanations of their own geniuS) and surrounded 
by a halo of literary glory. 

To find, therefore, the elegant historian of the Medici min- 
gling among the busy sons of traffic , at first ehocked my poe- 
tical ideas ; but it is from the very circumstances and Situation 
in which he has been placed, that Roscoe derives his highest 
Claims to admiration, It is interesting to notice how some 
minds seem almost to create themselves, springing up under 
every disadvantage, and working their solitary but irresistible 
way through a thousand obstacles. Nature seems to delight 
in disappointing the assiduities of art, with which it would rear 
legitimate dulness to maturity ; and to glory in the vigour and 
luxuriance of her chance productions. She scatters the seeds 
of genius to the winds, and though some may perish among 
the stony^places of the world, and some be choked by the 
thoms and brambles of early adversity, yet others will now 
and then strike root even in the clefts of the rock , etruggle 
bravely up into simshine , and spread over their sterile birth- 
place all Üie beauties of Vegetation. 

Such has been the case with Roscoe. Born in a place ap- 
parently ungenial to the growth of literary talent; in the very 
market-place of trade ; without fortune, family connections, or 
patronage; self-prompted, self-sustained , and almost self- 
taught, he has conquered every obstacle, achieved his way to 
eminence, and, having become one of the Ornaments of the na- 
tion, has tumed the whole force of his talents and influence to 
advance and embellish his native town. 

Indeed , it is this last trait in his character which has giveu 
him the greatest interest in my eyes, and induced me parti- 
cularly to point him out to my countrymen. Eminent as are 
his literary merits,he is but one among the manydistinguished 
authors of this intellectual nation. They, however, in generale 
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live but foT tlieir own fame , or their owu pleasurcs. Tbcir 
private historj presents no lesson to the world , or , pcrhaps , a 
bumiliating one of human frailty and inconsistcncy. At best, 
they are prone to steai away £rom tbe bastle and common* 
place of busy existence; to indulge in the seliisbness of 
lettered ease; and to revel in scenes of mental , but exclusive, 
eivjoyment. 

Koscoe, on the contrary , has claimed none of the accorded 
Privileges of talent. He has shut himself up in no garden of 
thought, nor elysium of fancy; but has gone forth into the 
high^ways and thoroughfares of life; he has planted bowers 
by the way-side, for the refreshment of the pilgrim and the 
8ojoumer,and has opened pure fountains,where the labouring 
man may tum aside from the dust and heat of the day, and 
drink of the living streams of knowledge. There is a '^ daily 
beauty in bis life /' on which mankind may meditate and grow 
better. It ezhibits no lofty and almost useless, because in- 
imitable, ezample of ezcellence; but presents a picture of 
active, yet simple and imitable virtuos, which are within every 
man*8 reach, but which not many exerdse, or this world would 
be a paradise, 

But bis private life is peculiarly worthy the attention of the 
Citizens of our young and busy country , where literature and 
the elegant arts must grow up side by side with the coarser 
plants of daily necessity; and must depend for their culture, 
not on the exdusive devotion of time and wealth; nor the 
quickening rays of titled patronage; but on hours and seasons 
snatched from the pursuit of worldly interests by intelligent 
and public-spirited individuals. 

He has shown how much may be done for a place in hours 
of leisnre by one master spirit, and how completäy it can give 
its own impress to surrounding objects. Like bis own Lorenzo 
deMedici, on whom he seems to have fixed bis eye as on a pure 
model of antiquity, he has interwoven the history of bis Ufe 
with the history of bis native town , and has made the founda- 
tions of its fame the monuments of bis virtues. Wherever you 
go in Liverpool, you perceive traces of his footsteps in all that 
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is elegant aiid liberal. He foimd the tide of wealth flowiog 
merely in the Channels of traffic; he has diverted from it in- 
vigorating rilk to refresh the gardens of literature. By hiB 
own ezample and oonstantezertionsyhe haseffected that union 
of conunerce and the intellectual punuitB, so eloquenüy rc- 
commended in one of his latest writings ;* and has practically 
proved how beautifolly they may be brought to harmonize 
with, and to benefit each other. The noble institutions for 
literary and scientific purposes, which reflect such credit on 
Liverpool , and are giving such an Impulse to the public mind, 
have mostiy been originated, and have all been effectually 
promoted, by Roscoe; and when we consider the rapidly iu- 
creasing optdenee and magnitude of that town , which pro- 
mises to vie in commercial importance with the metropolis» it 
«rill be peroeived that, in awakening an ambition of mental 
fmprovement among its inhabitauts, he has effSected a great 
haiefit to the cause of British literature* 

In America, we know Roscoe only as the author— in Liver- 
pool he is spoken of as the banker; and I was told of his 
having been unfortunate in businesa I eould not pity him , as 
I heaxd some rieh men do. I considered him far above the 
reach of my pity. Those who live only for the world , and in 
the world, may be cast down by the frowns of adversity : but a 
man like Boscoe is not to be overcome by the mutations of for- 
tone. They do but drive him in upon the resources of his own 
mind; to the superior society of his own thoughts; which the 
best of men are apt sometimes to negleet , aad to roam abroad 
in search of less worthy associates. He is indepcndent of the 
world around him. He lives with antiquity and with posterity ; 
with antiquity, in the sweet communion of .stodious retire- 
ment; and with posterity, in the generous aspirings after fu* 
ture renown. The solitude of such a mind is its state of high- 
est enjoyment. It is then visited by those elevated meditations 
which are the proper aliment of noble souls, and are like 
maima sent Crom heaven, in the wildemess of this world. 

* Address on the opening of the Liverpool Institution. 
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about the villagc, he was surrounded by a troop of them^ 
hanging on his skirts , clambering on his back , and plajing a 
thousand tricks on himwith impnnity; and not a dogwouLd 
bark at him throughoat the neighbourhood. 

The great error in Rip's composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labonr. It could not be from 
the want of assiduity or perseverance; for he would sit on a 
wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartaros lance, 
and fish all day without a murmur , eyen though he should not 
be encouraged by a Single nibble. He would carry a fowling- 
piece on Ms Shoulder for hours together, trudging through 
woods and swamps , and up hill and down dale , to shoot a few 
squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never refhse to assist a 
neighbour even in the roughest toil, and was a foremost man 
at all country froUcs for huskinglndian com, or building stone 
fences : the women of the yiUage , too , used to employ him to 
run their errands, and do such little odd Jobs as their less 
obliging husbands would not do fot them. In a word, Bip was 
ready to attend to anybody's business but his own; but as to 
doing family duty , and keeping his farm in Order, he found it 
impossible. 

In fact he declared it was of no use to work on his farm : it 
was the most pestUent little piece of ground in the wholecoun« 
try; everything about it went wrong, and would gowrong, 
in spite of him. His fences were continually falling to pieces ; 
his cow would either go astray , or get among the cabbages; 
weeds were sure to grow quicker m his fields than anywhere 
eise; the rain always made a point of setting in just as he had 
some out-door work to do; so that though his patrimonial 
estate had dwindled awayunder his management,acrebyacre, 
nntil there was little more left than a mere patch of Indiaa 
com and potatoes, yet it was theworst-conditioned farm in the 
neighbourhood. 

His children , too , were as ragged and wild as if they he-» 
longed to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten in his own 
likeness , promised to inherit tiie habits with tiie old ciothes of 
his father. He was generally seen trooping like a colt at his 
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mother's heels , equipped in a pair of bis father*s cast-off galli- 
gaskins • which he had much ado to hold up with one band , as 
a fine lady does ber train in bad weatber. 

Rip Van Winkle, bowever, was one of those happj mortals, 
of foolish, well-oiled dispositiona, wbo take tbe world easy, eat 
white bread or brown, whichever can be got with leasttbought 
or trouble , and would rather starve on a penny than work for 
a pound. If left to bimself, be would bave whistled life away in 
perfect contentment; but bis wife kept continually dinnjng in 
bis ears about bis idleness, bis carelessness, and tbe min be 
was bcinging ou bis family. Moming, noon, and night, ber 
tongue was incessantly going , and every tbing be said or did 
was suro to produce a torrent of bousehold eloquence. liip 
bad but one way of replying to all lectures of tbe kind, and 
tbat by frequent use bad grown into a babit. He sbrugged 
bis Shoulders, sbopk bis bead, cast up bis eyes, but said nothing. 
This, bowever , always provoked a fresb volley from bis wife ; 
so tbat be was fain to draw off bis forces , and take to tbe out- 
side of tbe bouse — tbe only side which , in truth , belongs to a 
hen-pecked husband. 

Rip^s sole domestie adberent was bis dog Wolf, wbo was as 
much ben-pecked as bis master; for Dame Van Winkle re- 
garded them as companions in idleness, and even looked upon 
Wolf with an evil eye , as tbe cause of bis master's going so 
often astray. True it is , in all points of spirit befitting an 
bonourable dog, be was as courageous an animal as ever 
Bcoured tbe woods — but wbat courage can withstand the 
ever-during and all-besetting terrors of a woman's tongue? 
The moment Wolf entered tbe bouse bis crest feil , bis tail 
dropped to tbe ground or curled between bis legs, he sneaked 
about with a gallo wsair, casting many a sidelong glance at 
Dame Van Winkle , and at the least flourish of a broomstick 
or ladle, he would fly to the door with yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle as years 
of matrimony rolled on: a tart temper never mellows with age, 
and a shairp tongue is tbe only edged tool tbat grows keener 
with constant use. For a long while he used to console himself, 
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when driven from home, by frequenfing a kind of perpetual 
club of the sages , philosophers , and other idle personages of 
tbe Tlllage; which held its sessions on a bench before a small 
inn. designated bj a rvLbicun4 Portrait of His Majesty George 
the Third. Here they used to s^f; in the shade, during a long 
lazj sump^evT^s day, talku;ig listlessly qy^r villagQ go^ip , or 
telüne e^dl^9fl ßleepy stone^ about i^pthu^. But it wouid 
have oeen i^octh äny atatesüap^s ]q[ioney tq have heard the 
profoond djsQUfsiQPß that sometipies took place, wh.^^ by 
Chance an pld ^^^8paper iCell into ttieir handa froja ßome 
passing trayeller. How soleqply they ^ould lis^i^ tq the 
Contents, as c|ra^Ied put by P^pdck Van. Bunmiiel, %q school- 
master, a dap];jepr ifiarupd Uftle man, who^aä npt tobe daunted 
by the most gigantic Word in the dictionary ; and how sagely 
they would deliberate upon public events some months after 
they b^d takei^ place. 

Thp opinidns of this juii^p ij^cre coinpletely coptroUed by 
Nichofap Yccf^er» a patriarch of ib.^ village, a^d landlord of 
the inn, at the door pf whicb b^ tobk his scat from morning 
til{ fiig|it, just moving si^cici^Üy to avoid the sup and keep in 
the shade of a large tree ; so ^i tbe neighbours CQ^ld teil the 
bour by bis movementei as accurately as byasun>dial* Itis true 
he was rar^ly heard to 8pe;^,but; srapked his p^pe ipcessantiy« 
His adherent8)|^o^eyer(fQr evefygreatmanhashis^dherents), 
perfei^Üy ^nde^csfi^pd hini, än4 knewhowto gatber hiftopinions« 
When anything tWt was ;|:ead or relat^4 d^pleäsed bim, 
he was obsj^i^yed ^ smoke bis p|pQ y^em^ptly^ and send fortb 
sbort, frequent, and angry whms ; but when pleased, he would 
inbale the «jaooke slowly and trjsnquiUy, and emit it in light 
andpla<4d QJ[<^ff4^; and cfometim^^, taking tbe pipe from his 
mouth, a^^ ^^^^^^ J^^ i^agrant yapoui; curl about hisnose, 
would grayply i^p(fmi3 head in tokjen pf perfect approbatipiju 

From eyen tbis atrpnghold the imlucky Eip was at Ipngth 
routed by his termag^t wife, who would suddenly brefJi: in 
upon tbe tranquillity of the assemblage, and call the members 
aU to naught; nor was tbat august personage, Nicholas Yed- 
der himself , 8acrQ4 ^om the daring tongue of this terrible 
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virago , who chargcd him outright with eucouraging her hus- 
band in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and bis 
only alternative, to escape from the labour of the farm and 
clamour of bis wife, was to take gtm in band andstroll away 
into tbe woods. Here be wonld sometimes seat bimself at tbe 
foot of 8 tree , and sbare tbe contents of bis wallet witb Wolf, 
witb wbom be sympatbized as a fellow-snfferer in persecution. 
" Poor Wolf," be would say , " tby mistress leads tbee a dog's 
life of it: but never mind, my lad, wbilsti live, tbou sbalt 
never want a friend to stand by tbee 1 " Wolf would wag bis 
tail, look wistfiilly in bis master's face, and if dogs can feel 
pity, I verily believe be reciprocated tbe sentiment witb all bis 
heart. 

In a long ramble of tbe kind on a ßne autumnal day , Rip 
bad nnconsciously scrambled to one of tbe bigbest parts of 
tbe Kaatskill mountains. He was after bis favourite sport of 
squirrel-sbooting, and tbe still solitudes bad ecboed and re* 
ecboed witb tbe reports of bis gun. Panting and f atigued, be 
tbrew bimself, late in tbe aftemoon, on a green knoU, covered 
witb mountain berbage, tbat crowned tbe brow of a preeipice* 
From an opening between tbe trees be could oyerlook all tbe 
lower eountry for many a mile of rieb woodland. He saw at a 
distance tbe lordly Hudson , far , far below bim , moving on its 
silent but majestic course, witb tbe reflection of a purple 
cloud, or tbe sail of a lagging bark, bere and tbere sleeping 
on its glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in tbe blue bigb- 
lands. 

On tbe otber side he looked down into a deep mountain 
glen , wild , lonely , and shagged , tbe bottom filled witb frag- 
ments from tbe impending cUffs , and scarcely ligbted by tbe 
reflected rays of tbe setting sun. For some time Rip lay 
musing on this seene: evening was gradually advandng; the 
mountains began to tbrow tbeir long blue shadowt over tbe 
Valleys; be saw tbat it would be dark long before be could 
reach the village, and be beaved a beavy sighwben be thought 
of encountering tbe terrors of Dame Van Winkle, 
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As he was about to descend , he heard a voice from a dis- 
tance, hallooing, " Rip Van Winkle ! Kip Van Winkle ! " He 
looked around> but could see nothing but a crow winging its 
solitary flight across the mountain. He thought his fancy 
must have deceiyed him, and tumed again to descend, when 
he heard the same cry ring throagh the ^till evening air ; '^ ßip 
Van Winkle! Kip Van Winkle l" — at the same time Wolf 
bristled up his back , and , giving a low growl , skaiked to his 
master's side , iooking fearfdlly down into the glen. Bip no w 
feit a vague apprehension stealing over him; he looked 
anxiously in the same directiou, and perceived a stränge figure 
slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending ander the weight of 
something he carried on his back. He was sorprised to see any 
human being in this lonely and unfrequented place; but sup- 
posing it to be some one of the neighbourhood in need of Ms 
assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at the sin- 
gularity of the stranger's appearance. He was a short square- 
built old fellow, with thick bushy hair, and a grizzled beard. 
His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion — a cloth jerkin 
strapped round the waist — several pairs of breeches, the 
outer one of ample volume, decorated with rows of buttons 
down the sides, and bunches at the knees. He bore on his 
Shoulder a stout keg, that seemed füll of liquor, andmadesigns 
for Rip to approadi and assist him with the load. Though 
rather shy and distrustful of this new acquaintance , Rip com- 
plied witii his usual alacrity; and, mutually relieving each 
other, they clambered up a narrow gully , apparently thedry bed 
of a mountain torrent As they ascended, Rip every now and 
then heard long rolling peals, like distant thunder, that seemed 
to issue out of a deep rayine, or rather cleft, between lofty 
rocks, toward whioh their ragged path conducted. He paused 
for an instant, but supposing it to be the muttering of one of 
those transient thunder-showers , which often take place in 
mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, 
they came to a hoÜow, likea small amphitheatre, surrounded by 
perpendicular precipices, over the brinks of which impending 

The Sketch Book, 3 
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trees shot their brancheSjinerelyallowingglimpBesof thessttre 
sky and the bright evenlng cloud. During the whole time 
llip and his companion had iaboured on in silence ; for though 
the former marvelled greatlj what could be the object of 
carrying a kcg of liquor up this wild mountain, yet there was 
Bomething stränge and incomprehensible about the .unknown, 
that inspired awe and checked familiarity. 

On enteriug the amphitheatre, new objeets of wonder pre- 
sented themselves. On a level spot in the centre was a Com- 
pany of odd-looking personages playing at nine-pins. They 
were dressed in a quaint outlandish fashion: some wore short 
doublets, othersjerkins, with long knives in their belts, and 
moHt of them had enormous breeches, of similar style with that 
of the guide's. Their visages , too , were peculiar : one had a 
largehead, broad face, and small piggish eyes; the face of 
another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was snr- 
moonted by a white sugarloaf hat, set off with a little red 
cock's tail. They all had beards, of various shapes and co- 
lours. There was one who seemed to be the Commander. He 
was a stout old gentleman, with a weather-beaten conn- 
tenance; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt and banger, 
high-crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and high-heeled 
shoes with roses in them. The whole group reminded Rip of 
the figores in an old Flemish painting, in the parlour of Do- 
minie Van Schaick, the village parson, and which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was , that though 
these folk were evidently amusing themselves , yet they main- 
tained the gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, and 
were withal the most melancholy party of pleasure he had 
ever witnessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene 
but the noise of the balls , which , whenever they were rolled, 
echoed along the mountains like rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they sud- 
denly desisted from their play , and starcd at him with such 
fized statue-like gaze, and such stränge, uncouth, lack-lustre 
countenances , that his heart tumed within him , and bis knees 
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smote together. His companion now emptied the Contents of 
the keg into large flagons , and made signs to hlm to wait upon 
the Company. He obeyed with fear and trembling; tiiey 
quaffed the liquor in profound süence^ and then retumed to 
tbelr game. 

By degrees, Bip*s awe and apprehension subsided. He 
evenventuredy when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste the 
beverage, which he found had much of the flavour of excellent 
Hollands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon 
tempted to repeat the draught. One taste provoked another ; 
and he reiterated hia visits to the flagon so often, that at length 
his senses were overpowered, his ejes swam in his head, his 
head gradually deciined, and he feil into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll froni 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed 
his eyes — it was a bright sunny moming. The birds were 
hopping and twittering among the bushes , and the eagle was 
wheeling aloft, and breasting the pure mountain breeze. 
" Surely /' thought Rip, "I have not slept here all night." He 
recaUed the occurrences before he feil asleep. The stränge 
man with a keg of liquor — the mountain ravine — the wüd 
retreat among the rocks — the wo-begone party at nine-pins 
— the flagon — "OhI that flagon! that wicked flagon I" 
thought lUp, — '^what excuse shall I make to DamcYan 
Winkle?" 

He looked round for his gun; but, in the place of the clean, 
well-oiled fowling^piece, he found an old flre-lock lying by 
him, the barrel incrusted with rust, the lock falling o£P, and the 
stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that the grave roysters 
of the mountain had put a trick upon him , and , having dosed 
him with liquor, hadrobbedhimofhisgun. Wolf, too, had 
disappeared; but he might have strayed away after a squirrel 
or partridge. He whistled after him, and shouted his name, 
but all in vain ; the echoes repeated his whistle and shout , but 
no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last erening's 
gambol, and, if he met with anyof the party, todemandhis 

3* 
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dog and gun. As lie rose to walk , be fouud Limself stiiT in the 
joints, and wanting in bis usual activity. ^' These znountaiu 
beds do not agree with me ," tbought Rip ; "and if tbis jfrolic 
sbould lay me up witb a fit of tbe rbeumatism, I sball baye a 
blessed time witb Dame Van Winkle." Witb some difficulty 
be got down into tbe glen: he found the gully up wbich he 
and bis companion bad ascended the preceding evening; but, 
to liis astonishment, a mountain stream was now foamingdown 
it, leaping from rock to rock, and filling ibe glen with 
babbling murmurs. He made shift, bowever, to scramble up 
its sides, working bis toüsomc way througb tbickets of birch, 
Sassafras, andwitcb-bazel, andsometimes tripped up or en- 
tangled by tbe wild grape-vines that twisted their coils and 
tendrils from tree to tree, and spread a kind of network in bis 
path. 

At length be reached to wbere tbe ravine bad opened 
througb the cliffs to tbe amphitbeatre ; but no traces of such 
opening remained. (The rocks presented a high impenetrable 
wall, over wbich tbe torrent came tumbling in a sbeet of 
feathery foam, and feil into a broad deep basin, black from tbe 
shadows of tbe surrounding forest. Here, then, poor Bip was 
brought to a stand. He again called and wbisüed after bis 
dog; be was only answered by the cawing of a flock of idle 
crows, sporting high in air about a dry tree that overbung a ' 
sunnyprecipiee; andwho, secure in their elevation, seemed 
to look down and scoff at tbe poor man's perplexities. What 
was to be done? tbe moming was passing away , and Bip feit 
famished for want of bis breakfast. He grieved to give up bis 
dog and gun; be dreaded to meet bis wife ; but it would not do 
to starve among the mountains. He shook bis bead, 
shouldered the rusty fire-lock, and, with a beart füll of trouble 
and anxiety, tumed bis steps homeward. 

Ab be approached tbe village be met a number of people, 
butnonewbombeknew, wbich somewbatsurprised bim, for 
be bad tbought bimself acquainted witb every one in tbe 
country round. Their drcss , too , was of a difPerent fasbion 
from that to wbich be was accustomed. They all stared at 
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him with eqaal marks of sarprise, and, whenever they cast 
eyesuponhim, invariably stroked their chins. Theconstant 
recurrence of this gesture induced Bip^involuntarily, to do the 
same, when, to bis astonishment, he fonnd bis beard bad grown 
afootlong! 

He bad now entered tbe skirts of tbe village. A troop of 
Strange cbildren ran at bis beels, booting s^r bim, and 
pointing at bis grey beard. Tbedogs, too, notoneofwbicb 
be recogmsed for an old acquaintance, barked at bim as be 
passed. Tbe very village was altered ; it was larger and more 
popolons. Tbere were rows of bonses wbicb be bad never seen 
before , and tbose wbicb bad been bis familiär baunts bad dis- 
appeared« Strange names were over tbe doors — stränge 
faces at tbe Windows — eyerytbing was stränge. His mind 
now misgaye bim ; be began to doubt wbetber botb be and tbe 
World aronnd bim were not bewitebed. Sorely tbiB was bis 
native viUage, wbicb be bad left but tbe day before! Tbere 
stood tbe ELaatskill mountains — tbere ran tbe sUyer Hudson 
at a distance — tbere was eyeiy faul and dale predsely as it 
bad always been — Bip was sorely perplezed — '* Tbat flagon 
last nigbt," tbougbt be, '^ bas addled my poor bead sadly ! " 

It waswitb some difficulty tbat be found tbe way to bis own 
house, wbicb be approacbed witb silent awe , ezpecting every 
moment to bear tbe sbrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. He 
found tbe bouse gone to decay — tbe roof fallen in, tbe Windows 
sbattered, and the doors off tbe binges. A balf-staryed dog, 
tbat looked like Wolf, was skulking about it. Rip called bim 
byname; buttbecursnarled, showed his teetb, and passed 
on. Tbis was an unkind cut indeed — *' My very dog," sighed 
poor Bip, '* bas forgotten me ! " 

He entered tbe house , wbicb , to teil tbe tmth , Dame Van 
Winkle bad always kept in neat order. It was empty, forlom, 
and apparently abandoned. Tbis desolateness oyercame all 
bis connubial fears — be called loudly for bis wife and cbildren 
— tbe lonely Chambers rang for a moment witb bis yoice , and 
tben all again was silence. 

He now burriedforth, and bastened to his old resort, the 
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village inn — but it too was gone. A large rickety wooden 
building stood in its place, with great gaping Windows , some 
of them broken, with old hats and petticoats stuffed into the 
chasms, and over the door was painted ^' The Union Hotel, by 
Jonathan Doolittle.*' Instead of the great tree that used to 
shelter the quiet littleDutch inn of yore, there now was reared 
a tall naked pole, with something on the top that looked like 
a red nightcap, and from it was fluttering a flag , on which was 
a Singular assemblage of stars and stripes — all this was 
Strange and incomprehensible. He recognised on the sign, 
however, the ruby face of King George, under which he had 
smoked so many a peacefiil pipe ; bat even this was singularly 
metamorphosed. The red coat was changed for one of blue 
and bufiP, a sword was held in the band instead of a sceptre, 
the head was decorated with a cocked hat, and undemeath 
was painted in large characters, Gbnbral Washihotoh, 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, bat 
none thatBip recoUected. The very characterofthepeople 
seemed changed. There was abusy, bustiing, disputatioas 
tone about it, instead of the accustomed phlegm and drowsy 
tranquillity. He looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, 
with his broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering 
clouds of tobacco smoke instead of idle speeches; or Van 
Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the contents of an 
ancient newspaper. In place of these , a lean bilious-looking 
fellow, with his pockets füll of handbills, was haranguing 
vehemently about rights of Citizens — elections — members of 
congress — liberty — Bunker's-hill —- heroes of *Seventy-six 
— and other words, that were a perfect Babylonish Jargon to 
the bewüdered Van Winkle. 

Theappearanceof Rip, with his long grizzled beard, his 
rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and the army of women 
and children that had gathered at his heels, soon attracted the 
attention of the tayem politicians. They crowded round him, 
eyeing him from head to foot with great curiosity. The orator 
bustledupto him, and, drawing him partly aside, inquired 
"on which side he voted?" Kip stared in vacant stupidity. 
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Another short but busj Utile fellow puUed him by the arm, 
and rising on tiptoe, inquired in bis ear, "whcther be was 
Federal dr Democrat?" ßip was equally at a loss to com- 
prebend tbe question; wben a knowing self-important old 
gentleman, in a sbarp cocked hat , made bis way tbrougb tbe 
crowd , putting tbem to tbe rigbt and left witb bis elbows as 
be passed, and, pianting bimself before Van Winkle, witb ono 
armakimbo, Üieotberrestingonbiscane, bis kceu eyes and 
Sharp bat penetrating, as it were, into bis very soul, demanded, 
in an austere tone,'^wbat brougbt bim to tbe election witba 
gun on bis Shoulder, and a mob at bis beels, and wbetber be 
meant to breed a riot in the village?" — " Alas! gentlemen," 
cried Kip, somewbat dismayed, ^^ I am a poor qulet man, a na- 
tive of the place , and a loyal subjeet of tbe King , God bless 
bim!" 

Here a general shout burst from the by-standers — "A 
tory I a tory I a spy ! a refdgee ! hüstle him I away witb bim ! " 
It was witb great difficulty tbat the self-important man in the 
cocked hat restored order; and, having assmned a tenfold 
austerity of brow, demanded again of the unknown culprit, 
whathecametherefor, and wbom he was seeking? The poor 
man bumbly assured him tbat he meant no barm, but merely 
came there in search of some of bis neighbours , who used to 
keep about the tavern. 

" Well — who are they ? — name them." 

Eip bethought bimself a moment , and inquired , ^* Where's 
NicbolasVedder?" 

There was a silence f or a little while , wben an old man re- 
plied, inatbinpiping voice, '^ NicbolasVedder? wby, heis 
dead and gone these cighteen years! There was a wooden 
tombstone in tbe churchyard tbat used to teil all about him» 
but tbat's rotten and gone too t '' 

" Where's Brom Dutcher?" 

*^ Oh , be went off to tbe army in the beginning of the war ; 
some say be was killed at the storming of Stoney-Point — 
others say be was drowncd in a squaU at the foot of Antonyms 
Nose. I don't know — he never came back again.'* 
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" Where's Van Bammel, the schoolmaster?" 

^*He went off to the wars too , was s great militia general, 
and is now in Congress." 

Rip*8 heart died away at hearing of these sad changes in 
his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in the 
world. Every answer puzzled him too , by treating of such 
enormous lapses of time, and of matterswhich he could not 
understand: war — congress — Stoney-Point; — he had no 
courage to ask after any more friends, but cried out in despair. 
"Does nobody here know Rip Van Winkle?" 

"Oh, ßip Van Winkle!" exclaimedtwoorthree; "Oh, to 
be sure ; that*8 Rip Van Winkle , yonder , leaning against the 
tree." 

Rip looked, and beheld a pre^ise counterpart of himself, as 
he went up the monntain: apparently as lazy,and certainly as 
ragged. The poor fellow was now completely confonnded. 
He doubted bis own identity , and whether he was himself or 
another man. In the midst of bis bewilderment, the man 
in the cocked hat demanded who he was , and what was bis 
name? 

"God knows," exclaimed he, at bis wits' end; "Tm not 
myself — Tm somebody eise — that*s me yonder — no — 
that*8 somebody eise got into my shoes — I was myself last 
night, but I feil asleep on the mountain , and they've changed 
my gun , and eyerything*s changed , and Tm changed , and I 
can't teil what*s my name, or who I am ! " 

The by-standers began now to look at each other, nod, 
wink significantly, and tap their fingers against their fore- 
heads. There was a whisper, also, about securing the gun, 
and keeping the old fellow from doing mischief , at the very 
Suggestion of which the self-important man in the cocked hat 
retired with some precipitation. At this critical moment a 
fresh comely woman pressed through the throng to get a peep 
at the grey-bearded man. She had a chubby child in her 
arms , which , frightened at his looks , began to cry. " Hush, 
Rip," cried she, " hush, you litüe fool; the old man won't hurt 
you.'' The name of the child , the air of the mother , the tone 
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of her voicc , all awakened a train of recoUectious in bis mind. 
" What is your name, my good woman? " asked he. 

"Judith Gardenier." 

" And your father's name ? " 

"Ah, poor man, his name wasBip Van Winkle; it*s twenty 
years since he went away from home with his gun, and never 
has been heard of since. Ilis dog came home without bim; but 
whether he shot bimself , or was carried away by the Indians, 
nobody can teil. I was then but a little girl." 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put it with a 
faltering voice : — 

" Where*8 your mother ?" 

" Oh, she died but a short time since; she broke a blood- 
vessel in a fit of passion at a New-England pedlar." 

There was a drop of comfort, at least , in this intelb'gence. 
The honest man could contain bimself no longer« He caught 
his daughter and her child in his arms. "I am your father!" 
— cried he — " Young Rip Van Winkle once — old Rip 
Van Winkle now! — Does nobody know poor Rip Van 
Winkle!" 

Allstoodamazed, until an old woman, tottering out from 
among thecrowd, put her band to her brow,and peering under 
it in his face for a minute, exclaimed, " Sure enough ! it is Rip 
Van Winkle — it is bimself 1 Welcome home again, old 
neighbour — Why, where have you been these twenty long 
years?" 

Rip's story was soon told , for the whole twenty years had 
been to him but as one night. The neighbours stared when 
they heard it; some were seen to wink at each other, and put 
their tongues in their cheeks; and the self-important man in 
the cocked hat, who, when the alarm was over, had retumed to 
the field, screwed down the comers of his mouth and shook his 
head — upon which there was a ^eneral shaking of the head 
throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined,however,to take the opinionof old Peter 
Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing up the road. He 
was a descendant of the historian ofthat name, who wrote one 
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of the earliest accounts of the province. Feter was the mos! 
ancient iuhabitant of the village, and well versed in all the 
wonderfol events and traditions of the neighbourhood. He re- 
collected Rip at onee, and corroborated his story in the most 
satisfactory manner. He assured the Company that it was a 
fact, handed down from his ancestor the hiatorian, that the 
Kaatskill mountains had always been haunted by stränge 
beings. That it was affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, 
the first discoverer of the river and country, kept a kind of 
vigii there every twenty years, with his crew of the Half- 
moon; being permitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his 
enterprise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river, and the 
great city called by his name. That his father had once seen 
tbem in their old Dutch dresses playing at nine-pins in a 
hoUow of the mountain; and that he himself had heard, one 
summer aftemoon, the sound of their balls, like distant peals 
of thonder. 

To make a long story short, the Company broke up, and re- 
tumed to the more important concems of the election. Rip's 
daughter took him home to live with her; she had a snüg,well- 
fumished house, and a stout cheery farmer for a husband, 
whom Rip recollected for one of the urchins that used to climb 
upon his back. As to Rip*s son and heir, who was the ditto of 
himself, seen leaning against the tree, he was employed to 
work on the farm; but evinced an hereditary dispositiou to 
attend to any thing eise but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he soon found 
many of his former cronies, though all rather the worse for the 
wear and tear of time; and preferred making Mends among 
the rising generation, with whom he soon grew into great 
favour. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at that 
happy age when a man can do nothing with impunity, he took 
his place once more on the bench at the inn door , and was re- 
verenced as one of the patriarchs of the village, and a chronicle 
of the old times *' before the war." It was some time before he 
could get into the regulär track of gossip , or could be made to 
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comprehend the stränge events that had taken place during 
bis torpor. How that there had been a revolutionary war — 
that the country had thrown off the yoke of Old England — - 
and that, instead of being a subject of bis M^estj George the 
Tbird, he was now a free Citizen of the United States. Bip, in 
fact, was no politician; the changes of states and empires 
made but little impression on bim ; but there was one species 
of despotism under which he had long groaned, and tbs^t was 
— petticoat govemment. Happilj that was at an end; he 
had got bis neck out of the yoke of matrimony , and could go 
in and out wbenever he pleased, without dreading the tyranny 
of Dame Van Winkle. Wbenever her name was mentioned, 
however , he shook bis head , shrugged bis Shoulders , and cast 
up bis eyes; which might pass eiti^er for an czpression of re- 
signation to bis fate, or joy at bis deliverance. 

He used to teÜ bis story to every stranger that arrived at 
Mr. Doolittle's hotel. He was observed, at first, tovaryon 
some points every time he told it, which was, doubtless, owing 
to bis having so recently awaked. It at last settled down pre- 
cisely to the talel have related, and not a man, woman, or 
cbild in the neighbourbood but knew it by heart. Some always 
pretended to doubt the reality of it , and insisted that Rip had 
been out of bis head , and that this was one point on which he 
always remained flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, how- 
cver, almost universally gave it fuU credit. Even to this day 
they never bear a thunder-storm of a summer aftemoon about 
the Eaatskill, but they say Hendrick Hudson and bis crew are 
at their game of nine-pins; and it is a common wish of all 
ben-pecked busbands in the neighbourbood, when life hangs 
beavy on their hands, that they might have a quieting draught 
out of Rip Van Winkle^s flagon. 

NOTE. 

The foregoing Tale, one would suspeet, had been suegested 
to Mr. Knickerbocker by a little German legend about the Em- 
peror Frederick der Rothbart^ and the Kyffh&user mountain: the 
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Bubjoined note, howeyer, which he had appended to thetale, 
shows that it is an absolute fact, narrated with his usual 
fidelity: — 

*^The 8tory ofBip Van Winkle may seem incredible to many, 
but neverthefeBB I give it my füll belief; for I know the vicinity 
of our old Dutch Settlements to have been yery subiect to mar- 
yellous events and appearances. Indeed I have neard many 
stran^er stories than tnis in the yülages along the Hudson ; aU 
of which are too well auüienticated to admit oi a doubt. I have 
eyen talked with Kip Van Winkle myself , who, when last I saw 
him, was a yery yenerable old man, and so perfectly rational and 
consistent on eyery other point, thati think no conscientious 
person could refuse to take this into the bargain; nay, I haye 
Seen a certificate on the subject taken before a country justice, 
and signed with a cross, in the justice*s own hand-writing. The 
Story, therefore, is beyond the possibility of doubt 
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^'Methinks I Bee in my mind a noble and puissant na- 
tion, rousin^ herseif likea strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks; methinks I Bee her as an 
eagle, mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her en- 
dazzled eyes at the füll mid-day beam.** 

MiLTOH OH TSE LiBEBTT OF TBB PBESS. 

It is with f eelings of deep regret fhat I observe the literary 
ammosity daily growing up between England and America. 
Great curiosity has been awakened of late with respect to the 
United States, and the London press has teemed wiäi Yolomes 
of travels through the Bepublic; but they seem intended to 
diffuse error rati^er than knowledge; and so successfdl havQ 
they been, that , notwithstanding the constant intercourse be< 
tween the nations, there is no people conceming whom the 
great mass of tiie British public have less pure information , or 
entertain more numerous prejudices. 

English travellers are the best and the worst in the world. 
Where no motives of pride or interest interrene, none can 
equal them for profound and philosophical views of society, or 
faithful and graphical descriptions of eztemal objects; but 
when either the interest or reputation of their own country 
comes in collision with that of another, they go to the opposite 
extreme, and forget their usual probity and candour, in the in- 
dulgence of spieen, and an illiberal spirit of ridicule. 

Hence, their travels are more honest and accurate, the more 
remote the country described. I would place implicit con- 
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fidence in an Englishman's description of the regions be7ond 
the cataracts of the Nile: of unknown islands in the Yellow 
Sea; of the interior of India; or of any other traet which other 
travellerB might be apt to pictore out with the illusions of their 
fancies; but I would cautiously receive his account of his im- 
mediate neighbours, and of those nations with which he is in 
habits of most frequent intercoorse. However I might be dis- 
posed to trust his probity, I dare not tmst his prejudices. 

It has also been the peculiar lot of our country to be visited 
by the worst kind of English travellers. While men of philo- 
sophical spirit and cultivated minds have been sent from Eng- 
land to ransack the poles, to penetrate deserts, and to study 
the manners and customs of barbarous nations, with which she 
can have no permanent intercourse of profit or pleasure; it 
has been left to the broken-down tradesman, the scheming ad- 
ventorer, thewandering mechanic, the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham agent , to be her oracles respecting America. From 
such sources she is content to receive her Information respect- 
ing a country in a singular State ofmoral and physical deye- 
lopment; a country in which one of the greatest political 
ezperiments in the history of the world is now performing; 
and which presents the most profound and momentous studies 
to the statesman and the philosopher. 

That such men should give prejudiced accountsof America 
18 not a matter of surprise. The themes it offers for contem- 
plation are too vast and elevated for their capacities. The 
national character is yet in a state of fermentation; it may 
have its frothiness and sediment, but its ingredients are sound 
and wholesome; it has already given proofs of powerfiil and 
generous qualities; and the whole promises to settle down into 
something snbstantially ezceUent But the eauses which are 
operating to strengthen and ennoble it, and its daily indica- 
tions of admirable properties , are all lost upon these purbllnd 
observers ; who are only affected by the little asperitles in- 
cident to its present Situation« They are capable of judging 
only of the sürface of things; of those matters which come in 
coptact with their private interests and personal gratifications. 
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Thej miss some of the snug oonyeniences and petty comforts 
which belong to an old, highly-finished, and over-populous 
State of Society; where the ranks of useful labonr are crowded, 
and manj eam a painful and servile subsistence bj studying 
the very caprices of appetite and self-indulgence. These 
minor comforts, however, are all-important in the estimation 
of narrow minds ; which either do not perceive , or will not ac- 
knowledge, that they are more than counterbalanced among 
US by great and generally diffused blessings. 

Theymay, perhaps, have been disappointed in someun- 
reasonable ezpectation of sudden gain. They may have 
pictored America to themselves an El Dorado, where gold and 
silver abounded, and the natives were lacking in sagacity; and 
where they were to become strangely and suddenly rieh , in 
some unforeseen, but easy manner. The same weakness of 
mind that indulges absurd ezpectations,produces petulance in 
disappointment. Such persons become embittered against the 
country on Unding that there , as everywhere eise , a man must 
sow before he can reap; must win wealth by industry and 
talent; and must contend with the common difficulties of na- 
ture , and the shrewdness of an inteUigeut and enterprising 
people. 

Perhaps, through ndstaken or ill-directed hospitality, or 
the prompt disposition to eheer and countenance the stranger, 
prevalent among my countrymen, they may have been treated 
with unwonted respect in America; and having been ac- 
customed all their lives to consider tiiemselves below the sur- 
face of good society , and brought up in a servile feeling of in* 
feriority, they become arrogant on the common boon of 
civility; they attribute to the lowliness of others their own 
elevation; and underrate a society where there are no arti- 
ficial distinctions, and where, by any chance, such individuals 
as themselves can rise to consequence. 

One would suppose, however, that Information Coming from 
such sources, on a snbject where the truth is so desirable, 
woidd be received with caution by the censors of the press; 
ihat the motives of these men , their veracity , their opportun!- 
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ties of inquiry and Observation, and their capacitics for 
judging correctly, would be rigorously scnitinised before 
their evidence was admitted, in such sweeping extent, against 
a kindred nation. The very reverse, however, is the case, and 
it fiimishes a striking instance of human inconsistencj. 
Nothing can surpass the vigilance with which English critics 
will examine the credibility of the traveller who publishes an 
account of some distant, and comparatively unimportant 
country. How warily will they compare the measurements of 
a pyramid , or the descriptions of a ruin ; and how stemly will 
they censure any inaceuracy in these contributions of merely 
curious knowledgel while they will receive, with eagemess 
and unhesitating f aith , the gross misrepresentations of coarse 
and obscure writers, conceming a country with which their 
own is placed in the most important and delicate relations. 
Nay, they wiU even make these apocryphal volumes text- 
books , on which to enlarge with a zeal and an ability worthy 
of a more generous cause. 

I shall not, however , dwell on thls irksome and hackneyed 
topic; nor shouldl have adverted to it, but for the undue in- 
terest apparently taken in it by my countrymen, and certain 
injurious effects which 1 apprehended it might produce upon 
the national feeling. We attach too much consequence to 
these attacks. They cannot do us any essential injury. The 
tissue of misrepresentations attempted to be woven round us 
are like cobwebs woven round the limbs of an Infant giant. 
Our country continually out-grows them. One falsehood after 
another falls off of itself . We have but to live on , and every 
day we live a whole volume of refutation. All the writers of 
England united , if we could for a moment suppose their great 
minds stooping to so unworthy a combination, could not con- 
cealour rapidly growingimportance, andmatchless prosperity. 
They could not conceal that these are owing , not merely to 
physical and local, but also to moral causes — to the political 
liberty , the general diffiision of knowledge , the prevalence of 
sound moral and religious principles, which give force and 
sustained energy to tlie character of a people; and, in fact, 
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have been tho acknovriedged and wouderful äupportcrs of 
their own national power and glory. 

But why are we so exquisitely aiive to the aspersions of 
England? Why do we suffer ourselves to be so affected hj the 
contumelj she has endeavoored to cast upou us? It is not in 
the opinlon of England alone that honour lives and reputation 
has its being. The world at large is the arbiter of a nation's 
fame; with its thousand eyes it witnesses a nation's deeds, and 
irom their collective testimony is national glory or national 
disgrace established. 

For ourselves, therefore,it is comparatively of but little im- 
portance whether England does us justice or not; it is, per- 
haps, of far more importance to herseif. She is instilüng anger 
and resentment into the bosom of a youthful nation, to grow 
with its growth and strengthenwith itsstreugth. If in America, 
as some of her writers are labouring to convince her, she is 
hereafter to find au invidious rival, and a gigantic foe, she may 
thank those very writers for having provoked rivalship and 
irritated hostility. Every one knows the all-pervading in« 
fluence of literature at the present day, and how much the 
opinions and passions of mankind are under its control. The 
mere contests of the sword are temporary; their wounds are 
but in the flesh, and it is the pride of the generous to forgive 
and forget them: but the slanders of the pen pierce to the 
heart; Üiey rankle longest in the noblest spirits; they dwell 
ever present in the mind, and render it morbidly sensitive to 
the most trifling collision. It is but seldom that any one overt 
act produces hostilities between two nations; there exists, 
mostcommonly, a previousjealousy and ill- will; apredispo- 
sition to take offence. Trace these to their cause, and how 
often will they be found to originate in the mischievous effii- 
sionsofmerceuazjr writers! who, secure in their dosets, and 
for ignominious bread, concoct and circulate the venom that is 
to infiame the generous and the brave. 

I am not laying too much stress upon this point; for it ap- 
plies most emphatically to our particular case. Over no natiou 
does the press hold a more absolute control than over the 

The Sketch BuQk, 4 
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people of America; for the nniyersal edacation of the poorest 
dasses makes every individual a reader. There is nothing 
published in England on the 8ubj<ect of our countay that does 
not circulate through eveiy part of it There is not a calumny 
dropt from an EngHsh pen , nor an unworthy sarcasm uttered 
by an English statesman, that does not go to blight good-wül, 
and add to the mass of latent resentment. Possessing , then, 
as England does, the fountain-head from whence the literature 
of the langaage flows , how completely is it in her power , and 
how troly is it her duty, to make it the medium of amiable and 
magnanimous feeling — a stream where the two nattons might 
meet together, and drink in peaee and kindness. Shoiild she, 
however , persist in tuming it to waters of bittemess, the time 
may come when she may repent her foUy. The present friend- 
ship of America may be of but little moment to her; but the 
fdture destinies of that country do not admit of a doubt: over 
those of England there lour some shadows of uncertainty. 
Should, then, a day of gloom arrive; should those reverses 
overtake her, from which the proudest empires have not been 
exempt ; she may look back with regret at her infatuation , in 
repulsing from her side a nation she might have grappled to 
her bosom, and thus destroying her only chance for real friend- 
ship beyond the boundaries of her own dominions. 

There is a general Impression in England, that the people 
of the United States are inimical to the parent country. It is 
one of the errors which h&ve been diligently propagated by 
designing writers. There is, doubtless, considerablc political 
hostility, and a general soreness at the illiberality of the 
English press; but, coUectively speaking, the prepossessions 
of the people are strongly in favour of England. Indeed, at 
one time, they amoimted, in many parts of the Union, to an 
absurd degree of bigotry. The bare name of Englishman was 
a passport to the confidence and hospitaUty of every family, 
and too often gave a transient currency to the worthlcss and 
the ungratcfuL Througbout the country there was something 
of enthusiasm connected with the idea of England. Welooked 
to it with a hallowed feeling of tendemess and veneration, as 
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the land of our forefathers — the august repository of the 
monuments and antiquities of our race — the birth-place and 
mausoleum of the sages and heroes of our patemal history. 
After our own coimtry, there was none inwhose glory we more 
delighted — none whose good opinion we werc more anzious 
to possess — none toward which our hearts yeamed with such 
throbbings of warm consanguinity. Even during the late war, 
whenever there was the least opportunity for lind feelmgs to 
spring forth, it was the delight of the generous spirits of our 
country to show that, in the midst of hostilities, they still kejpt 
alive the sparks of fiiture friendship. 

Is all this to be at an end? Is this golden band of kindred 
sympathies, so rare between nations, to be broken for ever ? — 
Perhaps it is for the best — it may dispel an illusion which 
mighthavekeptusin mental vassalage, interf er ed occasionally 
with our true interests, and prevented the growth of proper 
national pride. Butitishardtogiveup the kindred tie! and 
there are feelings dearer than interest — closer to the heart 
than pride — that will still make us cast back a look of regret, 
as we wander farther and farther firom the patemal roof , and 
lament the waywardness of the parent that would repel the 
affections of the child. 

Short-sighted and injudicious, however, as the conduct of 
England may be in this System of aspersion, recrimination on 
our part would be equally ill-judged. I speak not of a prompt 
and spirited vindication of our country, or the keenest casti- 
gation of her slanderers — but I alludeto a disposition to reta- 
Hateinkind; toretortsarcasm, andinspireprejudice; which 
seems to be spreading widely among our writers. Lotus guard 
particularly against such a temper, for it would double the 
evil, instead of redressing the wrong. Nothing is so easy and 
inviting as the retort of abuse and sarcasm; bat it is a paltry 
and unprofitable contest. It is the alternative of a morbid 
mind , fretted into petulance , rather than warmed into in- 
dignation. If England is willing to permit the mean jealousies 
of trade, orthe rancorousanimositiesof politics, to deprave 
the integrity of her press , and poison the fountain of public 

4* 
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opiuiou, let us beware of foJIowing her example. She may 
decm it her interest to difFuse error , and engender antipathy, 
for the purpose of checking emigration; we have no purpose 
of the kind to serve. Neither have we any spuit of national 
jealousy to gratify ; for as yet, in all our rivalships with Eng- 
land f we are the rising and the gaining party. There can be 
no end to answer, therefore , bat the gratification of resent- 
ment— a mere spirit of retaliation; and even that is impotent. 
Our retorts are uever republished in England ; they fall short, 
therefore, of theix aim, but they foster a querulous and peevish 
temper among our writers ; they sour Öie sweet flow of our 
early literature, and sow thoms and brambles among its blos- 
soms. What is still worse , they ciroulate through our own 
couutry , and , as far as they have effect , excite virulent natio- 
nal prejudices. This last is the evil most especially to be de- 
precated. Govemed , as we are , entirely by public opinion, 
the utmost care should be taken to preserve the purity of the 
public mind. Ejiowledge is power, and truthisknowledge; 
whoever, therefore, knowingly propagatesaprejudice, wil- 
fuUy saps the foundation of his country*s strength. 

The members of a republic, above all other men, should be 
candid and dispassionate. They are, individually, portions of 
the sovereign mind and sovereign will, and should be enabled 
to come to all questions of national conceim with calm and un- 
biassed j udgments. From the peculiar nature of our r elations 
with England, we must have more £requent questions of a 
different and delicate character with her than with any other 
nation; questions that aifect the most acute and ezcitable 
f eeliugs ; and as , in the adjusting of these , our national mea- 
sures must ultimately be determined by populär sentiment, we 
cannot be too anxiously attentive to purify it from all latent 
passion or prepossession. 

Opening, too, as we do, an asylum for strangers from every 
portiou of the earth, we should recelve all with impartiaUty« It 
should be our pride to exhibit an example of one nation, at 
ieast, destitute of national antipathles, and exercising uot 
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merely the overt acta of hospitality , but tliose more rare and 
noble courtesies which spring j&om liberality of opinion. 

What have we to do with national prejudices? They are 
the inveterate diseases of old countries^contracted in rüde and 
ignorant ages, when nations knew but little of each other, and 
looked beyond their ownboundaries with distrust and hostility. 
We, on the contrary, have sprang into national existence in 
an enlightened and philosophic age , when the dijQTerent parts 
of the habitable world, and the various branches of the human 
family , have been indefatigably studied , and made known to 
each other; and we forego the advantages of our birth, if we 
do not shake off the national prejudices, as we would the local 
ßuperstitionsof the old World. ' 

But, above all, let us not be influenced by any angry feel- 
ings, so far as to shut our eyes to the perception of what is 
really excellent and amiable in the English character. We 
are a young people, necessarily an imitative one, and must 
take our examples and modeis, inagreatdegree, from the 
existing nations of Europe. There is no country more worthy 
of our study than England. The spirit of her Constitution is 
most analogous to ours. The manners of her people — their 
intcUectual activity — their freedom of opinion — their habits 
of thinking on those subjects which concern the dearest 
interests and most sacred charities of private life, are all con- 
genial to the American character ; and , in f act , are all intrin- 
sically excellent; for it is in the moral feeling of the people 
that the deep foundations of British prosperity are laid; and 
however the superstructure may be time-worn, or over-run by 
abuses , there must be something solid in the basis , admirable 
in the materials , and stable in the stracture of an edifice, 
that so long has towered unshaken amidst the tempests of the 
World. 

Let it be the pride of our writers , therefore , discarding all 
feelings ef Irritation, anddisdainingto retaliate the illiberality 
of British authors , to speak of the English nation without 
prejudice , and with determined candour. While they rebuke 
the indiscriminating bigotry with which some of our country- 
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men admire and Imitate everything English, merely because it 
is English , let them frankly point out what is really worthy of 
approbation. We may thus place England before us as a 
perpetual volume of reference, wherein are recorded sound 
deducüons from ages of experience ; and whlle we avoid the 
errors and absurdities which may have crept into the page, 
we may draw thence golden maxims of practical wisdom, 
wherewith to strengthen and to embelüsh our national 
character. 
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RURAL LIFE 

IN 

ENGLAND. 



Oh I friendly to the best pursuits of man , 
Friendly to thought, to yirtue , and to peace , 
Domestic life in rural pleasure passed. 

COWPBS. 

Thb stranger who would form a correct opinion of the 
English character, must not confine his observations to the 
metropoÜB. He must go forth into the country; he must 
sojoum m villages andhamlets; hemustvisit Castles, yillas, 
farm-houses, cottages; he must wander through parks and 
gardens; along hedges and green lanes ; he must loiter about 
country churches; attend wakes and fairs, and other rural 
festivals; and cope with the people in all their conditions, and 
all their habits and humours. 

In some countries the large dties absorb the wealth and 
fashion of the nation; they are the only fixed abodes of ele- 
gant and intelligent society, and the country is inhabited 
almost entirely by boorish peasantry. In England , on the 
contrary, the metropolis is a mere gathering place, or general 
rendezvous, of the politeclasses, where they devote asmall 
portion of ike year to a hurry of gaiety and dissipation, and 
having indulged this camival , retum again to the apparently 
more congenial habits of rural life. The various Orders of 
society are therefore difPused over the whole surface of the 
kingdom, and the most retired neighbourhoods affordspeci- 
mens of the different ranks. 

The English, in fact, are strongly gifted with the rural 
fecling. They possess a quick sensibility to the beauties of 
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nature , and a keen relish for the pleasureg and employments 
of the country. This passion seems inhercnt in them. Even 
the inhabitants of eitles , bom and brought up among brick 
walls and bustling streets, enter with facility into mral habits, 
and evince a tnm for mral occupation. The merchant has 
his snag retreat in the vicimty of the metropolis, where he 
often displays as much pride and zeal in the cultivation of his 
flower-garden, and the maturing of his fruits, as he does in 
the conduct of his business , and the success of his commercial 
enterprises. Even those less fortunate individuals, who are 
doomed to pass their lives in the midst of din and traffic, con- 
trive to have something that shall remind them of the green 
aspeet of nature. In the most dark and dingy quarters of the 
city, the drawing-room window resembles firequently a bank 
of flowers; everj spot capable of Vegetation has its grass- 
plot and flower-bed; and every Square its mimic park, laid 
out with picturesque taste, and gleaming with refreshing 
verdure. 

Those who see the Englishman only in town, are apt to 
form an unfavourable opinion of his social character. Ho is 
either absorbed in business, or distracted bj the thousand 
engagements that dissipate time, thought, and feeling, in this 
huge metropolis. He has , therefore , too commonly a look of 
hurry and abstraction. Wherever he happens to be , he is on 
the point of going somewhere eise; at the moment heistalking 
on one subject, his mind is wandering to another; and while 
paying a fiiendly visit, he is calculating how he shall econo- 
mize time so a« to pay Üie other visits allotted to the moming. 
An immense metropolis like London is calculated to make 
men selfish and uninteresting. In their casual and transient 
meetings , they can but deal briefly in common-places. They 
present but the cold superficies of character — its rieh and 
genial qualities have no time to be warmed into a flow. 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives scope to his 
natural feelings. He breaks loose gladly firom the cold for* 
malities and negative civilities of town; throwsoffhishabits 
of sh y reserve, and becomes j oyous and fr ee-hearted. He ma- 
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nages to collect round him all the convcniences and elegances 
of polite life, and to banish its restraints. His country seat 
abounds with every requisite, eitber for studious retirement, 
tasteüil gratification, or rural ezercise. Books, paintings, 
music, horses, dogs, and sporting implements of all kinds, are 
at band. He puts no constraint, eitber upon his guests or 
bimself,but in the trae spirit of hospitalityprovides the mcans 
of enjoyment, and leares every one to partake accordingto 
bis inclination. 

The taste of the Englisb in the cultiyation of land , and in 
what is called landscape gardening, is unrivalled. They have 
studied natore intently , and discover an exquisite sense of her 
beautiful forms and hannonious combinations. Those charms, 
which in other countries she lavishes in wild solitudes, are bere 
assembled round the haunts of domestic life. They secm to 
have caught her coy and fiirtive graces, and spread them, like 
witchery, about their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence of 
Englisb park scenery. Vast lawns that extend like sheets of 
vivid green, with here and there dumps of gigantic trees, 
beaping up rieh piles of foliage. The solemn pomp of groves 
and woodland glades , with the deer trooping in silent herds 
across them; the bare, bounding away to thecovert; orthe 
pheasant, suddenly bursting upon the wing. The brook, 
taught to wind in the most natural meanderings , or expand 
into a glassj^ lake — the sequestered pool, reiSecting the 
quivering trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom, 
and the trout roaming fearlessly about its lunpid waters ; while 
some rustic temple or sylvan statue, grown green and dank 
with age, gives an air of classic sanctity to the seclusion. 

These are but a few of the features of park scenery; but 
what most delights me , is the creative talent with which the 
Englisb decorate the unostentatious abodes of middle life. 
The rudest habitation , the most unpromising and scanty por- 
tion of land, in the hands of an Englishman oftaste, becomes 
a little paradise. With a nicely discriminating eye , he scizes 
at once upon its capabilities , and pictures in bis mind the 
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fatore landscape. The sterile spot grows mto loveliness under 
bis hand; and yet the Operations of art which produee tbe 
effect are scarcely to be perceived. Tbe cherisbing and 
training of some trees; tbe cautious pruning of otbers; tbe 
nice distribution of flowers and plants of tender and graceful 
foliage; tbe introduetion of a green slope of velvet turf; tbe 
partial opening to a peep of blue distance, or silver gleam of 
water; all tbese are managed witb a delicate tact, apervading 
yet quiet assiduity, like tbe magic toucbings wiUi wbieb a 
paiuter finisbes up a favourite picture. 

Tbe residence of people of fortune and refinement in tbe 
country bas difiused a degree of taste and elegance in rural 
economy, tbat descends to tbe lowest class. Tbe verj 
labourer, witb bis tbatcbed cottage and narrowslip of ground, 
attends to tbeir embellisbment. Tbe trimbedge, tbegrass- 
plot before tbe door, tbe little flower-bed bordered witb snug 
box, tbe woodbine traiiiod up againsttbe wall, andbanging 
its blossoms about tbe lattice, tbe po^ of flowers in tbe wiudow, 
the bolly provideutly planted about the bouse, to cheat 
winter of its dreariness, and throw in a semblance of green 
Bummer to cbeer the fireside; all tbese bespeak tbe influence 
oftaste, flowing down from high sources, and pervadmg tbe 
lowest levels of the public mind. If ever Love , as poets sing, 
delights to Tisit a cottage, it must be the cottage of an English 
peasant. 

Tbe fondness for rural life among tbe higher blasses of the 
English bas bad a great and salutary effect upon the national 
character. I do not know a finer race of men than the English 
gentlemen. Instead of the softness and effeminacy which 
characterize tbe men of rank in most countries , they ezhibit a 
Union of elegance and strength, a robustness of frame and 
&esbne8S of complexion, which I am indined to attribute to 
tbeir living so much in the open air, and pursuing so eagerly 
the invigorating recreations of tbe country, Tbese hardy 
exercises produee also a healthfal tone of mind andspirits, and 
a manüness and simplicity of manners , which eyen tbe follies 
and dissipations of the town cannot easily pervert, and can 
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never entirely destroy. In the coimtry, too, the different 
Orders of society seem to approach xnore fireely , to be more 
disposed to blend and operate favourably upon each otber. 
The disünctions between them do not appear to be so marked 
and impassable as in the cities. The manner inwhichproperty 
has been distributed into small estates and farms, haa estab- 
lished a regulär gradation £rom the nobleman, throogh the 
classes of gentry, small landed proprietors , and substantial 
farmers, down to the labooring peasantry; and while it has 
thus banded the extremes of society together, has infosed into 
each intermediate rank a spirit of independence. This, it 
must be confessed , is not so universally tiie case at present as 
it was formerly: the larger estates having, in late years of 
distress, absorbed the smsü^er, and, in some parts of the country, 
almost annihilated the sturdy race of smaJl faimers. These, 
howeyer, Ibelieye, are bat casnal breaks in the general System 
I have mentioned. 

In roral occupation there is nothing mean and debasing. It 
leads a man forth among scenes of natural grandeur and 
beauty; it leaves him to the workings of . his own mind, 
operated upon by the purest and most elevating of extemal 
influences. Such a man may be simple and rough,buthecannot 
be Yulgar. The man of refinement, therefore, finds nothing 
revolting in an intercourse with the lower Orders of roral Üfe, 
as he does when he casually mingles with the lower Orders of 
cities. He lays aside his distance and reserve , and is glad to 
waive the distinctions of rank, and to enter into the honest, 
heartfelt enjoyments of common life. Indeed the very amuse- 
ments of the country bring men more and more together; and 
the sound of hound and hom blend aU feelings into hannony. 
I believe this is one great reason why the nobility and gentry 
are more populär among the inferior Orders in £ngland thiui 
they are in any other country; and why the latter haye endured 
so many excessiye pressures and eztremities, without repining 
more generally at the unequal distribution of fortune and 
privilege. 

To this mingling of cuitiyated and rustic society may also 
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be attribnted the rural feeling that rons throughBritisli litera« 
tnre; the frequent nse of illastrations from raral life; those 
incomparable deseriptions of natare that abound in the British 
poets — that have continued down from " The Flower and the 
LeaT* of Chancer, and have brönght into our closets all the 
freshnesB and fragrance of the dewy landscape. The pastoral 
writen of other countries appear as if they had paid natare an 
occasional visit, and become acquainted with her general 
charms; bnt the British poetshave liyed and revelled with her, 
— they have wooed her in her most secret hannts, — they have 
watched her minntest caprices. A spray could not tremble in 
the breeze — a leaf could not rustle to the ground — a diamond 
drop could not patter in the stream — a fragrance could not 
ezhale from the humble violet, nor a daisy unfold its crimson 
tints to the moming; but it has been noticed by these impas- 
sioned and delicate observers, and wrought up into some 
beautifdl morality. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural occu- 
pations has beenwonderful on the face of thecountry. Agreat 
part of the Island is level , and would be monotonous , were it 
not for the charms of culture ; but it is studded and gemmed, 
as it were, with Castles and palaces, and embroidered with 
parks and gardens. It does not abound in grand and sublime 
prospects, but rather in little home-scenes of rural repose and 
sheltered quiet Every antique farm-house and moss-grown 
cottage is a picture : and as the roads are continually winding, 
and the view is shut in by groves and hedges , the eye is de- 
lighted by a continual succession of small landscapes of capti- 
vating loveliness. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery is the moral 
feeling that seems to pervade it. It is associated in the mind 
with ideasof Order, of quiet, ofsober, well-established prin- 
ciples, of hoary usage and revercnd custom. Every thing 
seems to be the growth of ages of regulär andpeaceful existence. 
The old church of remote architecture , with its low massive 
portal; its G-othic tower; its Windows rieh with tracery and 
painted glass ; its stately monuments of warriors and worthies 
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of the olden time, ancestors of the present lords of the soll; its 
tombstones , rccording successive geueratious of sturdy yeo- 
manry, whose progeny still plough the same fields, and kneel 
at the same altar. — The parsonage, a quaint irregulär pile, 
partly autiquated, but repaired and altered in the tastes of 
various ages and oecupants — the stile and footpath leading 
from the churehyard, across pleasant fields, and along shady 
hedgerows , according to an inunemorable right of way — the 
neighbouring village, with its venerable cottages, its public 
green sheltered by trees , under which the forefathers of the 
presentrace have sported — the antique family mansion, stand« 
ing apart in some little rural domain, but looking down with 
a protecting air on the surrounding scene; — all these com- 
mon features of English landscape evince a calm and settled 
security, an hereditary transmission of home-bred virtues 
audlocal attachments, that speak deeply and touchingly for 
the moral character of the nation. 

It is a pleasing sight on a Simday moming, when the bell 
issendingits sober melody across the quiet fields, to behold the 
peasantry in their best finery, with ruddy faces and modest 
cheerfolness, thronging tranquilly along the green lanes to 
church ; but it is still more pleasing to see them in the evenings, 
gathering about their cottage doors, and appearing to exult in 
the humble comforts and embellishments which their own 
hands have spread around them. 

It is this sweet home-feeling, this settled repose of afifection 
in the domestic scene, that is, after all, the parent of the stca- 
diest virtues and purest enjoyments ; and I cannot close these 
desultory remarks better, than by quotiug the words of a 
modern English poet, who has depicted it with remarkable 
felicity: — 

Through each gradation^ firom the castled hall, 
The city dorne , the villa crown*d with shade , 
But Chief from modest mansions numberless , 
In town or hamlet , sheit'ring middle life , 
Down to the cottaged vale, and straw-roof 'd shed, 
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This westem isle hath long been famed for scenes 
Where bliss domestic finds a dweliing-nlace : 
Domestioblisa, that, likeaharmlessaove, 

gionour and sweet endeannent keeping guard,) 
an centre in a little quiet nest 
All that desire would ny for through the earth ; 
Thatcan, the world eluding, beitself 
A World enjov*d; that wants no witnesses 
But its own Bbarers , and ap|)roying heaven; 
That, like a fiower deep hid in rocky cleft, 
SmileB, though *t is loolung only at the sky.* 



* 



From a Poem on the Death of the Princess Charlotte, by 
the Beverend Rann Kennedy, A. M. 
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THE BKOKEN HEART. 



I never heard 
Of any tnie aiSection , but 't was nipt 
Withcare, l^at, likethe Caterpillar, eats 
The leaves of the spring^s sweetest book, the rose. 

MUODLBTOM* 

1t is a common practice with those who have outlived th6 
susceptibility of early feeling , or have been brought up in the 
gajheartlessness of dissipated life, to laugh at all love stories, 
and to treat the tales of romantic passion as mere fictions of 
novelists and poets. My observations ou human natore have 
induced me to think otherwise. They have convinced me, 
that however the surfaoe of the character may be chilled and 
frozen by the cares of the world, or cultivated into mere smiles 
by the arts of society, still thereare dormantfireslurkinginthe 
depths of the coldest bosom, which, when once enkindled, 
become impetuous, and are sometimes desolating in their 
effects. Indeed , I am a true believer in the blind deity , and 
go to the fall extent of his doctrines. Shali I confess it? — 1 
believe in broken hearts, and the possibility of dying of disap- 
pointed love. I do not, however, consider it a msdady offcen 
fatal to my own sex : but I firmly believe that it withers down 
many a lovely woman into an early grave. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His natura 
leads him forth into the struggle and bustle of the world. Love 
is but the embellishment of his early life, or a songpiped in the 
intervals of the acts. He seeks for fame, for fortune, for Space 
in the world^s thought, and dominion over his fellow men. Bat 
a woman^s whole life is a history of the a£Pection8. The heart 
isher world: it is tnere her ambition strivesforempire; itis 
there her avarice seeks for hidden treasures. She sends forth 
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her sympathies on adventure; she embarks her whole soul in 
the traffic of aiSection; and if ehipwiecked^her case ishopeless 

— for it ifl a bankniptcy of the heaxt. 

To a man the düsappointment of love may oecasion some 
bitter pangs: it woundjs some feelings of tendemcss — it blasts 
some prospects of felicity ; but he is an active being — he can 
dissipate his thoughts in the whirl of varied oecupation, or can 
plunge into the tide of pleasure; or,if the scexie of disappoint- 
ment be too fall of painfol associations , he can shift his abode 
at will , and , taking as it were the wings of the moming , can 
^' fly to the uttermost parts of the earth and be at rest." 

Bat woman's is comparatively a fixed, asecluded and a 
meditative lif e. She is more the companion of her o wn thoughts 
and feelings; and if they are tamed to ministers of sorrow, 
where shall she look for consolation? Her lot is to be wooed 
and won ; and if unhappy in her love , her heart is like some 
fortressthathasbeencaptured, andsacked, andabandoned 
and left desolate. 

How many bright eyes grow dim — how many soft cheeks 
grow pale — how many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, 
and none can teil the caase that blighted their loveliness ! As 
the dove will clasp its wings to its sides, and cover and conceal 
the arrow that is preying on its vitals , so it is the natare of 
woman to hide from the world the pangs of wounded aiSection. 
The love of a delicate female is always shy and silent. Even 
when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to herseif; bat when 
otherwisCi she buries it in the recesses of her bosom, and there 
lets it cower and brood among the rains of her peace. With her 
the desire of the heart has failed. The great charm of existeuce 
is at an end. She neglects all the cheerfal ezercises which 
gladdenthespiritSy quicken the pidses, and send the tide of 
Üfe in health&l currents through the veins. Her rest is broken 
— the sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoued by melancholy 
dreams — " dry sorrow drinks her blood, " until her enfeebled 
frsane sinks under the slightest extemal injury, Look for her, 
after alittle while, and you find friendship weeping over her 
ontimely grave, and wondering that one, who but lately 
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glowed with all the radianee of health and beauty, shonld so 
epeedily be brooght down to '< darknesB and ike worm,** You 
will be told of some wintry chill, aome caraal indiaposition, 
that laid her low; —-bat no one knows the mental malady that 
previously sapped her fltrength , and made kor «o eaty a p^y 
to the «polier* 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty of the 
grove; gracefdl in its form , bright in its foliage , but with the 
worm preying at its heart We find it suddenl^ withering, 
when it shonld be most fresh and luxnriant. We see it droop- 
ing its brandbes to tiie earth, and shedding leaf by leaf ; until, 
wasted and perished away , it falls even in the stillness of the 
forest; and, as we mnse over the beautiful ntiiiiy we strive in 
vain to recoUect the blast or thunderbolt that coold faave 
smitten it witii decay. 

I have seen many instances of wQmen njnning to w^ste and 
self-neglecty and disappearing gradually fpou^ Ühe earth, 
almost as if they had been ezhaled to he9<v0n; and have re- 
peatedly fancied that I could trace their deal^ thrpiigh the 
variousdeclensionsofconsiunptioii, cold^ debilityy languor, 
melancholy, until Ireached the first syinptoxa of dls^^pppinted 
love. But an instance of the kind was lately jtold to m?; the 
circumstances are well known in the country whejre thej h^p- 
pened , and J shall but give them in the man^er in which they 
were related« 

Eveiy one mnrt xceolleet tiie tragioalstoKy of yoong E — , 
the laruh palriot: it was teo Aoachuig to he aoQU Coc^otten. 
Dumg the troubles in ireüand he wb,» (tried, eondonoied , and 
execoted j on la du^i^ ef treason. Hü» fate vmd» s deep im- 
pression on pnblic sympathy* He was «o youog — 90 intel- 
ligeBt — so genevous — ao hn/f^ — so «veiy <th»ig tbat we are 
apt to Uke in a i^iwg sfiam. Eis oondnct ander ^äal, 4xm>, was 
00 lofiy and intrepid* Tbe <iK>bile ind^ation with whioh he 
repeUed the eharge of treason «galnst his «loimiry ^- the 
eloquent yindication of his name — and his pathetie appeal to 
posterity, in the hopeless hour of condenmation — all thes^ 

Th$ Sketch Book, ö 
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entered deeply into eyery generons bosom, and ^ven his 
enemies lamented the stem policy that dictated his ezecution. 

But there was one heart, whose anguish it would be im- 
poBsible to describe. In happier days and fairer fortunes, he 
had won the affections of a beautif ol and interesting girl , the 
daughter of a late celebrated Irish barrister. She loyed him 
with the disinterested fervour of awoman*8 first and earlylove. 
When every worldly maxim arrayed itself against him ; when 
blastedin fortune ; whendisgrace and danger darkened aronnd 
his naine , she loved him the more ardentiy for his very suffer- 
ings. If, then, his fate could awaken the sympathy even of 
his foes, what mnst have been the agony of her whose whole 
soul was occupied by his image ! Let those teil who have had 
the portals of the tomb suddenly closed between them and the 
being they most loved on earth — who have sat at itsthreshold, 
as one shut out in a cold and lonely world, from whence all 
that was most lovely and loving had departed. 

Bat then the horrors of such a grayel so frightful! so 
dishonoured! There was nothing for mcmory to dwell on 
that could soothe the pang of Separation — none of those 
tender, though melancholy circumstances, that endear the 
parting seene — nothing to melt sorrow into those blessedtears, 
sentylike the dews of heaven, to revive the heart in the parting 
hour of anguish. 

To render her widowed Situation more desolate, she had 
incurred her father's displeasure by her unfortunate attach- 
ment, and was an exüe from the patcmal roof. But could the 
sympathy and kind offices of friends have reached a spirit so 
shocked and driven in by horror , she would have experienced 
no want of consolation , for the Lish are a people of quick and 
generons sensibilities, The most delicate and chcrishing 
attentions were paid her by families of wealth and distinction. 
She was led into society , and they tried by all kinds of occu- 
pation and amusement to dissipate her grief , and wean her 
from the tragical story of her loves. But it was all in vain. 
There are some strokes of calamity that scathc and scorch 
the soul — that penetrate to the vital seat of happiness — and 
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blast it, never again to put forth bud or blossom. She did 
not object to frcquent the haunts of pleasure , but she was as 
much alone thero as in the depths of solitude. She walkcd 
about in a sad reverie, apparentlj unconscious of the world 
around her. She carried with her an inward woe that mocked 
at all the blandishments of friendship, and^^heedednotthe 
song of the charmer, charm he never so wisely." 

The person who told me her story had seen her at a 
masquerade. There can be no eshibition of far-gone wretched- 
ness more striking and painfiil than to meet it in such a scene. 
To find it wandering like a spectre j lonclj and joyless , where 
all around is gay — to see it dressed out in the trappings of 
mirth , and looking so wan and wo-begone , as if it had tried in 
yain to cheat the poor heart into a momentary forgetfulness 
of sorrowl After strolling through the splendid rooms and 
giddy crowd with an air of utter abstraction , she sat herseif 
down on the Steps of an orchestra, and looking about for some 
time with a vacant air, that showed her insensibility to the 
garish scene, she began, with the capriciousness of a sickly 
heart, to warble a little plaintive air. She had an exquisite 
Yoice; but on this occasion it was so simple, so touchmg, it 
breathed forth such a soul of wretchedness, that she drew a 
crowd mute and silent around her, and melted every one into 
tears. 

The story of one so true and tender could not but ezcite 
great interest in a country remarkable for enthusiasm. It 
completely won the heart of a brave officer, who paid bis 
addresses to her, and thought that one so true to the dead 
could not but prove affectionate to the living. She declincd 
bis attentions, for her thoughts were irrevocabiy engrosscd by 
the memory of her former lover. He , however , persisted in 
bis suit. He solicited not her tendemess, but her esteem. He 
was assisted by her conviction of bis worth, and her sense of 
her own destitute and dependent Situation; for she was 
existing on the kindness of Mends. In a word, he at length 
Bucceeded in gaining her band, though with the solcmn as- 
surance that her heart was unalterably another's. 

5* 
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He took her with him to Sicily, hopÜ3|g that a change 
of scane znight wear out the remembrance of early woes. 
Sfae was an amiable aod AKemplary wif e, and o&ade an leffort (o 
be a happy one ; bat notbing oould oore the BÜent and deyiMir- 
ing melancholy that bad enterod into her viery aouI. She 
wasted away in a slow, but hopeless decUoe, aud atlength 
Bunk into the graye, the victim of ft broken heart^ 

It wa« on her that Moore, the distingoished Irish poet, 
composed the following lines : — 

She 19 far from the land 'vhßXß her ypimg hero Aleeps , 

And lov^rs around her are si^gning: 
But coldly 8he tums firom iheir gaze , and weep^, 

For her heart In bis grave is ly}ng. 

She «IngB the wild ^(^tlsb of her dear PAtiye plains, 

Every note which Txe loved awaHing — 
Ahl little they think , who delight in h^r struns , 

Hof the neart of the minstriei is breakuigl 

He had lived for bis love — for bis cowntry he died, 
They were all that to life had eptwiped hini — 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his loye stay behind bim j 

OhI make her a graye whene thß «unbeams re^t, 
When they promise a glorious morrow; 

They'll shine o er her sleep, like a smile froQi the westi 
From her own loyed Island of sorrow. 
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*4f that severe doom of Synesius be true — 'It is a 
greater offence to steal dead men's labours, than their 
clotheB,* what shall become of most writers?** 

Bttbton'b Anat. or MüiJüsrcHOLY. 

I HAYS oflen wo!ndered at the extreme feenndity of tlie 
presj», and how it comes to pass that so many lieads , on which 
nttture 6eetta to bave inflicted Ibe curse of barrenness, yet 
teem wiih voltaninoiis productions. As a man travels on, Low- 
ever, in the joumey of life, hiß objectffof wonder dailydfanmish, 
and he is continaally finding out some very simple cause for 
some great matter of marveL Thus have I chanced, in my 
peregnnations about this great metropolis , to blonder npon a 
0cene wMcIl imfolded to me some of the mysteries of the 
book^making eraft, and at onee put an end to my astonish- 
men<« 

IwaS one summer's day loitering through the great saloons 
of the British Musemn , with that listlessness with which one is 
api to samnter about a museum iäwarmweather; sometimes 
loUlng ovei the glass cases of minerals, sometimes studying 
the M^oglyphics on an Egyptian mummy, and sometimes 
trying, with nearly equal success, to eomprdiend the allegori« 
cid paintiags on the lofty eeilings. Whilst I was gazing about 
in this idle way , my attention was attracted to a distant door, 
attheendof asuiteof apartments. Itwasclosed, buteveiy 
now and then it woutd open, and some strenge faroured being, 
generallyelothed in black, Would steal forth andglide through 
the rooms, without noticing any of the surrounding objects. 
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There was an airof myetery about this thatpiqued mj langaid 
curiosity, and I determined to attempt the passage ofthat 
Btrait, and to explore the unknown regions that lay beyond. 
The door yielded to my band, with all tbat facüity with which 
the portals of enchanted Castles yield to the adventarous 
knight-errant. I found myself in a spaciouQ Chamber, sur- 
rounded with great cases of yenerable books. Above thecases, 
and just under the comice, were arranged a great numberof 
quaint black-looking portraits of ancient authors. About the 
room were placed long tabies, with Stands for reading and 
writing, at which sat many pale, cadaverous personages, 
poring intently over dusty Yolumes, rommaging among 
mouldy manuscripts, and taking copious notes of their con- 
tent». The most hushed stillness reigned through this mys- 
terious apartment , excepting that you might hear the racing 
of pens over sheets of paper, or occasionally the deep sigh of 
one of these sages , as he shifted his position to tum over the 
page of an old folio; doubtless arising from that hollowness 
and flatulency incident to leamed research. 

Now and then one of these personages would write some- 
thing on a small slip of paper, and ring a bell, whereupon a 
familiär would appear, take the paper in profound silence, 
glide out of the room, and retum shortly after loaded with 
ponderous tomes , upon which the other would fall tooth and 
nail with famished Yoracity. I had no longer a doubt that I 
had happened upon a body of magi, deeply engaged in the 
study of occult sciences. The scene reminded me of an old 
Arabian tale of a philosopher, who was shut up in an en- 
chanted library in the bosom of a mountain , that opened only 
once a-year ; where he made the spirits of the place obey his 
commands , and bring him books of all kinds of dark know- 
ledge, so that at the end of the year , when the magic portal 
once more swung open on its hinges, he issued forth so versed 
in forbidden lore , as to be able to soar above the heads of the 
multitude, and to control the powers of nature. 

My curiosity being now fölly aroused, I whispered to one 
of the faniiliarsi as he was about to leave the room, and begged 
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an interpretation of the stränge scene before me. A few words 
were sufficient for the purpose. I found that these mysterious 
personages, whomihadmistakenformagi, were principally 
authors, and were in the verj act of manufacturing books. 
I was, in fact, in the reading-room of the great British Library 
— an inunense collection of Yolumes of all ages and languages, 
manj of which are now forgotten, and most of which are 
seldom read. To these sequestered pools of obsolete litera- 
tnre, therefore, do many modern authors repair, and draw 
buckets fall of classic lore, or ^'pure English, nndefiled/* 
wherewith to swell their own scanty rills of Üiought. 

Being now in possession of the secret, I sat down in a 
comer, and watched the process of this book manufactory. 
I noticed one lean, bilious-looking wight, who sought none but 
the most wonn-eaten yolumes, printed in black letter. He was 
evidently constructing some work of profound erudition, that 
would be purchased by every man who wished to be thought 
leamed, placed upon a conspicuous shelf of his library, or laid 
open upon his table; but never read. I observed lum, now 
and then, draw a large fragment of biscuit out of his pocket, 
andgnaw; whether it was his diimer, or whether he was en- 
deavouring to keep off that ezhaustion of the stomach pro- 
ducedby much pondering over dry works, I leave to harder 
students than myself to determine. 

There was one dapper iittle gentleman in bright-coloured 
clothes, with a chirping, gossiping ezpression of countenance, 
who had all the appearance of an author on good terms with 
his bookseller. After considering him attentively, I re- 
cognised in him a diligent getter up of miscellaueous works, 
which bustled off well with the trade. I was curious to see 
how he manufactured his wares. He made more stir and show 
of business than any of the others ; dipping into yarious books, 
fluttering over the leaves of manuscripts , taking a morsel out 
of one , a morsel out of another , *' line upon line , precept upon 
precept, here a Iittle and there a Iittle." The Contents of his 
book seemed to be as heterogeneous as those of the witches* 
cauldron in Macbeth« It was here a finger and there a thumb, 
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toe of frog and blind worm's sting, with his own gossip poured 
in Hke ^'baboon's blood/' to makd the medley "thick and 
Blab." 

Afteraili thooghtl, nMynotthttpilfering di^positlon be 
implanted in anthors for wise^ pueposes? m&j it not be the 
way in wMeb Pnmdence hm takdn care that the ieeda of 
knowledge and wisdom shatl be ptederved from a^ to age, in 
spite of the ineyftable deeay of Ihe works in which they were 
fint pioduced? We «ee that nature has wiselj , thongh whim- 
sicallj, proTided for the convejazice of seeÖB from clime to 
clime, in the maws of certambirdtf; sothatanimal», which, 
in themselves , are little better than eairioift, and apparently 
the lawless plunderers of the orchard and the eom-field, are, 
in faet , Natuve's earriers to disperse aaftd perpetnate her bless- 
ings. Li like manaer, the beauties amd fine thonghts ofaneient 
and obsolete anthors are caught vep by these fiights of pre^ 
datorj writers , and cast fortäi again to donrie^h and bear fruit 
in a remote and disitel&t traet of tune. Many of their trorks, 
also , undergo a kind of metempsyehosis, and spring up under 
newfoirms. Whatwasformerly aponderoushistory, retives 
in the i^iape of a romance -^ an old legend changes into a mo- 
dern play — and a sober phäosophieal treatise fiimishes the 
body Ibr a whole series <^ bouncing and sparkHng essays. 
Thus it is in the Clearing of our Americatt woödlazids; where 
we bum down a forest of stately pines , a pfogeny of dwarf 
oaks Start up in tbeir place: and we never see the prostrate 
tmnk of a tree mouideiring into soll, but it giyes hitüt to a 
whole tribe of fungi. 

Let UB not, thea, kunent over the deeay and oblivion into 
which ancient writers descend; they do but sabmit to the 
great law of nature , which dedares tibat all sublunffcry shapes 
of matter shall be limited in their doration , but whidi deerees, 
also , thal their Clements shall ne^er perish. G-eneration afber 
generatien, both in animal and regetableUfe, passes away, 
but the ynM prineiple is> transmitted toposterity, and the 
speities cottlänue to flomrish. Thüs, also, do authors bcget 
authors; and having produced a numerous progeny, in a good 
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old age they sleep with their fathers^ that is to say » with the 
authoi» trko" preceded thein «^ aad from wkem they bad 
stalen. 

Whilitfl 1 was sadiilglng in tlie«e rambli&g ibiiom, I had 
leaaed mj head agaiä«« a piJ!» of rererend fbüoaw Whether it 
was owing to the soporific ensanalions fn»m thes« weibi'; o» to 
the profoiind qcue« of 1(ie> «cM«i; or to the lamtude arbhig 
from rnueh waademg; oip te* a» mihtcfcy habitof nappbhg at 
improper times and plaesff, with trMch i am gnevonsly 
afflieted ; so it was^ Ihat I feil into a dose. Still, howoTer, my 
imaginatioB coirtiinied hosy, aaüd isdeed the sarae soene re- 
mained beforemy niind^s eye, eiüy a fittle dutaged m seme of 
the detaOa I dreamt that the chamlyttr waa stiU decofated 
with the portraits of aneient aathoTs, bot that tiie rnuahet was 
incieased. The long taUes had disappeaired , and hu pkiee of 
the sage magi, Iheheldftragged,^threadbai^ethrong,8Hßha8 
may he deen. plying about Ihat great repository S£ edst-off 
dothes, Slottmouth StFoet Whenerer tiiey seised upen a 
book, by oise of tbose incoagvmties conmKMa to draanis, me- 
thought it tumed into a ganneoft of foreiga or aatticpie fashion, 
with which they proeeeded to equip thenwehresr I notieed, 
however^ that iio one pretended to dothe himself from «ly 
particular smt, bat took a> sleet^> &om one, » eape from 
another ,. a skirt from ai thjtfd, thns decking himself out pieee- 
meal, white sonne of Me^ erigmal rags weidd peep out from 
amoog hm borrowed finery . 

There iras a portly, rosy^well-fed pafsoM, who» I obser^ed 
ogliog sereral mooldy polemieal writers thvottgh an eye-^ass. 
He sooa eontmed ta slip oa theroluminoiismaiiäeei one of 
the old fatheis, and having pterloioed tbe grey beard of 
anotheif, e&deayonred to look ezceediiigly w»e^ but the 
smirkaig conunoii'-plaee of his cooivle&aace sei at itoug^t all 
the trappiags of wJBdom* One sicMy-looking gentleman was 
busied eioibroidenn^ Hr very flimsy garment mik goid thread 
drawtt ottt of sereval old doixrt dresses of the «e%tt of Qixeen 
Elizabeth!. Another had trimmed himself magiii#eenftly from 
an illuminated manuscript , had stuek a nos^ay in his bosom, 
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cnlled from ''The Paradise of Daintj Devices,** and haTing 
put Sir Philip Sidney's hat on one side of his head, Btratted off 
with an ezqnisite air of vulgär elegance. A third, who was 
bnt of puny dimcnsions, had bolstered himself out brave!/ 
withthe spoils from several obscure tracts of phüosophy, so 
that he had a very imposing front; but he was lamentably 
tattered in rear, and I perceived that he had patched bis 
•mall-clothes witb scraps of parchment from a Latin author. 

There were some well-dressed gentlemen, it is true, wbo 
only helped themselves to a gern or so , whlch sparkled among 
their own Ornaments, without eclipsing them. Some, too, 
seemed to contemplate the costumes of the old writers, mereij 
to imbibe their principles of taste, and to catch their air and 
spirit; bnt I grieve to say, that too many were apt to array 
themselves from top to toe , in the patchwork manner I have 
mentioned. I shall not omit to speak of one genins, in drab 
breeches and gaiters , and an Arcadian hat, who had a violent 
propensity to the pastoral, but whose rural wanderings had 
been confined to the classic haunts of Primrose Hill, and the 
solitudes of the Regent's Park. He had decked himself in 
wreaths and ribands from all the old pastoral poets; and 
hanging his head on one side, went about with a fantastical 
lack-a-daisical air, ''babbling about green fields." But the 
personage that most Struck my attention was a pragmatical 
old gentleman, in clerical robes , with a remarkably large and 
Square, but bald head. He entered the room wheezingand 
puffing, elbowed his way through the throng, with a look of 
sturdy self-confidence, and having laid hands upon a thick 
Greekquarto,clapped it upon his head, and swept migesticaUy 
away in a formidable frizzled wig. 

Li the height of this literary masquerade, a cry suddenly 
resounded from every side of ''Thieves! thievesl" I looked, 
and loi the portraits about the wall became animated! The 
old authors thrust out, first a head , then a Shoulder from the 
canvas, looked down curiously, for an instant, upon the 
motley throng, and then descended, with fury in their eyes, to 
Claim their nfled property. The scene of scampering andi 
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hnbbub that ensucd baffies all description. The unhappy 
culprits endcavoured in yam to escape with the plunder* On 
one aide might be seen half a dozen old monks, sfrippiiig a 
modern profesBor; on anoiher, there was sad devastation 
carried into the ranks of modern dramatic writers. Beaumont 
and Fletcher, aide by side, raged round the field like Castor 
andPollux, and sturdyBen Jonson enacted more wenden than 
when a volunteer with the armj in Flanden. Ab to the dapper 
little Compiler of farragos, mentioned some time since, he had 
arrajed hiinseli in as many patches and coloors as Harlequin, 
and there was as fierce a contention of claimants about him 
as about the dead body of Patroclus. I was grieved to see 
many men, to whom I had been aceustomed to look up with 
awe and reverence , fain to steal off with scarce a rag to cover 
their nakedness. Just then my eye was caught by the prag- 
matical old gentleman in the Greek grizzled wig, who was 
scrambling away in sore afiright with half a score of authors 
in iiül cry after him. They were close upon his haunches; in 
a twinkling off went his wig ; at every tum some strip of rai- 
ment was peeled away ; until , in a few moments , from his do- 
mineering pomp, he shrunk into a little, pursy, ^* chopp'd bald 
shot ," and made his exit with only a few tags and rags flutter- 
ing at his back« 

There was something so ludicrous in the catastrophe of this 
leamed Theban, that I burst into an immoderate fit of laugh- 
ter, which broke the whole Illusion. The tumult and the scuffle 
were at an end. The Chamber resumed its usual appearance. 
The old authors shrunk back into their picture-frames, and 
hung in shadowy solemnity along the walls. In short, I found 
myself wide awake in my comer , with the whole assemblage 
of book-worms gazing at me with astonishment Nothing of 
the dream had been real but my burst of laughter, a sound 
never before heard in that grave sanctuary , and so abhorrent 
to the ears of wisdom as to electrify the fratemity. 

The librarian now stepped up to me, and demanded 
whether I had a card of admission. At first I did not com- 
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prehend him y but I booq found that the library was a kind of 
iiteraiy '^pfcwerre/' sabject io game laws, and that no one 
musi preBume to huni tkere without speeial license and p«r- 
mia&kmt In a word, 1 stood eonvieted of being an arrant 
poaclMr, and was glad t» Make a* prdeipitate FeCfdst, lest I 
shonld bave a wboi6 p'ack of atBttbors let laeteo tipon nie. 
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Though your body be confined , 

Ana aoft love a piisoner bound , 
Yet thft beauty of your müid 
Neither check apr ekm hatb found. 
Jjpok out nojbiy, ihen, and4«fe 
l^yen the fettef» that ^pu w?ar. 

Oh a BofÜ; suimy moiaiiig äsa tbe genia} moiidi of Magr, I 
mada an eKCureion to Windaor Castle. It is a {Mro&d old ^e, 
fiül of «toned and poetical iatereat, juid its wery ast^nal 
aspeet ia noffici^; to inspire a traia of faneifiü and jK>mai^c 
aMoeiatioBa. ItreanitsirregaiarwaiiB,anxlina86i¥etover8, 
like a laaral ciown, round tiiie brow of aio^tiy^ iridge, waroa ita 
royal banner in tfae douda , and iodta down , with a locdly air, 
upon the aurrounding world. 

(hu. tiua momifig tiie weaüier waa of tfaai ▼«iuptuoua tyema] 
kind , ^fhieh ealla f orüi all the latent xomanee of a man'a tem- 
perament, £iling faia mind witii rnnaia, and diapoaing him to 
quote poeArj and dream of baauty. In wandering throiigh the 
magni&eent /M^oona and long edboing ^aüeniea of the oaaüe, 
I paaae4 with mdifference hy wliele >T«va «f pprtraita of war- 
riora and ^teamen , biit ikigeced in tfie ch^m^ier «rhere hang 
the likeneeaea of the beaudea ihU gvaoed fhe ffi^ oooxi of 
Charlea the Second ; and aa I gased upon Üuäai , d^Jdcted .with 
amocoua haif-daaheiriBlled treaaea, «nd'tiieideepy eje of love, 
I bleaaed ijh(B pencä ef Sir Peter Lely, whiah hÄd tiina enahied 
mß to baak in 4ihe reflee|ed raf» ef beaufty. In trayeraing abo 
the^^ilaige goeen oourta'^ witii aunahiDe iraaming on the grey 
walis, amd^^ancing aieng the vdiyet torf , my mind iraa en- 
groaaed with the image of the tender« the gaUant, bat hapleaa 
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Surrey , and his account of his loiterings about them in his 
stripling days, when enamoured of the Lady G^raldine: — 

With eyes cast up unto the maiden's tower, 
With easie sighs, such as men draw in love. 

In this mood of mere poetical susceptibility, I vbited the 
ancient Keep of the Castle, where James the First of SeoÜand, 
the pride and theme of Scottish poets and historians, was for 
many years of his youth detained a prisoner of state. It is a 
huge grey toweir , that has stood the brunt of ages , and is still 
in good preservation. It Stands on a mound, which elevates it 
above the other parts of the Castle , and a great flight of steps 
leads to the interior. In the armoury , which is a gothic hall 
fomished with weapons of various kinds and ages, I was shown 
a coat of annour hanging against the wall, which I was told 
had once belonged to James. From hence I was conducted up 
a stair-case to a suite of apartments of faded magnificence, 
hungwithstoriedtapestry, which formed his prison, and the 
scene of that passionate and fancifiil amour, which has 
woyen into the web of his stoiy the magical hues of poetry and 
fiction. 

The whole history of this amiable bat unfortonate prince 
is highly romantio. At the tender age of eleven he was sent 
from home by his father, Bobert lU., and destined for the 
French court, to be reared imder tiie eye of the French 
monarch, secure from the treachery and danger that sor- 
roonded the royal house of ScotlandL It was his mishap, in the 
course of his voy age, to fall into the hands of the English ; and 
he was detained prisoner by Henry IV., notwithstanding that 
a tnice ezisted between the two countries. 

The intelligence of his capture, Coming in the trainof many 
sorrows and disasters, proved fatal to his unhappy father. 
"Thenews," wearetold, ''wasbroughttohimwhileatsup- 
per, and did so overwhelm him with grief , that he was almost 
ready to give up the ghost into the hands of the servants that 
attended himu But being carried to his bed-chamber , he ab- 
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stained firom all food , and in three days died of hunger and 
grief, at Bothesaj/* * 

James was detained in captiviiy above eighteen years; 
but, tbonghdepriyedof personal liberty, he was treated with 
the respect due to bis rank. Gare was taken to instruct bim 
in all tbe brancbes of usefid knowledge ctdtivated at tbat 
period, and to give bim tbose mental and personal accomplisb- 
ments deemed proper for a prince. Perbaps , in tbis respect, 
bis imprisonment was an advantage, as it enabled bim to 
appl)r bimself tbe more exclusively to bis improvement, and 
quietly to imbibe tbat rieb fand of knowledge, and to cberisb 
tbose elegant tastes, wbieb bave given sucb a Instre to bis 
memory. Tbe pictnre drawn of bim in early life , by tbe Scot- 
dsb bistorians, is bigbly captivating, and seems ratber tbe 
description of a bero of romance tban of a cbaracter in real 
bistory. He was well leamt, we are told, "to figbt witb tbe 
Bword, to joust, to tonmay, to wrestle, to sing and dance; be 
was an ezpert mediciner, rigbt crafty in playing botb of lute 
and barp , and simdry otber instrmnents of mosic , and was ex- 
pert in grammar, oratory, and poetry."** 

Witb tbis combination of manly and delicate accomplisb- 
ments , fitting bim to sbine botb in active and elegant life , and 
calcnlated to give bim an intense relisb for joyous existence, it 
must bave been a severe trial,in an age of bustle and cbivaliy, 
to pass tbe spring-time of bis years in monotonous captivity. 
It was tbe good fortone of James^ bowever, to be gifted witb a 
powerfol poetic fancy, and to be visited in bis prisonby tbe 
cboicest inspirations of tbe muse. Some minds corrode and 
^ow inactive under tbe loss of personal liberty ; otbers grow 
morbid and irritable ; but it is tbe nature of tbe poet to become 
tender and imaginative in tbe loneliness of coi^ement. He 
banquets upon tiie boney of bis own tbougbts, and, like tbe 
captive bird, ponrs fortb bis sonl in melody. 

* Buob&nan. 
** BeUenden's Translation of Hector Bo§ce. 
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Have you not seen the nightingale, 

A pilgrim coop'd into a cage , 
How doth Bhe cnant her wonted tale , 
In that her lonel^ hermitase I 
Et6d there her charming meloay doth prove 
That all her boughs are trees, her cage a grove. * 

Jüadeed« iit is jbho divüiie attöbute of Ü^e iiymginatioji, that it 
18 irrepresa^bley tmco^&mble.; that wbßu the real vorld u »hat 
out, it cß^ create a World for itaelf, and» with a oecromantie 
power, Qß:^ eo^jnre up gjjonouß jsh^es and forma, «q4 brilUant 
▼isioiis , to make ;Boli|^de populoujs» j^ tp irrß^f^ ik^ gloom 
of the dimipeon. Such waa the worid of pomp fmd pageaat 
that liyed jroupd Tassp va. hia dismal .^ßU at Ferri^va, whleoi he 
concßiyed thß jsplendid speAeis of bis << jeinia^m ; " iuj4 we may 
conaider the ^^Kin^^'a QuaJr,'* compoaed hy Jan^s ÄiMisg hu 
captivity ^ Wiudsor , aa ^other pf thp9ß beaoti^ bre^lquigs 
f orth pf i^e aoul froi^ U^ nestcamt »^d £^Qpm (4 the priaon- 
hoosp. 

The aul^eotof thp poem if( bis loy(9 for theJUM}/ Ja^Beaa- 
fort , daughter of the Earl of 3x>ipßrset , ^md ^ prwppas ^f the 
blood jcojbI of Eogl4Q4 } of wbom he beici^me «o^moured ki the 
coursp of hi« captivity^ Wh^t giy<es it peculi^ y;^e is , that 
it i^ay be cpw4^ed f^ tr^nacripit pf tibe rpyi^ bard'f trae 
feeÜQga, ^4 tbe stpry of bis ^real loyios ßmd fojrtjmitqf. It i« not 
ofte^ that aoyereignß writepoetiy, pr th^tppetsd^^filinfact 
It 19 gratlfyipg to üiß pride of acommpn vßm to Goda ;monardi 
thoa aiung , as it Wierp, fo^r admiBsion into )4ß^^90tf and aeek- 
ing to win bis fayour ^y admüuatering to bip pleasurea. It ia 
a proof of the l^ipnpst; equality pf intellecfaial competition, 
wMch ßtrip0 off all the trappii^gy of factiitip^a dignity , bnnga 
the candi4ltte dpwii to j» leyel wit)^ biß fellow-men, ^d obligea 
bim to depend on bis own natiye powers fpr distinction. ' It is 
curious, too, to get at the history of a monarcb'a heart, and to 
find the simple affectiona of hmnan nature throbbing under the 
ermine. Bat James bad leamt to be a poet before be was a 

* Boger L'Eatrange. 
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king : he was schooled intidversity, and reared in the Company 
of Mb own thonghts. Monarcher have seldom time to parley 
with their hearts , or to meditate ihsäi müids into poetiy ; and 
had James been brought up amidst the adulation and gaiety 
of a coort , we shoiild never , in all probability , have had such 
a poem as the Qoair. 

I have been paitLcalarly mterested by those paits of the 
poem which breathe bis immediate thonghts concerning bis 
sitoatLon, or which are connected with the apartment in the 
tower. They have thns a personal and local charm , and are 
giyen with such cireumstantial trath, as to make thereader 
present with the captive in bis prison, and the companion of 
hismeditations. 

Saeh is the aceonnt which he gives of bis weariness of 
spirit, and of the inddent that first suggested the idea of 
writing ihe poem. It was the still mid-watch of a dear moon- 
lightnii^t; thesta», he says, were twinkling as the firein 
the high yanlt of heaven; and '^Cynthia rinsing her golden 
locks in Aqaarios." He lay in bed wakeful and restless , and 
took a book to begoile the tedioos hours. The book he chose 
was Boetins's Consolations of Philosophy, a work populär 
among the writers of that day, and which had been translated 
by bis great prototype Chaucer. From the high eulogium in 
which heindulges, itis erident thls was one of bis favourite 
volomes while in prison; and indeed it is an admirable text- 
book for meditation under adversity. It is the legacy of a 
noble and enduring 8pirit,^urified by sorrow and snflTering, be- 
qneathing to its successors in calamity the mazims of sweet 
moxality and the trains of eloquent but simple reasoning , by 
which it was enablied to bear up against the yarious iUs of lifie. 
Itis a talisman, which the unfbrtunate may treasnre up in bis 
boBom, or, like the good King James, may lay upon bis nightly 
pillow. 

After closing the volnme , he tums its contents oyer in bis 
mind, and gradually falls into a fit of musing on the fickleness 
of fortune , the vicissitudes of bis own life , and the erils that 
had oYertaken him even in bis tender youth. Suddenly he 

The Sketch Boek, ^ 
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hears the bell ringing to matiiis ; bat its sound chiming in with 
his melancholy fancies , seems to bim like a voice exborting 
bim to write bis story. In tbe spirit of poetic eirantry he de- 
termines to complj witb tbis intimation: be tberefore takes 
pen in band, makes witb it a sign of tbe cross to implore a 
benediction , and sallies fortb into tbe fairy land of poetry. 
Tbere is sometbing extremely fanciful in all tbis, and it is 
interesting as fumisbing a striking and beautiful instance of 
tbe simple manner in wbicb wboie trains of poetical tbougbt 
are sometimes awakened, and literary enterprises suggested 
to tbe mind. 

In tbe course of bis poem be more tban once bewails tbe 
peculiar bardness of bis fate; tbus doomed to lonelj and in- 
active lif e , and sbut up from tbe freedom and pleasure of tbe 
World, in wbicb tbe meanest animal indulges unrestrained. 
Tbere isasweetness, bowever, in bis very complaints; tbey 
are tbe lamentations of an amiable and social spirit at being 
denied tbe indulgence of its kind and generoos propensities; 
tbere is hotbing in tbem barsb or ezaggerated; they flow witb 
a natural and toucbing patbos, and are perbaps rendered 
more toucbing by tbeir simple brevity. Tbey contrast finely 
witb tbose elaborate and iterated repinings, wbicb we some- 
times meet witb in poetry ; — tbe ef^ions of morbid minds, 
sickening under miseries of tbeir own creating, and venting 
tbeir bittemess upon an unoflending world. James speaks of 
bis privations witb acute sensibility, but baving mentioned 
tbem passes on, as if bis manly mind disdained to brood over 
unavoidable calamities. Wlien sncb a spirit breaks fortb into 
compiaint , bowever brief, we are aware bow great must be tbe 
suffering that extorts the murmur. We sympatbize with 
James, a romantic, active, and accomplisbed prince, cut off in 
tbe lustibood of youtb, from all tbe enterprise , tbe noble nses, 
and vigorous deligbts of life ; as we do witb Milton, alive to all 
tbe beauties of nature and glorios of art, wben he breatbes 
fortb brief, but deep-toned lamentations, over bis perpetual 
blindnesB. 

Had not James evinced adeficiencyof poetic artifice, we 
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might almost have suspected that these lourings of gloomy re- 
flection were meant as preparative to the brightest scene of 
his Btorj; and to contrast with that e£^gence of light and 
loveliness, that exhilarating accompaniment of bird and song, 
and foHage and flower, and all the revel of the jear, with which 
he oflhers in the ladj of his heart It is this scene , in particu- 
lar, which throws all the magic of romance about the old 
Castle keep. He had risen, he says , at day-break , according 
to custom, to escape from the dreary meditations of a sleepless 
pillow. *^ Bewailmg in his Chamber thus alone," despairing of 
alljoyandremedy, "fortiredofthoughtandwo-begone," he 
had wandered to the window, to indulge the captive's miser- 
able solace of gazing wistfolly upon the world £rom which he 
is ezcluded. The window looked forth upon a small garden 
which lay at the foot of the tower. It was a quiet, sheltered 
spot , adomed with arbours and green alleys \ and protected 
from the passing gaze by trees and hawthom hedges. 

Now was there made fast by the tower's wall, 
A garden faire, and in tne corners set 

An arbour green ^ with wandis long and small 
Railed about, and so with leaves beset 

Was all the place and hawthom hedges knet, 
That lyf* was none, walkyng there forbye, 
That might within scarce any wight espye. 

So thick the branches and the leves grene , 
Beshaded all the alleys that there were ; 

And midst of every arbom* mi^ht be seen 
Thesharpe, grene, sweetjuniper, 

Growing so fair, with branches here and there 
That as it seemed to a lyf without, 
The boughs did spread the arbour all about. 

And on the small grene twistis** set 
The lytel swete nightingales, and sung 

• Lyfj person. 

** Twistis j small boughs or twigs. 

Note, — The language of the quotations is generally mo- 
demized. 

6* 
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So loud and dear , the hyumis consecrate 

Of loyis.u9e, nowsoft. now loud among, 
That all the^iurden and me walli^ rung. 
Bight of their song. — 

It WAS the mQntk of May , whm eyery • thing was ia Uoom ; 
and hsi iuijerpreU the aengof tha nightingale iiNto the laaguage 
of his enamoored feeling. 

Wonhipf all ye that laywsbe, thisMay, 

Für of your blks the kalends are beguik, 
AndsuigvithuB^ amay^ mater^iway, 

Come« smnüwyer , come«, the sweet eeasoB. and «uvu 

As he gaaes on theeeene, and Intens te thienotee of the 
birds, he ^radually lapses mto one ofthose tender and imde- 
finablereyeries which M the youthM 'bosom in this d^icioiis 
season. He wonders what tMs love may be, of which he has 
BO often read, and which thus seems breathed fbrth in the 
quickening breath of May , and melting all natiire into ecstacy 
and song. If it reaUy.be so great a felicity, and if it be a boon 
thus generally dispeosed to the most insignifioant of beings, 
why is he alone cut off &om its^njoyments ? 

Oft would I think, OLord, whatmay thkbe, 
That love is of such noble myght and kynde? 

Loving hie folke , and such prosperitee 

Isitofhim, as weinbooksdomid: 
May he our hertes setten* and unbynds 

Hath ne npon our hertes such maistrye ? 

Or is all this but feynit fantasye? 

For g^he be of so grete ezcellence, 
That he of eyery wight hath care and charge, 

What have I eilt ** to him, or done offense , 
That I am thral'd , and birdis go at large r 

In the midst of his musing, as he casts his eye downward, he 
beholds ''the fairest and the freshest young floure *' that ever 
he had seen« It is the lovely Lady Jane waUang in the garden 

* SeUen^ inoline. 
** GÜt^ what injuryhayel done, &c. 
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to enjoy the beanty of that *' fresh May morrowe." Breaking 
thos saddenly upon his nght in the moment of loneliness and 
excited susceptibility , she at once captirates the fiancy Öf the 
romantic prince, and beeomes the object of his wand^äring 
wishes, the Bovereign of his ideal world. 

There is , in this channing scene, an evident resemblance 
to the early part of Ghaucer's Enighf s Tale; where Palamon 
and Arcite fall in loye with Emilia , whom they see waUdng in 
the garden of their prison. Perhaps the similarity of theactual 
faet to the incident whieh he had read in Chaacer may have 
indaced James to dwell on it in his poem. His description of 
the Lady Jane is giren in the picturesque and minute manner 
of his master; and being donbtless taken fromthelife, may 
be considered as a perfect portrait of a beanty of that day. 
He dwells, with the fondness of a lover, on every artide of her 
apparely from the net of pearl, splendent with emeralds and 
sapphires , that confined her golden hair , even to the '* goodly 
ehaine of smali orfeverye"* abont her neck, whereby there 
hnngambyinshapeofaheart, thatseemed, hesays, Ukea 
spark of fire buming npon her white bosom. Her dress of 
white tissue was looped np to enable her to walk with more 
freedom. She was accompanied by two female attendants, and 
about her sported a Uttle hoond decorated with bells; pro- 
bably the smaU Italian honnd, of exquisite synunetry , whieh 
was a parlonr fayourite and pet among the fashionable dames 
of ancient times. James closes his description by a borst of 
generaleulogium: — 

In her was youth, beauty, with humble port, 
Bountee, richesse, and womanly feature ; 

God better knows than my pen can report, 

Wisdom, largesse,** estate,*** andcimningf sure, 

In every point so guided her measure, 
In Word, in deed, in shape, in countenance, 
That nature might no more her child advance. 






Wrought gold. ** Largesse, hounty. 

Estatey dignity, f Cunning, discretion. 
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The departure of the Lady Jane firom the garden puts an end 
to this transient riot of the heart. With her departs the 
amoTOUs Illusion that had shed a temporary charm over the 
scene of his captivity, and he relapses into loneliness, now 
rendered tenfold more intolerable by this passing beam of un- 
attainable beauty. Through the long and weary day he re- 
pines at his unhappy lot , and when eyenlng approaches , and 
Phoebus , as he beautifiilly ezpresses it , had ^^ bad farewell to 
every leaf and flower,'* he still lingers at the window, and, 
laying his head upon the cold stone ,. gives vent to a mingled 
flow of love and sorrow, until, gradually lulled by the mute 
melancholy of the twilight hour, he lapses *^half sleeping, half 
swoon," into a vision, which occupies the remainder of the 
poem, and in which is allegorically shadowed out the biatory 
of his passion. 

When he wakes from his trance, he rises from his stony 
pillow, and, pacing his apartment, ^Ul of dreary reflections, 
questions his spirit whither it has beenwandering; whether, 
indeed, all that has passed before his dreaming fancy has been 
conjured up by preceding circumstances; or whether it is a 
Vision, intended to comfort and assurehim in his despondency. 
Xf the latter, he prays that some token may be sent to confinn 
the promise of happier days , givcn him in bis slumbers. Sud- 
deiily aturtle-dove, of the purestwhiteness, comes flying in 
at the window, and alights upon his band, bearing in her bill a 
brauch of red gilliflower , on the leaves of which was written, 
in letters of gold, the following sentence : 

Awakel awakel I bring, lover, I bring 
The newis glad that blissful is, and sure 

Of thy comfort; now laugh, and play, and sing, 
For in the heayen decretit is thy eure. 

He receives the branch with mingled hope and dread ; reads 
it with rapture ; and this , he says , was the first token of his 
succeeding happiness. Whether this is a mere poetic fiction, 
or whether the Lady Jane did actually send him a token of her 
favour in this romantic way, remains to be determined aecord- 
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ing to the faith or fancy of the reader. He concludes his poem, 
bj intimating that the promise conveyed in the vision and by 
the flower is fiilfilled, by his being restored to liberty, and 
made happy in the possession of the sovereign of his heart. 

Such is the poetical account given by James of his iove ad- 
▼entures in Windsor Castle. How much of it is absolute faet, 
and how much the embellishm^nt of fancy, it is fruitless to 
conjectore: do not, however, let us always consider whatever 
is romantic as incompatible with real life; but let us sometimes 
take a poet at his word. I have noticed merely such parts of 
the poem as were immediately connected with the tower , and 
have passed over alarge part, which was in the allegorical 
▼ein, so much cultivated at that day. The language, of course, 
is quaint and antiquated, so that the beauty of many of its 
golden phrases will scarcely be perceived at the present day; 
but it is impossible not to be charmed with the genuine senti- 
ment, the delightful artlessness and urbanity, which prevail 
throughout it. The descriptions of nature , too , with which it 
is embellished , are given with a truth , a discrimination , and a 
hreshness, worthy of the most cultivated periods of the art. 

As an amatory poem, it is edifying, in these days of coarser 
thinking, tonotice the nature, refinement, and exquisite de- 
licacy which perrade it , banishing every gross thought or im- 
modest expression, andpresentingfemaleloveliuess, dothed 
in all its chivalrous attributes of almost supematural purity 
and grace. 

James flourished nearly about the time of Chaucer and 
Grower, and was evidently an admirer and studier of their 
writings. Indeed, in one of his stanzas, he acknowledges them 
as his mastcrs; and, in some parts of his poem, we find traces 
of similarity to their productions , more especially to those of 
Chaucer. There are always, however, general features of re- 
semblancein the works of contcmporary authors, which are 
not so much borrowed from each other as from the times. 
Writers, likebees, toll their sweets in the wide world: they 
incorporate with their bwn conceptions the anecdotes and 
thoughts which are curreut in society ; and thus each genera- 
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tion has some features in common, cliaracteriBtic of the age 
in which it lived. 

James, in fact, .belongs to one of the most brilliant eras of 
our Uterary histoij , and establishes the Claims of bis country 
to a participation in its primitive honours. Whilst a amall 
Cluster of £ngliah writers are constantij dted as the fathers of 
our verse, the name .of their greatScottish compeer is apt to bc 
passed over in silence ; bat he is evidentlj worthj jof being en- 
rolled in that little constellation of remote but neyer-^ÜAÜing 
luminanes , who shine in. the highest firmament of literature, 
and who, like morning stars, sang together at the brigfat 
dawning of British poesy, 

Such, of my readers as may not be femiliar. with Scottish 
history (though the mamiec in which it has of lato been.woTen 
with (^ptiYating fiction has made it a univecsal study) may be 
curioua to leam something of the subsequent history of James, 
auA the fortimes of bis Ipve. His passion lor . the Lady Jane, 
as it was the solace of his captivity, so it facÜitated bis release, 
it being imagined, by the court that a connezion. with the blood 
royal of England yvqvXd .attach him.to its own interests. He 
was ultimately restored U> bis liberty and onMm, having 
previously espoused the Lady Jane , who accompanied him to 
Scotland, and made bim a most tender and deTOted.wife. 

He f ound his kingdom in great coni^ion , the f^dal chief « 
tains having taken advantage of the troublesand inegularities 
of a long Interregnum to strengthen themselves in their pos- 
sessions, and plape.theniflelYes above the power of the laws. 
James soughtto,fQ]an|d thebasis of his power on the ajBSeetions 
of his pepple. |Ie attacbed the lower Orders, to < him by the re- 
formatipn of abusßs , the temperate and equitable administra- 
tion of justjice , the encouragement . of the arts of peace , and 
thepromotion of eyery thing that could diffuse <eomf ort, oom- 
petency , and innocent eojoym^nt through the humblest lanks 
of ^ocipty. He .pingled occasionally among the common 
people in disgujse; v'mte^ their firesides; entered into. their 
cares, their pursuits, and their amualments : informed himself 
of their mechanical arts, and how they could best be pa- 
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stemer memorials of human pride, seems to have passed 
llghtlj over this little scene of poetiy and love, and to h&ve 
withheld his desolating band. Several centuries are gone by, 
yet the garden still flourishes at the foot of the tower. It oc- 
cupies what was once the moat of the keep ; and though some 
parts have been separated by dividing widls, yet others have 
still their arbours and shaded walks , as in the days of James, 
and the whole is sheltered , blooming, and retired. There is 
a charm about a spot that has been printed by the footsteps 
of departed beauty, and consecrated by the inspirations of the 
poet , which is heightened , rather than impaired, by the lapse 
of ages. It is, indeed, the gift of poetry to hallow every place 
in which it mores ; to breathe round nature an odour more ex- 
quisite than the perfume of the rose , and to shed over it a tint 
more magical than the blush of moming. 

Others may dwoU on the iUastrious deeds of James as a 
warrior and a legislator; but I have delighted to view him 
merely as the compauion of his fellow-men , the benefactor of 
the human heart, stooping from his high estate to sow the 
Bweet flowers of poetry and song in the paths of common life. 
He was the first to cultivate the vigorous and hardy plant of 
Scottish genius , which has since become so prolific of the most 
wholesome and highly fiavoured fruit. He carried with him 
into the stemer regions of the north all the fertilizing arts of 
southem refinement. He did every thing in his power to win 
his countrymen to the gay, the elegant, and gentle arts, which 
soften and refine the character of a people, and wreathe a 
grace round the loftiness of a proud and warlike spirit. He 
wrote many poems, which, unfortunately for the fiilness of his 
fame , are now lost to the world ; one , which is still presenred, 
called ^^Christ's Kirk of the Green,'* shows how diUgently he 
had made himself acquainted with the rustic sports and 
pastimes, which constitute such a source of kind and social 
feeling among the Scottish peasantry; and with what simple 
and happy humour he could enter into their enjoyments. He 
contributcd greatly to improve the national music ; and traces 
of bis tender sentiment , and elegant taste , are said to exist in 
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THE COUNTRY CHUROH. 



— Agentlemanl 
What, o'er the voolpackf or the suffar ehest? 
Orlistsof velvet? wnichis't, pound, oryard, 
You vend yoiir gentry by? 

Shepherd's Bush, 

These are few places more favourable to the study of cha* 
racter than an English country church. I was once passing a 
few weeks at the seat of a friend, who resided in the vicinity of 
one, the appearance of which particularly Struck my fancy. It 
was one of those rieh morseis of quaint antiquity which give 
such a peculiar charm to English landscape. It stood in the 
midst of a country fiUed with ancient families, and contained, 
within its coid and silent aisles, the congregated dust of many 
noble generations. The interior walls were incrusted with 
monuments of every age and style. The light streamed 
through Windows dimmed with armorial bearings, richly em- 
blazoned in stained glass. In various parts of the church were 
tombs of knights^and high-bom dames,of gorgeous workman- 
ship, with their efiigies in coloured marble. On eveiy side the 
eye was Struck with some instance of aspiring mortality ; some 
haughty memorial which human pride had erected over 
its kindred dust, in this temple of the most humble of all 
rcligions. 

The congregation was composed of the neighbouring 
people of rank, who sat in pews, sumptuously lined and 
cushioned , and fomished with richly gilded prayer-books; of 
the YÜlagers and peasantry , who fillcd the back-seats, and a 
small gallery beside the organ; and of the poor of the parish, 
who were ranged on bcnches in the aisles. 
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The semce was peifoim«d by a sanfiliag, weli*fed vioari 
wbo had a fmng dweUing near the chureh. He was a pri» 
TÜeged guest i^ all the tables of the neighhoiirheod , aad had 
been tfae keenest fox«himter in the coontiy; vntil age aad 
good ÜTing had disabled him from domg anj thing more thaa 
ride to see the houndB throw o£P, and make one at the huntLog 
dinner. 

Under the ministry of such a pastor , I fbond it impossible 
to get into the tram of thought snitable to the time and place ; 
80 having, like manj other feeble Christiaus, compromuied 
with mj conscienee by laying the sin of my own delinquency 
at anoäier person's tltfeshold, I occupied myself by makiug 
observations on my neighbours. 

I was as yet a stranger in England, and curioas to notioe 
the manners of its fashionable classes. I found, as usual, thät 
there was the least pretension where there was the most ac- 
knowledged title to respect. I was particularly Struck, for 
instance, with the fämily of a nobleman of high rank, con- 
sisiing of several Sons and daughters. Nothing could bo more 
simple and unassmning than their appearance. They generally 
came to chnrch iü the plainest equipage, and often on foot 
The young ladies would stop andconverse in the kindest man- 
ner with the peasantry , caress the children, and listen to the 
stories of the humble cottagers. Their countenances wore 
open and beautifolly fair, with an ezpression of high' refiue* 
ment , but , at the same time , a frank cheerftilness ^ and an en- 
gagiag affability« Thdi brothers > were tall, and olegantly 
fonned« They were dressed fashionably, bat simply; with 
strict neatness and pMpriety , but without any mannerism or 
foppiahness« Their whole demeanour was ea^ and natuval, 
wilh ihat lofty grace and noble fr^ankness^whichibespeidL fitee- 
bom sgoLb that<have<neT«rbeen cheoked in' their gisowth by 
feelings o£ inferiorily^ There is a healthful hardihess «böut* 
real d^nity , that never dueads eontact and communion with 
othevB) howeyer hnmble« It is only spurioiu pride that is 
morbid and «enntiYe^ and shrinks from eveiy touch. I was 
pleased to see the mamier in which they wonld converie with 
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the peasantry about those mral conoems and field-sports, in 
which the gentlemen of this country so much delight. In 
these convenationS) there was neither haughtinesa on the one 
part, nor sei^villty on the other; and you were only reminded 
of the difference of rank by the habitual respect of the pea- 
sant. 

In contrast to these , was the family of a wealthy Citizen, 
who had amassed a vast fortune: and, having purchased the 
estate and mansion of a ruined nobleman in the neighbour- 
hood, was endeavouring to assume all the style and dignity of 
an hereditaxy lord of the seil. The family always came to 
church en prince. They were roUed majestically along in a 
carriage emblazoned with arms. The crest glittered in sUver 
radiance from every part of the hamess where a crest could 
possibly be placed. A fat coachman in a three-comered hat, 
richly laced, and a flaxen wig, curiing dose round his rosy 
face, was seated on the box, with a sleek Danish dog beside 
hun. Two footmen, in gorgeous liveries, with huge bouquets, 
and gold-headed canes, lolled behind« The carriage rose and 
sank on its long Springs with peculiar stateliness of motion« 
The very horses champed their bits, arched their necks, and 
glanced their eyes more proudly than common horses ; either 
because they had caught a little of the family feeling, or were 
reihed up more tightly than ordinary. 

I could not but admure the style with which this splendid 
pageant was brought up to the gate of the churchyard. There 
was a vast effect produced at the tuming of an angle of the 
wall; — a great smacking of the whip; straining and 
scramblingof the horses; gUstening of hamess, andflashing 
of wheels through gravel. This was the moment of triumph 
and yain-glory to the coachman. The horses were urged and 
checked until they were fretted into a foam. They threw out 
their feet in a prancing trot, dashing about pebbles at ereiy 
Step. The crowd of villagers sauntering quietly to church 
opened precipitately to the right and left, gaping in vaeant 
admiration. On reaching the gate , the horses were pnlled up 
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with a Buddenucss that produced an immediate stop , and al- 
most threw them on their haunches. 

There was an eztraordinary hurry of the footmen to alight, 
open the door, poU down the steps, and prepare every thing 
for the descent on earth of this august family. The old Citizen 
£rst emerged his round red face from out the door, looking 
about him with the pompous air of a man accustomed to rule 
on 'Change, and shake the Stock Market with a nod. His con- 
8ort , a fine , fleshy , comfortable 4ame , followed him. There 
seemed, I must confess, but little pride in her composition. 
She was the picture of broad, honest, vulgär enjoyment. The 
World went weil with her, aud she liked the world. She had 
fine ciothes, a fine house, a fine carriage, fine children, every- 
thing was fine about her: it was nothing but driving about, 
and visiting and feasting. Life was to her a perpetiial revel ; 
it was one long Lord Mayor's day. 

Two daughters succeeded to this goodly couple. They 
certainly were handsome; but had a supercilious air, that 
chilled admiration, and disposed the spectator to be critical. 
They were ultra-fashionables in dress; and though no one 
could deny the richness of their decorations, yet their appro- 
priateness might be questioned amidst the simplicity of a 
country church. They descended lofüly from the carriage, 
and moved up the line of peasantry with a step that seemed 
dainty of the seil it trod on. They cast an excursive glance 
around, that passed coldly over the burly faces of the pea- 
santry, until they met the eyes of the nobleman's family, when 
their countenances immediately brightened into smiles, and 
they made the most profound and elegant courtesies; which 
were retumed in a manner that showed they were but slight 
acquaintance. 

I must not forget the two sons of this aspiring Citizen , who 
came to church in a dashing cuiricle, with outriders. They 
were arrayed in the extremity of the mode, with all that pe- 
dantry of dress which marks the man of questionable preten- 
sions to style, They kept entirely by themselves, eyeing every 
one askance that came near them, as if measuring his Claims 
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torespectability; yettheywerewitfaoutconversation, except 
the oxchange of an occasional cant phrase. They even moved 
artifieiallj ; for their bodies, in compliance witfa the caprice of 
tho day , had been diseiplined into the absenee of all ease and 
freedom. Art had done eveirything to accomplitfh thom as 
mon of faahion, bat natore had demed*'them the nameless 
grace. They were ynlgarly shaped, like^men formed for the 
conunon purposes of lifo , and had that air of «upereiÜous as- 
sumption wMch is never seen in the tnie gentleman. 

I have bcen rather minute in drawing the pictures of these 
two families , because I considered them specimens of what is 
offcen to be met with in this country — the unpretending great, 
and the arrogant little. I have no respect for titled rank , un- 
less it be accompanied with triie nobÜity of soul; bütl have 
remarked in all countries where arti£cial distinctions ezist, the 
very highest classes are always the most courteoos and un- 
assuming. Those who are well assured of their own standing 
are least kpt to trespass on that of others; whereas nothing is 
so offensive as the aspirings of vulgarity, which thinks to 
elevate itself by humiliating its neighbour. 

As I have brought these families into contrast, I must 
notice their behaviour in church. Thieit^ of the nobleman's 
family wasquLet, serious, and attentive. Not that they ap- 
peared to have any fervour of devotion, but rather a respect 
for sacred things, and sacred places, inseparable from good- 
breedJjig« The others, on the contrary , were in a perpetual 
flutter and whisper: they betrayed a continual consciousness 
of finery , and a sorry ambition of being the wonders of a rural 
congregation. 

The old gentleman was the only one reaUy attentive to the 
Service. He took the whole bnrden of family devotion upon 
himself, standing holt npright» and uttering the responses with 
a loud voioe , that might be heard all over the church. It was 
evident that he ws» one of those thorough church-and-king 
men, who eonnect theidea of devotion and loyaity ; who con* 
sidertheDeityi somehoworother, of the govemment party, 
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and reli^on '' a very excellent sort of tMng , that ought to be 
countenanced and keptup." 

When he joined so loudly in the service, it seemed more by 
way of example to the lower Orders, to show them that, though 
so great and wealthy , he was not above being religious; as I 
have seen a tmtle-fed alderman swallow publidy a basin of 
charitysoup, smacking his Ups at every mouthful, and pro- 
nonncing it '^ excellent food for the poor/' 

When the service. was at an end, I was curious to witness 
tiie several ezits of my groups. Theyoung noblemen and their 
sistersy as the day was fine, preferred strolHng home across the 
fields, chatting with the country people as they went. The 
others departed as they came ^ in grand parade. Again were 
the equipages wheeled np to the gate. There was again the 
smacking of whips , the clattering of hoofs , and the glittering 
of hamess. The horses started off almost at a bound; the 
villagers again hurried to right and left; the wheels threw up 
a doud of dost; and the aspiring family was rapt out of sight 
inawhirlwind. 
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THE WIDOW AND HER SO»* 



Pittie old 8ge, 'within ^ose EdWer hilii^ 
Honour and reverence erermo^ haveraign^d'. 

DoBiNO my residence in the country, lusedfrequenily to 
attend at the old village churcb. Its shadoif^ fldsles, its motu- 
dering monomentiSy its dark oaken paneUing, all reverend with 
the gloom of departed years , seemed to fit it tot the haunt of 
solemn meditation. A Sunday, too, in the cotmtiT', is so holy in 
its repose ; such a pensive quiet reigns over thid face of nature, 
that every restless passion is charmed down, and we feel all 
the natural religion of the soül genüy springibg up within us. 

'^ Sweet day, so pure, socalm, 8obrig)it, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.** 

I do not pretend to claim the character of a deTout man; 
but there are feelings that yisit me in a country church , amid 
the beautiful serenity of nature, which I ezperience nowhere 
eise ; and if not a more religious , I think I am a better man on 
Sunday, than on any other day of the äeren. 

But in this church I feit myself continually thrown back 
upon the world by the Mgidity and pomp of the poor worms 
around me. The only being Üiat seemed thoroughly to feel 
the humble and prostrate piety of a true Christian was a poor 
decrepit old woman, bending under the weight of years and 
infirmities. She bore the traces of something better than ab- 
ject poverty, The lingerings of decent pride were yisible in 
her appearance. Her dress, though humble in the extreme, 
was scrupulously dean. Some trivial respect, too, hadbeen 
awarded her, for she did not take her seat among the vülage 
poor, but sat alone on the steps of the altar. She seemed to 
have Burvived all love, all friendship , all sodely ; and to have 
nothing left her but tiie hopes of heaven. When I saw heg 
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feebly rising and bending her aged form in prayer ; habitually 
conning tjer prayei^-book , whiäi her palsied band and failing 
eyee/Vöttld not permit her to read, but which dhe evidently 
^eW hy heart; I feit persuaded that the faltering voice ofthat 
poor woman arose tö heaven fai:* before the responö'es df the 
Clerk, the «well of the organ, or the chahting of the choir. 

I aixi fbnd'of Ibitering about countiy chuirches, and this was 
80 deligHiüiIlj situated, that it freqn^ntfy attracted me. It 
stood on a knoll, round which ä'smaU: streäin made a beaütifal 
beüd , and then wonnd its way throügh a long reach of soffc 
meäkdöw' gcehery^ THe church was surrounded by yew-trees, 
wlddh seciined almost coeval with itself. Its tall Gk^thic 8i)ire 
shot np lighüy froni among them, with rooks and crows 
generaliywheeliiig about it I was seated there one stlU sunny 
moriiing, watchihg two labourers who were digging a grave. 
They had chosenoneof the most rexiiote and neglected comers 
of the churchyard ; where, from the nütnber of nameless graves 
around , it would appear that the indigent and friendless were 
huddled intb the earth. I was told ti^at the new>made grave 
was f orthie önly son of a poor widow. While I watf iheditating 
on the distinctions of wörldly rank, which ext end thtis down 
into thö vBry dust , the toll of tlie bell ahnouhced the a^^roäöh 
of the füneral. They were the ob8ec[üies öf povferty, with 
which pride had notlühg to do. A' coffin of the plainesttiiä;- 
terials, without pall or other covering, was borne by sömö öf 
the vüliagett. The sexton walked before with ah aii^ df cöld 
indifference. There were nö mocltmourn^ in thfe trkppiiigs 
of affe^ed wt)e; but there was on6 rleal mourn^' whd'fefebly 
totter^d fltfter tiie cSorpse» It was thei aged mothc^ of ' the 
dec'eiaised' — the^'pbor cÖd wbriiän'whoin I had Seen seated on 
the Steps of the sAtkt, She was supported by a humble fHend, 
who was endeavouring to comfort'her; A few of thö i^eigh- 
bouzing'poor had jöined the train , ' a^d some clüldreii' of the 
vfllajg^' T^cre'rhnnlng hahd'in band', n6v^ shoutitig with un- 
thinJdügmSrth, and'now pfausing to gäze, with childlsh curio- 
sity, on the gHef o'f'the moumer. 

As the &neral train approached the grave, the parson 

7* 
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issued from the church-porch, arrayed in the surplice, with 
prayer-book in band, and attended by tbe derk« Tbe service, 
however, was a mere act of cbarity. The deceased had been 
destitate, and the survivor was penniless. It was shuffled 
through, therefore, m form , bat coldly and unfeelingly, The 
well-£d priest moved bat a few steps from the church-door; 
bis Yoice could scarcely be heard at the grave ; and never did 
I hear the foneral service, that sabUme and toachingceremony, 
tamed into such a frigid mummery of words« 

I approached the grave. The coffin was placed on the 
groond. On it were inscribed the name and ageof the deceased 
— ''George Somers, aged 26 years." The poor mother had 
been assisted to kned down at the head of it Her withered 
handswereclasped, asifinprayer, bat I coald perceive by a 
feebie rocking of the body, and a convalsive motion of the lips, 
that she was gazmg on the last relics of her son, with Ülq 
yeamings of a mother*s heart. 

The Service being ended, preparations were made to de- 
posit the coffin in the earth. There was that bustling stir 
which breaks so harshly on the feelings of grief and affection; 
directions given in the cold tones of basiness; the striking of 
Bpades into sand and gravel; which at the grave of those we 
love, is, of all sounds, äe most withering, The bastle around 
seemed to waken the mother from a wretched reveiie* She 
raised her glazed eyes, and looked abont with a faint wildness. 
As the men approached with cords to lower the coffin into the 
grave, she wrang her hands and broke into an agony of grief. 
The poor woman who attended her took her by the arm^ en- 
deavouring to raise her from the earth, and to whisper some- 
thing like consolation — '' Nay, now — nay, now — don't take 
it so sorely to heart** She could only shake her head and 
wring her hands, as one not to be comforted« 

As they loweredthe body into the earth, the creaking of 
the cords seemed to agonize her ; bat when, on some acddental 
obstraction, there was ajastling in the coffin, all the tender- 
ness of the mother borst forth ; as if any haim coald come ta 
him whp was far beyond the reach of worldly sajffering! 
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I conld see no more — my heart swelled into my throat — 
my eyes filledwith tears — I feit aa if Iwere acting a barbarous 
part in standing by and gazing idly on this scene of matemal 
angoish. I wandered to another part of the chnrchyard, where 
I remained nntil the fimeral train had disporsed. 

Wben I saw the mother slowly and painfully quitting the 
grave , leaving behind her the remains of all that was dear to 
her on earth, and retoming to sflence and destitation, my 
heart ached for her. What, thoughtl, are the distresses of 
the rieh ! they have frlends to soothe — pleasores to beguile — 
a world to divert and dissipate their griefs. What are the 
sorrows of the young! Their growing minda soon close above 
the woond — tJieir elastic spirits soon rise beneath the pres- 
sure — their green and ductile affections soon twine around 
new objects. But the sorrows of the poor, who have no out- 
ward appliances to soothe — the sorrows of the aged, with 
whom life at best is but a wintry day , and who can look for no 
after-growth of joy — the sorrows ofawidow, aged, solitary, 
destitute, mouming over an only son, the last solace of her 
years; these are indeed sorrows which make us feel the im- 
potency of consolation. ^ 

It was some time before I left the chnrchyard. On my way 
homeward I met with the woman who had acted as comforter : 
she was just retuming from accompanying the mother to her 
lonely habitation, and I drew from her some particulars con- 
nected with the affecting scene I had witnessed. 

The parents of the deceased had resided in theviUage &om 
childhood. They had inhabited one of the neatest cottages, 
and by Tarious rural occupations, and the assistance of a small 
garden,had supported themselvescreditably andcomfortably, 
and led a happy and blameless life. They had one son , who 
had grown up to be the staff and pride of their age. — "Oh, 
SirP Said the good woman, ''he was such a comely lad, so 
sweet-tempered, so kind to every one around him, so dutifiil to 
his parents I It did one*8 heart good to see him of a Sunday, 
dressed out in his best, so tall, so straight, so cheery^ support- 
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ing bis old mother to church — jfpr she was always fonder of 
leaning on Gcorge>,$^:m than on her goQd^an'^s; and, poor 
soui I sbe migbt well be prou^ of bim , for a^$ner lad tbere was 
not in the coui^try round," 

Unfortunately, tbe so^ was tempte^, .^^^nn^ ,^ jeajr of 
scarcitj and agricultural hardship , to enter into tbe service of 
one of the small craft that plied on a neighbouring river. He 
bad not been long in this einplöy wben he was entrapped by a 
press-gang, and carriedoff to sea. Hi|B parents receiVed tidings 
of bis seizure, but beyond that they could learn notbing. ' It 
was tbe loss of their main pröp. The fatber , whp was alreadj 
infinn, grew beartlessand melancholj, and sunk into bisgrave. 
Tbe widow, left lonelj in her age and feebleness, could no 
longer Support berself, and came upon tbe parish. Still tbere 
was a kind feeiing toward her thrbugbout tbevillage, anda 
certain respect, as being one of tbe oldest inbabitants. As no 
one applied for the cottage , in which she bad passed so many 
bappy days, she was permitted to remain in it, wbere she lived 
solitary and almost belpless. The few wants of nature were 
chiefly supplied from the scanty productions of her little 
garden, which the neighbours would now and then cultivate 
for her. It was but a few days before tbe time at which these 
circumstances were told me, that she was gathexing some 
yegetables for her repast, whien she heard the cottage door 
wMch faced the gajrden suddenly open. A stranger came out, 
and seemed to be looking eagerly and vwildly aronnd. He 
was dressed in seamen's clotbes, wa« emadated and ghastly 
pale, and bore tbe air <j>f one l^roken by slckn^s an^ Iwdsbips. 
He saw her, and hastened tow^d her, but bis ßteps.yrjere faint 
and faltering; he san^ on bis knees before her, andi sobbed 
like a child. The poor wom^ gaz^d upon bim witb a Taqant 
and wandering eye — " Ob my dear , dear inother^ don't you 
know your son? your poor boy .George?" It was indeed the 
wreckof her once noble lad: who, shattered by wpunds, by 
sicknes^andforeignimpiisonment, had, at lengtl;!, dragged 
bis waste^ limbs homeward, to repose among tl^e scene^ of bis 
cbildhood. 
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Iwiü not attempt to detail thepartlcnlarsofsuchameeting, 
where joy and sonowwere so completely blended: still he was 
alive! he was come home! he migfat yet live to comfort and 
cherish her old agel Natuie, howover, was ezhausted in hiin; 
and if anything had been wanting M> finish the work of fate, 
the desolation of his Aative cottage would have been sufficient. 
He stretched himself onibe|»aUetoii whichhis widowedmother 
had passed many a aleepless night, and he nevex rose £rom it 
again. 

The villagers, when they heard thatOeorge Somers had 
retnmed^ crowded to see him, offeiing every comfort and 
assistance that their humble means afiforded. He was too 
weak, howeyer, to talk — he coold only look his thajoks. Hls 
mother was his constant attendant; and he seemed unwilling 
to be helped by any other band. 

There is something in sickness that breaks down the pride 
of manhood ; that sof tens the heart, and brings it back to the 
feehngs of infancy. Who thathaslanguished, eveninadvanoed 
life, in sickness and despondency^ who that has pined on a 
weary bed in the neglect and londiness of a f oreign land ; bat 
has tibiought on the mother *Hhat looked on bis childhood," 
that smoothed his pillow, and administeredtohishelplessness? 
Oh 1 there is an enduring tendemesa in the loye of a mother 
to a son, that transcends all other affections of the heart It is 
neither to be chilled by selfisfaness^nor daunted by danger, nor 
weakenedby worthlessness, nor stified by ingratitude. She 
will sacrifice every covifort ;to his.eonyenience; she will sur- 
render every pleasure to bis enjoyment; she will glory in his 
fame, and exult iß his prosperity ; — and if adversity oyertake 
him, he will be the dearer to her through misfortune; and if 
disgrace settle upon his name, she will still loye and cherish 
him in jspite of his disgrace; and if all the world beside cast 
him off, she will be all the world to him. 

Poor Creorgie Somers had known what it was to be in sick- 
ness, andnonetosoothe-^-lonelyandinprison, andnoneto 
yisit him. He could not endure his mother from his sight: if 
she moyed away , his eye wonld f oUo w her. She would sit for 
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hours b j bis bed, watcbingbim as he slept. Sometimes he would 
Start from a fcYcrish dream, and look anxiouslj up until he 
saw heryenerable form bending over bim; when he would take 
her band, lay it on bis bosom, and fall asleep with the trän- 
qaillity of a cbild. In this way he died. 

My first Impulse on bearing this humble tale of affiiction, 
was to Visit the cottageof the moumer, and administer pecu- 
niary assistance , and , if possible , comfort. I found , however, 
on inquiry, that the good f eelings of the villagers had promptecl 
them to do every thing that the case admitted; and as the 
poor know best how to eonsole each other's sorrows , I did not 
venture to intrude. 

The next Sundaj I was at the village church; when, to my 
surprise, I saw the poor old woman tottering down the aisle to 
her accustomed seat on the steps of the altar. 

She had made an effort to put on something like mouming 
for her son ; and nothing could be more touching than this 
struggle between pious sySection and utter poverty: a black 
riband or so — a faded black handkerchief, and one or two 
moro such humble attempts to czpress by outward signs that 
grief which passes show. When I looked round upon the 
storied monuments , the stately hatchments , the cold marble 
pomp , with which grandeur moumed magnificently over de- 
parted pride, and tumed to this poor widow, bowed down 
by age and sorrow at the altar of her God, and o£fering up 
the prayers and praises of a pious, though a broken heart, I 
feit that this living monumcnt of real grief was worth tiiem lül. 

I related her story to some of the wealthy members of the 
congregation, and they were moved by it. They ezerted them- 
selves to render her Situation more comfortable, and to hghten 
her afBictions. It was, however, but smoothing a few steps to 
the gravo. In the course of a Sunday or two after, she was 
missed from her usual seat at church; and before I left the 
ueighbourhood I heard, with a feeling of satisfaction, that she 
had quietly breathed her last, and had gone to rejoin those she 
loved, in that world where sorrow is never known, and friends 
aro never parted* 
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THE 
BOAR'S HEAD TAVERN, EASTCHEAP. 

A SBAKSPBARIÄN RB8EABCH. 



*' A tavem is the rendezYOus, the exchange, the staple 
of good feiiovB. I have heard my great-grandfather teil, 
how bis great-grandfather should say, that it was an old 
proverb when bis great-great<grandfather was a cbild, 
* tbat it was a good wind tbat blew a man to the wine.'** 

MOTHEB BOMBZB. 

It 18 a pioua custom , in some Catholic coiutries , to honour 
the memory of saints by votive lights bumt before tbebr pio- 
tures. The popularity of a saint, therefore, may be known by 
the nnmber of theso offcnngs. One, perhaps, is left to moulder 
in the darkness of bis little chapel; another mayhaveasolitary 
lamp to thröwits blinking rays athwart bis effigy; while the 
whole blaze of adoration is lavished at the shrine of some 
beatified father of renown. The wealthy devotee brings his 
huge luminary of wax: the eagcr zealot his seven-branched 
candlestick; and even the mendicaut pilgrim is bynomeans 
satisfied that saffident light is thrown upon^the deceased, 
uuless he hang np his little lamp of smoking oiL The con- 
sequence is, that in the eagemess to enlighten, they are often 
apt to obscure; and I have occasionally seen an unlucky saint 
almost smoked out of countenance by the officiousness of his 
foUowers. 

In like manner has it fared with the immortal Shakspeare. 
Every writer considers it his bounden duty to light np some 
portion of his character orworks,and torescuesomemeritfrom 
oblivion« The commentator, opulent in words, produces vast 
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tomes of dissertations; the common herd of editors send ap 
mists of obscuiity from their notes at the bottom of eachpage; 
and every casual scribbler bringe bis farthing roshlight of 
eology or research, to swel,! the cloud of incense and of 
smoke. 

Ab I hononr all est^bllshed usages of rnjibretbren of the 
quill, I thought it but proper to contribute my mite of homage 
to the memory of the illustrious bard. I was for some time, 
however, sorely puzzled in what way I should discharge this 
duty. I found myself anticipated in every attempt at a new 
reading: every doubtfiil line had been explained a dozen 
differeutways, andperplexed beyond the reach of elucidation; 
and as to finepassages, tfaey had all been amply praised by 
previotts admirers; nay, so completely had the bard, of late, 
been overlarded wllii panegyric 'by a great German critic, that 
it was difficolt qow to find even a fault that had not been 
argued into a beauty. 

In tibds peiplezity, I nras one moinJag toinü^g over Im 
pages, whenicasually opeoQied upon the comic seines of Henry 
lY.f.and was, in a momenut, «completely loot in jthß jnadcap 
revelry of tfee Boards Hea^ Tavem. So vividly and naturaüy 
are theoe sceaes /of hwnonr depieted, and with such focoe and 
conaisteaicy are the cbaraciters aus^^ijaed, that «tiiey beqome 
mlngled up m the mind with the faetsand pecsonaiges of real 
life. To few readecB does It occur^ thal; these are all ideal 
cr«ations of apoet'sbraiuy and that, insobertmth, noGHdch 
knot of merry xoysters ever enliv/cned the d.ull neighbonrfaood 
ofiEiaatcheap. 

For my pajrt, X love to give myself up tx> the illusions of 
pofitry. A hiero «of fictiom that uever ezisted, is just as valuable 
to me as a hero of history that existed a thousand years sinfie; 
and , if I may be excused such an insensibility to the comnion 
ties of human nature , I would not give up fat Jack for half the 
great men of «ncient chronide. What have the hjeroe« jof yore 
done for me, x>r men like säe ? They hav« conquered countries 
of whioh I do not enjoy an acre ; or they h&ve gained laurels 
of which I do not inherit a kaf ; or ämy h&v« fumished ex- 
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aizipIesof,harebrained prowess,which Jhaveneither the opppr- 
tunily nor the inclinaiion to follow. jBut , old ^ack ^alat£vff I 
— kind Jack Falstaff I — sweet Jack Falstaff! — has enlarged 
the bonndaries of hwni^n enjojmej^i \^e h^s ,|tdded vast 
reg^ons of yrit and good humpur, xß which the poorest man 
may reyel; and has bequeath^d a neyer-f^iUn^^oberitauce of 
jollylaughter, tomakemankindmonjer a^d be1;tf:^ to^^hß latest 
posterity. 

A thought ßuddenly Struck me : ''I will make a pllgrimage 
tp Ea^tcheap/V^ai^^Iy closing the bock, ^^ßnd ^eeif the Old 
Boar's Head T,^y;em still exists. Who knows .but ,1 m^y light 
npoA some legendary traces of Dame Qui^kly a^ad her guests; 
at apj ];^te, Ijhere wj^ be a kin^red ples^ure in treadingthe 
halls once vocal with their .mirth, to that yrfnch. the toper 
eigoys j^.smeÜing to tl^e e^if^pty cask pnce £lled with generouA 
wine." 

The resolation yro^ iio sooner fonx^ed thanputinie^ecution« 
I forbear to tre^t of the varipus adventures fmd Wtp^ders l 
encountered i^ my t];a,yepbs; of the J^M^unted regjons ^ Cook 
Laue; of the faded glories of Little Bntaiiii, add .the parts 
adj^icent; what pents jl.r^ at Cateaton Street andOJd.Jewiy ; 
of l^e renowzipdGuildhf^U^ndl)ts t^o (itunted gia^ts, the pride 
aad wonder of .the city , a^d.the terror of -all \^ucky urchins; 
and how I visited London Stjoae , and strack my st^ upon it, 
in ijDOJltation of that arch rebel, Jack Cade. 

Let it suffice to say, tha^ X at l^gt]i fM^yed |tt merry 
Eastcheap, thatancient regionofw^t and wassail, ifrl^e the 
veiy names of the streets relished of good cheer, as Pudding 
Laii0 bears testimony even at the present day. ForEastcheap» 
says old Stow, *'was always famous for its .conyivial dpin^. 
The cookes cried bot ribbes of beef roasted, pies well baked, 
and other victaals : there was ^lattering of pewtpr pojts, h^jrpe, 
pipe, and sawtrie." AJL^l how s^dly is tl^ bq^i^ c;h^ged 
since the roaring days of Falstaff and old Sto^I The ^iadcap 
royster has given plape to theplodding.tradesman; the dat- 
ienng of pots and the sound of '^harpe and sawtrie'* to 
the diu of carts and the accursed dinging of the dustman's 
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bell; and no song is heard, save, baply, the strainof some 
syren from Billingsgate , chanting the eulogy of deceased 
mackereL 

I sought, in yain, for the ancient abode of Dame Qnicklj. 
The onlj relic of it is a boar's head , carved in relief in stone, 
which formerlj served as the sign ; bat, at present, is bullt into 
the parting line of two hooses, which stand on the site of the 
renowned old tavem. 

For the history of this little empire of good fellowship, I was 
referred to a tallow-chandler's widow, opposite, who had been 
born and brought up on the spot , and was looked up to as the 
indispntable chronicler of the neighboorhood. I found her 
seated in a little back parlour, the window of which looked out 
upon a yard about eight feet square , laid out as a flower-gar- 
den; while a glass doör opposite afforded a distant peep of the 
Street, through a vista of soap and tallow candles: Öie two 
views, which comprised, in allprobability, her prospects m 
life, and the little world in whidi she had lived, and moved, 
and had her being, for the better part of a Century. 

To be yersed in the history of Eastcheap , great and little^ 
from London Stone even unto the Monument , was, doubtless, 
in her opinion, to be acquainted with the history of the uni« 
verse. Yet , with all this , she possessed the simplicity of true 
wisdom, and that liberal communicative disposition, which 1 
have generaUy remarked in intelligent old ladies , knowing in 
the concems of their neighbourhood. 

Her Information, howeyer, did not eztend far back into 
antiquity. She could throw no light upon the histoiy of the 
Boards Head , from the time that Dame Quickly espoused the 
valiant Pistol, until the great fire of London, when it was 
unfortunately bumt down. It was soon rebuilt, and conti- 
nued to flourish under the old name and sign ; imtil a dying 
landlord, Struck with remorse for double scores, bad measures, 
and other iniquities which are incident to the sinüd race of 
publicans, endeavoured to make his peace with Heaven, by 
bequeathing the tavem to St. Michael's Church, CrookedLane, 
toward the supportin g of a chaplain. For some üme therestry 
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meetings were regularly held there; bat it was observed that 
the old Boar never held up his bead nnder chnrch goveminent. 
He gradoally declinedy and finally gave bis last gasp about 
tbirtj years since. The tayem was then tamed into shops; 
but she infoimed me , that a pictore of it was still preserved in 
St. Michaers Church , which stood just in the rear. To get a 
sight of this pictore was now my detennination; so, having 
infonned myself of the abode of the sezton, I took my leave 
of the yenerable chronider of Eastcheap, my yisit having 
donbtless raised greatly her opinion of her legendary lore, 
and fümished an important incident in the histoiy of her life. 

It cost me some difficulty, and mach carioosinquiiy, to 
ferret out the humble hanger-on ta the charch. I had to 
ezplore CrookedLane, and (üvers litüe alleys, and elbows, and 
dark passages, with which this old city is perforated, like 
an ancient cheese, ora worm-eaten ehest of drawers. At 
length I träced bim to a comer of a small court, soiroonded by 
iof^ hoases, where the inhabitants enjoy about as mach of 
the face of heaven as a Community of frogs at the bottom of a 
well. The sexton was a meek, acquiescing litÜe man, of a 
bowing, lowly habit; yet he had a pleasant twinkle in his eye ; 
and , if encouraged , would now and then hazard a small plea- 
santry ; such as a man of his low estate might venture to make 
in the Company of high churchwardens, and other mighty men 
of the earth« I found bim in Company with the deputy Organist, 
seated apart, likeMilton's angels; discoursing, nodoubt, on 
high doctrinalpoints, and settling the affairs of the church over 
a ^endly pot of ale — f or the lower dasses of English scldom 
deliberate on any weighty matter without the assistance of a 
cool tankard to dear their understandings. I arrived at the 
moment when they had finished their ale and their argnment, 
and were about to repair to the church to put it in order ; so, 
having made known my wishes , I receivcd their gradous per- 
mission to accompany them. 

The church of St Michad's , Crooked Lane , standing at a 
Short distance from Billingsgate, is enriched with the tombs of 
manyfishmongersof renown; and as every profession hasits 
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galazy of gloiy , and itv constellalaofn of great men , I preBome 
the monament of a mighty fishmonger of the olden tiine is 
reganded wiüt As- timeh retereuce by sueceeding generatioiui 
of the eraft, as poets' feei on oobtemplating the tömb of 
Virgil, or soldiers tUe moiittiBeiit of a MarlbOrongh or a 
TtU'eime. 

I 6axmotbttttii!Mit£^de, while tiiuB speaking of illurtrioas 
nien, tbobserv^ thatSt. MibhaeFs, CroökedLane, cotitfüns 
alfto th^ aishes ofthat dtmghty ohampioii ,• William Wai^«t>rth, 
Edight , wfao 85'iDiaufdiiy clore down the study wSght , Wat 
Tyier, lii'SiiÜthMd; aheW>'woithyof hotiotuableblasüü, as 
ahnodtthe oittylicmiinai^ on recordfiaixltrus'fi>rdMd8of arms: 
— the BOY erei^tr of öö6kD)Ry beingf genersilly i^mmned as the 
mo«t pabifieöf all poteütates. * 

* Theribllovingwas the andentinscripüoziün the moAtrxttent 
of thii^watthy; Trmcb, unhappily, was detftroyed in^the g^reat 
conflkgratipn: — 

Uereufider Ivth a man of Fane , 
WilUam Waiwdrth callyd by name; 
Fishmonger he waß in lyfitime here , 
And twise Lord Maior as in books appere: 
Who, with courage stout and manly myght, 
Slew Jack Straw in Rynff Richard^s sight 
For which act done, and trew entent, 
The Kyngmade him knyeht'incontinent; 
And gsve' hiin armes , as nere you see , 
To deeiare his fkct and chitalme : 
He left this iyff the yere of our God 
Thirteen hondred foursoore and three odd. 

An error in the foreffoing inscription has been coireeted by 
the Yenerable Stow. ^^Whereas^'^saiÜi he, '4t hathbeen far 
spread abroad by yulgar opinion, that the rebel smitten down so 
manftiUy by Sir William Wal worth, the then worthy Lord Maior, 
was named Jack Straw, and not Wat Tyler, I thought good to 
reconcile this rash conceiyed doubt by such testimony as I find 
in ancient and good records. The principal leaders, or captains, 
of the commons, were Wat Tyler, as the first man; the second 
was John, or Jack, Straw, &c. Ac." — Stow'b London. 
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A4Jomiiigthechurch,iii a small cemetery , immediately 
andep the back ndndowB of wiiat was once tfae Boar's Head, 
Stands the tombstona of Robert Preston, whiiome drawer at 
the tsrem« It is nownearly a Century since this tnisty drairer 
of good liqilor'closedhis'bttötling cax«er, and wasthiis qaieüy 
deposited witfain call of bis castomoB« Ab I was elearmg 
away the weeds from bis ^itlapb, the little sexton drew me on 
one side witfa a mysterioos air, aikd infonned mein a Ibw voice, 
tha* onee upon atinke, on a davk itintry night, y^hea, the wind 
wttsunraly^ howliag, and whisüing, banging aboüt doors and 
irindowv, MioA twiriing weathereocks, so that the living were 
frightened out of their beds, and eren the dead coold not 
ledeep quieily in their graves, the ghost of honest Preston, 
which happened to be airing its^ in tiie chmxdiyard, was 
attracted bytfae wellt-kuown call of^'waiter'* from the Boards 
Uead, and made^its- sndden appearance in the nddst of a 
roating olub , jnst as thepansh derft was singing a ^)«ve from 
the>''n)Brrie gariaad of Captain Death^* to'the discomfitwe of 
snndiy tndn-band calptaiils , and tfae coavendon of ait indfidel 
attomey, who became a zealous Christiati on the spot, andwas 
never known to twist the truth afterwards , ezcept in- the way 
ofbndnes». 

I beg it may be remembehred, tiiat I do not pledge mysdf 
for the authenticity of this anecdote; thongh it is well known 
that the chnrchyaixb and by Hiomers of this old metropoMs are 
T&fy mach infested ^tii' peirturbed spirils; and evety one 
must haye hea^' of tÜe Gock Lane ghost , and' the appiudüon 
that guards the regalia in the Tower, which has frightened so 
inany bold sentincds almostont of their wits. 

Be all this as'it may, tlns Bobert Preston- seeilis to have 
been a worthy suecessorto ike nimble-tongnedfVancis, who 
attended upon the r'evels ofPnnce Hai; to havie been equally 
prompt with bis " Anon, ahon, Sir;'* and to have transcended 
bis predecessor in honesty ; för FalstafiT, the veracity of whose 
taste no man will yenture to impeach, flaüy aceuses Francis of 
putting lime in bis sack^; whereas^ honest ^Preston's epitaph 
iauds bim for the sobriety of bis conduct, the sonndness of bis 
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wine, and the faimeBs of his measnre.* The worthy digni« 
taries of the chiirch, however, did not appear mach captiTated 
hy the sober virtues of the tapster ; the deputy Organist, who 
had a moist look out of the eye , made some shrewd remark on 
the abstemionsness of a manbroughtupamongfullhogsheads; 
and the little sezton corroborated his opinion by a significant 
wink, and a dubious shake of the head. 

Thus fax my researehes , though they threw mach light on 
the histoiy of tapsters, fishmongers, and lord mayors, yet 
disappointe4 me in the great object of my qaest, the pietare 
of the Boar's Head tavem. No sach painting was to be föond 
in the church of St Michael. ^'Marry and amenl** said I, 
'^here endeth my research!*' So I was giving the matter up 
with the air of a baffled antiquary , when my fnend the sezton, 
perceiving me to be cnrious in every thing relatiye to the old 
tavem, offered to show me the choice vessels of the vestry, 
which had been handed down from remote times, when the 
parish meetings were held at the Boar's Head. These were 
deposited in the parish dnb-room, which had been transferred, 
on the dedine of the ancient establishment , to a tavem in the 
neighboarhood. 

A few Steps brought as to the house , which Stands No. 12, 
Miles's Lane, bearing the title of The Mason*s Arms, and is 

* Ab this insorintion is rife with excellent moraiity, I trän- 
soribe it for the admonition of delinquent tapsters. It is, no 
doubtfthe produotion ofsome choice spirit,who onoe freqaented 
the Boar's Head. 

Bacchus, to give the toping world surprise, 
Produced one sober son , and here he lies. 
Thouffh rear'd among füll hogsheads, he defy'd 
The cnarms of wine, and every one beside. 
O reader , if to justice thou 'rt inclined , 
Keep honest Preston daily in thy mind. 
He drew good wine , took care to fill bis pots, 
Had sun^ virtues that excus'd his faults : 
Youthat on Bacchus have the like dependence, 
Fray oopy Bob in measure and attendance. 
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kcpt by Master Edward Honeybail, the "bully-rock" of the 
«stabl^hment It is one of those little tavems wbich abotmd 
in the heart of the city , and form the cientre of gossip and in- 
telligence of the neighbonrhood. We entered Üie bar-roora, 
which waa narrow and darkling; forin these close lanea bat 
few rays of reflected light are enabled to struggle down to the 
inhabitants, whose broad day is at best bat atolerabletwilight 
The room was partitioned into boxes , each eontaining a table 
«pread witii a dean white cloth, ready for dinner. This showed 
that the gaests were of the good old stamp , and divided their 
day eqafJly , for it was bat just one o'elocL At the lower end 
of the room was a dear coal fire, before which a breast of lamb 
was roasting. A row of bright brass candlcsticks and pewter 
mags glistened along the mantel-piece , and an old-fashioned 
eloek ticked in one comer. There was something primitive 
iiii this medleyof kitchen, parlour, and hall, that carried me 
back to earlier times, and pleased me, The place, indeed, was 
hamble: bat every thing had that look of Order and neatness, 
which bespeak thesaperintendence ofa notable Englishhoase- 
wife. A groap of amphibious-looking beings , who might be 
either fishermen oi: sailors , were regaling themselves in one of 
the boxes. As I was avisitor ofrather higher pretensions, I 
was oshered into a litüe misshapen back-room, having at least 
nine comers. It was lighted by a skylight, fumished with 
antiqaated leathem chairs, and omamented with the portrait 
of a fat pig. It was evidently appropriated to particolar 
castomers, and I foand a shabby gentleman, in a red nose and 
oil-cloth hat, seated in one comer meditating on a half-empty 
potof porter. 

The old sexton had taken the landlady aside , and with an 
air of profoond importance imparted to her my errand. Dame 
Honeyball was a lUcely, plamp, bastling little woman, and no 
bad sabstitate for that paragon of hostesses, Dame Qaickly. 
She seemed delighted with an opportunity to oblige; and 
harrying ap stairs to the archives of her hoose, where the 
precions vessels of the parishclubweredepo8ited,sheretamed, 
sQÜling and coortesying, with them in her hands, 

The Skeuh Boolh, ^ 
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Tbe first sbe presented me was a japanned izon tobaoco- 
box, of gigantic size, out of which, I was told, the vestry had 
smoked at their stated meetings , fince time immemorial ; and 
which was never sufferod to be ptofaiied by YUlgar kands , or 
ttsed on common ocoasions. I recerred it with becoming 
reverence ; but what was my delight, at beholdlng to its eorer 
the identical painting of which 1 was in qucstl Thcre was 
displayed the OTitsidc of the Boax's Head tavcm^ and before 
the door was to be seen the whole convivial group , at table, in 
füll rerel; pictured with that wonderfal fideli^ and force, 
with which the portraits of renowaied generals andoommodores 
are illustrated on tobaeeo-boxes, forthebenefitofposterity. 
Lest, howevor, there shouldbe anjmistake, the cmming limner 
had waiil 7 inscribed the names of Prince Hai and Fsübitaff on 
tho bottom of their chairs. 

On the inside of the cover was an insoription , nearly obli- 
terated , recording that this box was the gift of Sir Richard 
Gore for the moe of the vestry meetings at the Boar's Uead 
taveni, and that it was '^repaired and beantified byhissttoces- 
sor , Mr. John Packard , 1767." Such i« a faithlnl description 
of this august and yenerable relie; and Iquestion whether the 
icamcd Scriblcrius contemplated his Roman shield, or the 
Knights of tbe Round Table the long-sought saint-greal, with 
more exwltation, 

While I was meditating on it with enraptured gase, Dame 
Honeybttll, who was highly gratified by the interest it excited, 
put in my hands a drinking cup or goblet, which also belonged 
to the vestry, and was descended from the old Boards ii(^ad. It 
bore tho inscription of having been the gift of Francis Wythers, 
Knight, and was hold, sbe told me, in exceeding great value, 
being considered very '^antyke." This last opünon was 
strengthencd by the shabby gentleman in the red nose and 
oil-cloth hat, and whom I strongly suspect to be a lineal 
descendaut from the valiant Bardolph. Ile enddenly aroused 
from his meditation on the pot of porter, and casting a knowing 
look at the goblet, exciaimed, **Ay, ay! the head don't aclvs 
now that made that there artide ! " 
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The great Importance attached to this memento of ancient 
revelij hy modern ehurchwardens at first puzzled me: but 
there is nothing sharpena the apprehension so much as anti- 
quarian research; for I immediately perceived that this could 
De no other than the identical '^parcel-gilt goblet" on which 
Falstaff made his loving but faithless vow to Dame Quickly; 
and whlch woold, of course , be treasured up with care among 
the regaÜa of her domains, as a testlmonj of that solemn 
contractu 

Mine hostess, indeed, g&^e me a long historfhow the goblet 
had been handed down ft'om generation to generation. She 
also entertained sie with manj particulars conceming the 
worthy yestrymen who have seated themselves thus quietly on 
the stools of the ancient roysters of Eastcheap, and, like so 
raanj commentators , utter clouds of smoke in honour of 
Shakspeare. These I forbear to relate, lest my readers should 
not be as corious in these matters as myself. Buffice it to say, 
the neighboursy one and all, about £astcheapf believethat 
Falstaff and his merry crew actually lived aad revelled there. 
Kay, there are severid legendary anecdotes conceming him 
still eztant among the oldest frequenters of the Mason^s Arms, 
which they give as transmitted down from tbeir forefathers; 
aad Mr. M^Kash, an Irish hair-dresser, whose shop Stands on 
the Site of the old Boar's Uead, has several dry jokes of Fat 
Jack*8, not iaid down in the books, with whieh he makes his 
cnstomers ready to die of laughter. 

I now tumed to my friend the sexton to make some farther 
inqulries, but I found him sunk in pensive meditation. Uis 
head had declined a little on one side; a deep sigh heaved 
from the very bottom of his stomaeh ; and though I could not 

* Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-güt goblet, sitting in 
mv Dolphin Chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, on 
Wednesday in WTiitsun-week, when the pnnce broke thy head 
for likening his father to a singing man of Windsor; thou didst 
swear to me then, asl was washing thy wonnd, to marr}' me, and 
make me my lady, thy wife. Canst thou deny it? — Henry IV. 
Part IL 

8» 
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see a tear trembling in bis eye, yet a moistme ^as cvidently 
stealing from a coraer of hia mouth. I followed the direction 
of bis eye through the door whicb stood opeu, and found it 
flxcd wistfully on tbe savoaiy breast of lamb, roasting in drip- 
ping ricbness before the fire. 

I now called to mind, that, in the eagemess of m j recondite 
investigation, I was keeping tbe poor man from bis dinner« 
My bowels yeamed with sympathy , and putting in bis band a 
small token of my gratitude and good-will, I departed, with a 
bearty benediction on him, Dame Honeyball, and the Parisb 
Club of Crooked Lane; — not forgetting my shabby, bat sen- 
tentious friend» in the oil-doth hat and copper nose. 

Thus bavelgiTen a "tedions brief" acconnt of tbis in- 
teresting research, for whicb, if it prove too short and nnsatia- 
factory, I can only plead my inezperience in this branch of 
literature, so deservedly populär at tbe present day. I am 
aware that a more skilful Ulustrator of the immortal bard 
would have swelled the materials I have touched upon to a 
good merchantable bulk; compzising the biographies of Wil- 
liam Walworth, JackStraw, and Robert Preston; some notice 
of the eminent fishmongers of St. Michaers; the histoiy of 
£a8tcheap,great and little; private anecdotesof Dame Honey- 
ball and her pretty daughter, whomihave not evenmentioned; 
to say nothing of a damsel tending the breast of lamb (and 
whom, by the way, Iremarked to be a comely lass, with a neat 
foot and ankle); — the whole enlivened by the riots of Wat 
Tyler, and illuminated by the great fire of London. 

AU this I leave as a rieh mine, to be worked by fiiture 
commentators; nor do I despaür of seeing the tobacco-box, 
and the *'parcel-gilt goblet,*' whicb I have thus brought to 
light, the subjects of fiitare engravings, and almost as fruitful 
of voluminous disscrtations and disputes as the shield of 
Achilles, or the far-famed Portland vase. 
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THE 

MÜTABIUTY OF UTERATUBE. 

A COLLOQUT IN WESTMINSTEIl ABBEY. 



I know that all beneath the moon deoavs , 
And what by mortals in this world is brought, 
In time's great periods shall retum to nought. 

I know that all the muse's heavenly layes, 
With toil of sprite which are so dearly bought, 
Asidlesounds, offewornonearesought, 

That there is nothing lighter than mere praise. 

DuUMMOND OF HaWTHOBNDEN. 

Thbbs are certain half-dreaming moods of mind, in which 
we naturally steal away from noisc and glare, and seek some 
quiet haunt, where we may indulge our reveries and build our 
air ca.stles nndistorbed. In such a mood I was loitering about 
the cid grey cloistersof Westminster Abbey, enjoying that 
luznry of wandering thought which one is apt to dignify with 
the name of reflection ; when suddenly an irruption of madcap 
boys from Westminster School, playing at football, broke in 
upon the monastic stillness of the place, making the vanlted 
passages and mouldering tombs echo with their merriment, I 
Bought to take refiige from their noise by penetrating still 
deeper into the solitudes of the pile , and applied to one of the 
vergers for admission to the library. He conductedmethrough 
a portal rieh with the crumbling sculptore of former ages, 
whi<ih opened upon a gloomy passage leading to the Chapter- 
house and the Chamber in which Doomsday Book is deposited. 
Just within the passage is a small door on the left, To this 
the verger applied akey; it was double lockcd, and opened 
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with some diffictilty , as if seldom used. We now ascended a 
daxk narrow staircase , and passing throngh a second door, 
entered the library. 

I fonnd myself in a lofty antiqne hall, the roof snpported 
by massive joists of old English oak. It was soberlj lighted 
by a ro w of Gothic Windows at a considerable height from the 
floor, and which apparently opened npon the roofs of the 
cloisters. An ancient pictore of some reyerend dignitary of 
the chorch in his robes hung oyer the fire-place. Aronnd the 
hall and in a smaU gallery were the books, airanged in carved 
oaken cases. They consisted principaUy of old polemical 
writers , and were much more wom by time than ose. In the 
centre of the library was a solitary table with two or three 
booksonit, an inkstand without ink, and a fiew pens parched 
by long disuse. The place seemed fitted for qtdet stndy and 
profound meditation. It was buried deep among the massive 
walls of the abbey, and shiit up from the tumolt of the world. 
I could only hear now and then the shouts of the school-boys 
faintly swelling from the cloisters, and the soond of a bell 
tolling for prayers, that echoed soberly along the roofs of the 
abbey . By degrees the shouts of merriment grew fainter and 
fainter, and at length died away. The bell ceased to toU, 
and a profound silence reigned through the dusky hall. 

I had taken down a little thick quarto, curiously bound in 
parchment, with brass clasps, and seatedmyseifat the table 
ina vener able elbow-chair. Instead of reading, however, I 
was beguiled by the solemn monastic air , and Ufeless quiet of 
the place, into a train of musing. As I looked around upon 
the old volumes in their mouldering Covers, thus ranged on 
theshelves, and apparently never disturbed in their repose, I 
could not but consider the library a kind of literary cataeomb, 
where authors, likemummies, are piously entombed, and left 
to blacken and moulder in dusty oblivion. 

How much, thought I, has each of these volumes, now 
thrust aside with such indifference, cost some achlng head! 
how many weary days ! how many sleepless nights ! How have 
their authors buried themselves in the solitude of cells and 
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elmslersi fikut themselTes ap trom the face of man, and the 
still moES Uessed faoe of natura; and devoted tbemselves t9 
painfiilresearcliaadintenflerefleetiQnl Andallforwhat? to 
otßüpj aa inohof doBty »helf — to have the title of thelr wodm 
read now aad then in a fnture age^by some drowty ehurelunan 
or oaauai atraggler Ulie myself ; and in another age to be lo«t, 
ereil ta zemembrance. Sudi is tbe amoiint of thia boaeted im- 
mortality. A mere temporary ruBkonr, alocalaoond; likethe 
toane of tbat bell wbicb has Just toUed aaiong theee towers, 
fijüng the ear for a moment — lingering transienüy in echo — 
«ttd then paasing away Mke a thing that wa^i not ! 

Whüe I sat hiüf mimnuring, half meditating the»e unpro- 
fitabk speenlationtt, withmyheadrestingonmyhand, Iwas 
tiunmimiDg with the othw band upon the quarto, untU I ac- 
cidentally loosened the clAeps; when, to mj ntter aatoniah- 
imotf iha Uttle book gare two or three yawn», like one 
avaAcing £rom a deep sle^ ; then a hnaky hem ; and at length 
begaa to ti^k. At first its roiae was veiy hoarse and broken, 
beäig mach troubled by a eobweb which aome stadious spider 
had woren acMM» it; and ha^ing probably eontraeted a oold 
£rwB long expoeureto the ehiUe aad dampaof the abbey« Ina 
Short timOy howeyer, it became more distinety and I eoon 
fonnd it an exceedingly fluent, eonversable little tarne. Its 
langoage, to be sore , was rather quaint and obsolete, aad its 
proBoneiation, what, in the present day, would be deemed 
barbacoos; bat I shall cndeaTonr, a« f ar as I am $bl^ to 
render it in modern parlance« 

It began with raiüngs abont the neglect of the world— 
abont merit being snffered to lang^sh in obscnrity, and other 
sneh oommon-plaee topics of Uterary repining, and eom- 
l^lamd bitterly that it had not been opened for more than two 
eentories; that the Dean only looked now and then into the 
library, sometimes took down a volame or two, trified with 
them for a few moments, and then retomed them to tbeir 
shelves. '^What a plague do they mean," said the little 
qnarto, which I began to perceive was somewhat cholorio, •— 
*^what a plague do they mean by keeping several thousand 
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volmnea of ns shut up bere, and watched by a sei of old 
vdrgcrsy like so many beauties in a barem ^ mereiy to be 
looked at now and then by the Dean ? Books were written to 
gire pleasore and to be enjoyed; and I would bave a nie 
passed that tbe Dean should pay eacb of ns a visit at least 
once a-year ; or if be is not equal to tbe task, let tbem onee in 
a while tarn loose tbe whole scbool of Westminster among qb, 
that at any rate we may now and then bave an airing." 

"Söftly, my worthy firiend," replied I; <*you are not 
aware how mach better you are off than most books of your 
generation. By being stored away in this ancient Mbraiy, you 
are like the treasured remains of those saints and monarchs 
which lie enshrined in the adjoining cbapels; while the re- 
mains of their contemporary mortals, left to the ordinaxy 
conrse of nature, bave long since retumed to the dnst." 

^^ Sir," said the little tome , ruffiing bis leaves and looking 
big, *'I was written for all the world, not for the bookworms 
of an abbey* I was intended to circolate from band to band, 
like other great contemporary works; bat here bave I been 
clasped up for more than two oenturies, and might bave 
silently fallen a prey to these worms that are playing the veiy 
vengeance with my intestines , if you had not by chance given 
me an opportunity of uttering a few last words before I go to 
pieces." 

^' My good friend " rejoined I , '* had you been left to the 
drculation of which you speak , you would long ere this have 
been no more. To judge from your physiognomy, you are 
now well stricken in years: very few of your contemporaries 
can be at present in existence; and those few owe their. Iqu-» 
gevity to beiag immured like yourself in old libraries; which, 
Buffer me to add, instead of likening to haremsy you might 
more properly and gratefdlly have compared to tiiose in£]> 
maries attached to religioas establishments^ for the benefit of 
the old and decrepit, and where, by quiet fostering and no 
einployment, tbeyoflieaendure to aii amazingly good-fois 
nothing old age. 

^^You talk of your contemporaries as if in drculation*^ 
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irhere do yoa meet with their works? wbat do we hear of 
Eobert Grosteste of Lincoln? No one eocüd have toiled harder 
than he fbr immortalitj* fie is said to have writtea nearly 
two hundred volomes. He buiity as it were, a pynmid of 
books to pezpetuate his name; bat, alasl the pyiamid haa 
long since fallen, and only a few fingments are scattered in 
TarioQS lifararies, where they are scarcely disturbed eren by 
the antiquarian. What do we hear of Giraldua Cambrensis, 
the historian, antiquarian, phiiosopher, theolo^an, and 
poet? He declined two bishoprics that he might shut himself 
up and write for posterity ; but posterity never enqiüres after 
his labours. What of Henry of Huntingdon, who, besides 
a leamed History ofEngland, wrote a treatise on the contempt 
of the World, which the world has reyenged by f orgetting him ? 
What is quoted of Joseph of Exeter , styled the miracle of bis 
age in clasaical composition? Of bis three great heroic poems 
one is lost for ever, excepting a mere fragment : the others are 
known only to a few of the Gurions in literature ; and as to bis 
love verses and epigrams, they have entirely disappeared. 
What is in current use of John Wallis, the FranciBcan, who 
acquired the name of the tree of lif e ? Of William of Malms» 
bury; ofSimeonofDurham; of Benedict ofPeterborough; of 
JohnHanidlofStAlbans; of— ?** 

^'Prithee, firiend," cried the qnarto, in a testy tone, ''how 
old do you think me? You are talking of authors that lived 
long befbre my time , and wrote either in Latin or French , so 
that they in a manner expatriated themselves, and deserved 
tobeforgotten;* buti, Sir, was ushered into the world from 
the press of the renowned Wynkyn de Werde» I was written 
in my own native tongue at a time when the language had be- 



* In Latin and French hath many soueraine wittes had great 
delyte toendite, and have many noble thinges Mtilde, but certes 
there ben some that speaken their poisye in French, of which 
speohe the Frenohmen haTe as good a lantasye as we have in 
heazyng of Frenchmen's Englishe. — Cbaucbb*s Testament of 
Love* 
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oome fixed ; and mdeed I was conndered a model of pure and 
diegant English." 

(I shonld observe that these remarks were oouebed in nich 
mtolentblyantiqiuted terms, that I have had infinite difficuity 
in rendering them into modern phraseology.) 

^^leryyourmerey," saidl, ^'fovmistakingyonrage; bot 
it matters little; almost all the writers of your time have like- 
wisepassed into lörgetfulness; and De Worde's publicadons 
are mere Hterary rarities among book-ooilectors. The pority 
and stability of langoage, too, on whieh joa found yonr 
Claims to perpetnity, haye been the faUaeions dependence of 
authors of erery age, eren back to the times of the worthy 
Robert of Gloucester, who wrote bis histoty in rhymes of mon- 
grel Saxon. * Even now many talk of Spenser^s ' well of pnre 
English nndefiled ,' as if the langiiage erer sprang from a wdl 
or fonntain head, and was not rather a mere confiuenoe of 
vaiions tongnes, perpetnally snbjeet to changes and kiter- 
mixtures. It is tbls whieh has made English literatore so ex- 
tremely mutable , and the repntation buüt upon it so fleeting. 
Unless thonght can be committed to sometUng more perma- 
nent and unchangeable than such a medium, even thonght 
most share the fate of everything ebe, and fall into deeay. 
This should serve as a check upon the yanity and exultation of 
the most populär writer. He finds the langnage in whieh he 
has embaxked bis fame gradually altering, and snbjeet to the 
dilapidations of time and the caprice of £uhion« He looks 
back and bcholds the early authMs of bis oountry, once the 
fayourites of their day, supplanted by modern writers* A few 

* Holinshed, in his Chronicle, obsenres, '^Afterwsrds, also, 
by diligent travell of Geffrv Chaucer and of John Gowre, in the 
time of Richard the Secona, and after them of John Scogan and 
JohnLydgate, monke of Berrie, our said toong was brought to 
an excellent passe, notwithstanding that it neyer came unto the 
type of perfection until the time of Quemi EUzabeth, wherein 
/oim Jewell, Bishop of Sarom, John Fox, and sundrie leamed 
and excellent writers haye fully accomplished the omatureof the 
same, to their great praise ana immoital commendation." 
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Short ages hare eovered tliem with obscurity, and their merits 
can 01Ü7 be relished by the quaint tajate of the book-worm. 
And 8ueh, he antidpates, will be the fate of hk own work, 
whieh, howerer it may be admired in its day, aad held vp a« 
a mod^ of pmity, will in the coitrse of yean grow antiquated 
and cftbflolete; nntil ü «hall become almost as uninteUigible in 
its native laad as an Egyptian obelisk , or one of those Bttnic 
inscnptions» said to ezist in the deserts of Tartaiy« I de» 
clare /' added I, with some emotion, *' when I contemplate a 
modern library, filled with new worka in all the bravery of rieh 
gilding and binding, I feel disposed to sit down and weep; 
like the good Xerxes, when he siunreyed bis army, pranked 
out in fül the splendonr of military array, and reflected 
that in one himdred years not one of them wonld be in ex* 
ifltence!" 

<^Ahi'* said the Httle qnarto, iriih a heavy sigh, '^I see 
how it 18 ; these modern scaribblers hare superseded all the 
good <^ authors. I snppose nothing is read aow-a-days but 
Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, Sackville's stately plays, and 
Minor for Magistrates, <» the £ne-8pua euphnisms of the ' un- 
paralleled John Lyly/ " 

^^There yon are again mistaken/* said I; '<the writers 
whom y on suppose in vogne , beeause they happened to be so 
whenyon were last in eirciüation, have long since had their 
day. Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, tlüe immortaUtyof which 
was so fondly predicted by his admirers, * and which, in truth, 
is fall of noble thonghts, delicate images , and gracefiil tums 
of langaage, is now searcely ever nentioned. Sackville has 
stmtted into obscority; and even Lyly, though his writings 

* Live eyer sweete booke, the simple image of his gentle 
Witt, and the golden pillar of his noble courage ; and ever notify 
mito the World that thy writer was the secretary of eloquence, 
the breathof the muses^the honev-beeof the dayntiest flowers of 
Witt and arte, the pith of moraie and intellectual yirtues, the 
arme of Bellona in tne field, the tongue of Suada in the Chamber, 
the Sprite of PraotiBe m esse, and the paragon oi ezoellenoy in 
pnntw Habyit's Pierc^s SupererogaHon. 
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were onoe the delight of a court, and apparenÜy perpetnated 
byaproTerb, is now scarcely known evai by name. Awhola 
crowd of authors who wrote and wrangled at the time have 
likewise gone down, with all their writings and their contro- 
versies. Wave after wave of succeeding Hterature has roUed 
over them, untQ they are buried so deep, that it is onlj now 
and tlren that some industrions diver after fragments of 
antiquity bringe up a specimen for the gratification of the 
curiouB. 

'^ For my part/' I continued, '' I consider this mutabüity of 
langnage a wise precantion of Providence for the benefit of the 
World at large, and of authors in particular. To reason firom 
analogy; we daily behold the varied and beautifdl tribes of 
vegetables springing up, fiourishing, adoming the fieidsfor 
a Short time, and then fading into dust, to make way for their 
sttccessors. Were not this the case, the feeundity of nature 
would be a grievance instead of a blessing, The earth wonld 
groan with rank and excessive Vegetation, and its surfeiee be- 
come a tangled wildemess. In like manner the works of 
genius and leaming decline, and make way for subsequent 
productions. Langoage gradually varies, and with it fade 
away the writings of authors who have flourished their allotted 
time : otherwise, the creative powers of genius would over^ 
stock the World, and the mind would be completely bewiidered 
in the endless mazes of literature. Formerly there were some 
restraints on this excessive multiplication. Works had to be 
transcribed byhand, which was a slow and laborious operar 
tion: they were written either on parchment, which was ex- 
pensive, so that one work was often erased to make way for 
another; or on papyms, which was fragile and extremely 
perishable. Authorship was a limited and unprofitable craft, 
pursued chiefly by monks in the leisure and solitude of their 
cloisters. The accumulation of manuscripts was slow and 
costly, and confined almost entirely to monasteries. Tothese 
drcumstances it may, in some measure, be owing that we 
have not been inundated by the inteUect of antiquity ; that the 
fountains of thonght have not been broken up, and modern 
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genius drowned in the delugo. But the inventions of paper 
and the press have pnt an end to all these restraints. They 
have made every one a writer, and enabled eveiy mind to ponr 
itself into print, and diffuse itself over the whole intellectaal 
World. The consequences are alarming. The streamoflite« 
ratore has swoln into a torrent — angmented into a river — 
expanded into a sea. A few ccnturies since, five or nx hon* 
drcd mannscripts constituted a great library ; bat what wonld 
you say to libraries such as actually ezist, containing three 
and four handred thousand Tolmnes; legions of aathors at the 
Barne time busy; and the press going on with fearftilly in- 
creasiug activity, to double and quadruple the nuxnber? Un- 
lc88 Bome unforcseen mortality should break out among the 
progeny of the Muse, now that she has beoome so prolific, I 
tremble for posterity. I fear the mere fluctuation of language 
will not be sufficient. CriticiBm may do mach. Jt increascs 
with the increase of literature, and resembles one of those 
salutaiy checks on population spoken of by economists. All 
possible encouragement, therefore, should be given to the 
growth of critics, good or bad. But I fear all wül be in vain ; 
letcriticism do what it may, writers wül write, printerswiU 
print, and the world will inevitably be overstocked with good 
books« It will soon be the employment of a lifetime merely to 
Icam their names. Many a man of passable Information, at 
the present day, reads scarcely anything but Reviews; and 
before long a man of erudition will bc little better than a mere 
Walking catalogue.** 

"Myvery good Sir," said the little quarto, yawningmost 
drearilyinmyface, "excusemyinterruptingyou, butlper^ 
ceive yoa are rather givcn to prose. I would ask the fate of 
an anthor who was making some noise just as I left the world. 
Ilis reputation, howcver, was considered quite temporaiy* 
The leamed shook their hcads at him, for he was a poor half- 
educated varlet, that knew little of Latin, and nothing of 
Greek, and had been obliged to run the country for deer- 
stealing. I think bis namc was Shakspeare« I presume ho soon 
sunk into oblivion." 
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''On the contraiy," said I, '4t w owing to that very man 
that the literature of hi& period has ezperienced a duratiou 
beyond the ordinary term of £iiglish literature. There rise 
mithors B0W and then, who seem proof against the mutabilily 
of langua^e, because they have rooted ti^emselvea in theun- 
changing priiiciples of human nature. They are like gigantic 
trees that we sometimeB see on the banks of a stream; which^ 
by their vast and deep roots, penetrating through the mere 
0ur£ace, and lajing hold on the very foumdations of the earth, 
presenre the eoil around them from being swept away by the 
everflowing current, and hold up many a neighbouring plant, 
and, perhaps, a worthless weed, to perpetuity. Such is the 
case with Shakspeare, whom we behold defying the eneroach- 
ments of time, retaining in modern use the language and 
literature of his day , and giving duration to many an indif- 
ferent author, merely from having flourished in büLs vicinity. 
But even he, I grieve to say, is gradually assuming the ünt 
of age, and his whole form is ov^-run by a profusion of com- 
mentators, who, like clambering vinesand creepers, almost 
bury the noble plant that upholds them." 

Here the littlequarto began to heave his sidesand ehudde, 
until at length he broke out in a plethoric fit of laughter that 
had well nigh choked bim^ by reason of his ezcessive cor- 
pulency. **Mighty wellP* cried he, as soon as he could 
recover breatjb, ^'mighty well! and so you would persuade 
me that the literature of an age is to be perpetuated by a 
yagabond deer-stealer ! by a man without leamiug: by a poet, 
forsooth — a poet!" And here he wheezed forth another fit 
oflaughter. 

1 eonfess that I feit somewhat nettled at this rud^iess, 
which lascribed to his having fiourished in a less-polished age. 
Idetermined, ncyertheless, not to give up my point. 

'*Yes," resumed 1, positively, "a poet; forof all writers 
he has the best chance for immortality. Others may write 
from the head, but he writes from the heart, and the heart will 
always understand him. He is the faithful portrayer of nature, 
whose features are always the same, and always interesting. 
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Prose writers are volaminoiui and onwieldy; iheir pages 
crowded with commonplaoes, and iheir thoughts ezpanded 
into tediousBess. Bat with the true poet eveiythiiig is ter$e, 
touchiog, or brilliant. He gives the choicest thongbte in the 
choicest langaage. He Ulustrateg them by eYerything tfaat 
he sees most strUdng in natore and art He enriches them by 
picturesof human life, suchaBitis, passing before him. HÜ 
writingSy therefore, contain the spirit, the aroma, if I may 
use the phrase, of the age in which he üves. They are caskets 
which enclose within a smali compass the wealth of the 
language — its family jewels, which are thus transmitted in 
a portable form to posterity. The setting may occasionally 
be antiquatedy and require now and then to be renewed, as in 
the case of Chaucer; but the brilliancy and intrinsie value of 
the gems continue unaltered. Gast a look back over the long 
reach of literary history. What vast Valleys of dulness, Ulted 
with monkish legends and academical controyersiesi What 
bogs of theological speculations; what dreary wastcs of 
metaphysics! Here and there only do we behold the heaven- 
illomined bards^ elevated like beacons on their widely- 
separated heigbts, to transmit the pure light of poetical in- 
teUigeuce from age to aget " * 

I was just about to launch forth into eulogiums upon the 
pocts of tho day, when the sudden opening of the door caiised 
me to tum my head. It was the verger, who came to inform 



« 



Thorow earth and waters deepe, 

The pen by skill doth passe : 
And fpatly nyps the wor'des abuse, 

And fthoesuft in a ^Usse, 
The vertu and the vice 

üf every wight alyre; 
The honey-comb ihat bee doth make 

Is not tM {jweete in hyve, 
As are Ihe golden levea 

That droi)8 from poets head : 
Which dotn surmount our common talke 

As farre as dross doth lead. Chubcby ard. 
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me that it was time to dose the library. I songbt to have a 
parting word with the quarto, but thc worthy littie tome was 
silent; the clasps were closed; and it looked perfectly uncon- 
Bcioiis of all that had passed. I have been to the libraiy two 
er three times since, and endeavoured to draw it into fürther 
conversation, but in vain; and whetherall tfais rambling col- 
loquy actaaUy took place, or whether it was another of those 
odd daj-dreams to which I am subject, I have nevcr to this 
moment been able to discover. 
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Here'B a few flovers ! but about midnight more : 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o' the night 
Are Btrewings fitt'st for graves — 
You were as flowers now withered; even so 
These herb'lets shalL which we upon you strow. 

Cymbeline. 

Amokg the beautiful and simple-hearted customs of rural 
life which still linger in some parts of England, are those of 
strewing flowers before the fanerals, and planting them at the 
graves, of departed fricnds. These, it is said, are the remains 
of some of the rites of the primitive church \ bat they are of still 
higher antiquity, having been observed among the Greeks 
and Komans, and frequently mentioned by their writers, 
and were, no doubt, the spontaneous tributes of unlettered 
affection, originating long before art had tasked itself to mo* 
dulate sorrow into song, or stoiy it on the monument. They 
are now only to be met with in the most distant and retired 
places of the kingdom, where fashion and Innovation havc not 
been able to throng in, and trample out all the curious and 
interesting traces of the olden time. 

In Ghunorganshire, we are told, the bed whereon the 
corpse lies is covered with flowers, a custom alluded to in one 
of tiie wild and plaintive ditties of Ophelia: — 

White his shroud as the mountain snow, 

Larded all with sweet flowers : 
Which be-wept to the grave did go, 

With true love showers. 

There is also a most delicate and beautifid rite observed in 
some of the remote villages of the south , at the funeral of 
ä fomale who has died yoong and unmarried. A chaplet of 

The Skeuk Book^ ^ 
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white flowers is bome before the corpse by ayonng girl nearest 
in age, size, and resemblance, and is afterwards hung up in 
the diurch over the accustomed seat of the deceased. These 
chaplets are sometimes made of white paper, in imitation of 
flowers, and inside of them is generally a pair of white gloves. 
They are intended as emblems of the purity of the deceased, 
and the crown of glory which she has received in heaven. 

In some parts of the country, also, the dead are carried to 
the grave with the singing of psahns and hymns: a kind of 
triumph, "to show," says Bourne, "that they have finished 
their course with joy, and are become conquerors." This, I 
am infonned, is observed in some of the northern connties, 
particularly in Northumberland, and it has a pleasing, though 
melancholy effect to hesb:, of a still evening, in some lonely 
country scene, the moumfal melody of a funeraldirge swelling 
from a distance, and to see the train slowly moving along the 
landscape. 

Thus, thus, and thus, we compass round 
Thy harmlesse and unhaunted ground, 
And as we sing thy dirge, we wul 

The daffodül, 
And other flowers lay upon 
The altar of our loye, thy stone. Hbr&ick. 

There is also a solemn respect paid by the trareller to the 
passing funeral in these sequestered places ; for such spec* 
tades, occurring among ihe quiet abodes of natnre, sink deep 
into the soul. As the mouming train approaches, he pauses, 
uncovered, to let it go by ; he then follows silently in the rear ; 
sometimes quite to the grave, at other times for a few hundred 
yards, and having paid this tribute of respect to the deceased, 
tums and resumes bis joumey. 

The rieh vein of melancholy which runs through the Eng- 
lish character, and gives it some of its most touching and 
ezmobling graces, is finely evidenced in these pathetic 
customs, and in the solicitude shown by the common pepple 
for an honoured and a peaceful grave. The humblest peasant, 
whatever may be bis lowly lot while living, is anxious that 
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5ome Utile respect may be paid to his lemains. Sir Thomas 
Overbuiy, describing tiie *^ faire and happy milkmaid," ob- 
serves, '' Thus lives she, and all her care is, that she may die 
in the spring time, to have störe of flowers stucke npon her 
winding-sheel*' The poets, too, who always breathe the 
feeling of a nation, continually advert to this fond solicitude 
about the grave. In ^' The Maid*s Tragedy/* by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, there is a beautiful instance of the kind, de- 
scribing the capricious melancholy of a broken-hearted 
girl: — 

When she sees a bank 

Stuck füll of flowers, she, withasigh, will teil 

Her servants, what a pretty place it were 

To bury lovers in; and make her maids 

Pluck *em, and strew her over like a oorse. 

The custom of decorating graves was once universally 
prevalent: osiers were carefidly bent over them to keep the 
turf uninjured, and about them were planted evergreens and 
flowers. '^ We adom their graves/' says Evelyn, in bis Sylva, 
'^ with flowers and redolent plants, just emblems of the life of 
man, whfch has been compared in Holy Scriptures to those 
fading beauties, whose roots being buried in dishonour, rise 
again in glory.'* This usage has now become eztremely rare 
in England; but it may still be met with in the churchyards of 
retired villages among the Welsh mountains; and I recollect 
an instance of it at the smaU town of Bnthen, which lies at 
the head of the beautiful vale of Clewyd. I have been told 
also by a friend, who was present at the funeral of a young 
girl in Glamorganshire, that the f emale attendants had their 
aproDS füll of flowers, which, as soon as the body was interred, 
they stuck about the grave. 

He noticed several graves which had been decorated in the 
same manner. As the flowers had been merely stuck in the 
ground, and not planted, they had soon withered, and might 
be seen in various states of decay; some drooping, others 
quite perished. They were afterwards to be supplanted by 
holly, rosemary, and other evergreens; which on some graves 

9* 
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had grown to greal luzuriance, and overshadowed the tomb- 
stones. 

Tbere was formerly a melancholy fandfolness in the arrange- 
ment of these rustic offerings, that had something in it troly 
poeticaL The rose was sometimes blended with the lily, to 
form ageneral emblemof frail mortality. '^This sweet flower,*' 
said Evelyn, '^bome on a branch set with thoms, and aeoom- 
panied with the Uly, are natural hieroglyphics of onr fiigitive, 
umbratile , anzious , and transitory life, which, making so fair 
a show for a time, is not yet without its thoms and Grosses." 
The natnre and colonr of the flowers, and of the ribands with 
which they were tied^ had often a particular reference to the 
qualities or story of the deceased, or were expressiye of the 
feelings of the monmer. In an old poem, entiüed ^'Corydon^s 
DoleM Knell,*' a lover specifies the decorations he intends to 
use: — 

A garland shall be framed 
6y Art and Nature's skill, 

Of sundry-coloured fiowers, 
In token of good-wilL 

And Biindrf -<;oloared ribands 

On it I will bestow; 
But chiefiy blacke and yellowe 

With her to grave shall go. 

111 deck her tomb with flowers, 

The rarest ever seen ; 
And with my tears as showers, 

I'll keep tnem fresh and green. 

The white rose, we are told, was planted at the grave of a 
virgin: her chaplet was tied with white ribands, in token of 
her spotless innocence; though sometimes black ribands were 
intermingled, to bespeak the grief of the snrvivors. The red 
rose was occasionally used in remembrance of such as had 
been remarkable for benerolence; but roses in general were 
appropriated to the graves of lorers. Evelyn teils ns that the 
custom was not altogether eztinet in his time, near bis dwell- 
ing in the connty of Surr^, <'where the maidens yearlj 
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plaoited and decked the graves of their defunct sweethearts 
with rose bushes." And Camden llkewise remarks, in bis 
Britannia: ^^Here is also a certain custom, observed time out 
of mind, of planting rose-trees upon the graves, especially by 
the young men and maids who have lost their loves; so that 
this churchyard is now füll of theuL** 

When the deceased had been unhappy in their loves, 
emblems of a more gloomy character were used, such as the 
yew and cypress; and if flowers were strewn, they were of the 
most melancholy colours« Thus, in poems by Thomas Stanley, 
£sq. (published in 1651,) is the following stanza: — 

7et strew 
Upon my dismal grave 
Such offerings as you have, 

Forsaken Qypresse and sad yewe; 
For kinder flowers can take no birth 
Or growth from such unhappy earth. 

In '^ The Maid's Tragedy,'* a pathetic little air is intro- 
duced, illustrative of this mode of decorating the fiinerals of 
females who had been disappointed in love : — 

Lay a garland on my hearse 

Of the dismall yew, 
Maidens willow branches wear, 

Say I died true. 

My love was false, but I was firm, 

From my hour of birth ; 
Upon my buried body lie 

Lightly, gentle earth. 

The natural effect of sorrow over the dead is to refine and 
eicvate the mind; and we have a proof of it in the purity of 
seutiment and the unaffected elegance of thought which per- 
vadcd the whole of these funeral observances. Thus, it was 
an especial precaution, that none but sweet-scented ever- 
greens and flowers should be employed« The Intention seems 
to have been to soften the horrors of the tomb, to beguile the 
mind &om brooding over the disgraces of peiishing mortality. 
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and to assodate the memory of the deceased with the most 
delicate and beautifol olijeets in natore. There is a dismal 
procesB going on in the graye, ere dost can retom to its 
kindred dust, which the imagination Bhrinks from contem- 
plating; and we seek still to think of the form we have loved^ 
with those refined associations which itawakenedwhen bloom- 
ing before us in youth and beauty. ^'Laj her i* the earth/' 
says Laertes of hiB virgin sister, — 

And from her fair and unpoUuted flesh 
May yiolets spring ! 

Herrick, also, in his ^^Dirge of Jephtha," pours forth a 
fragrant flow of poetical thonght and image, which in a 
manner embalms Üie dead in the recollections of the living. 

Sleep in thy peace, thy bed of spiee, 

And make this place all paradise : 

May sweets grow herel and smoke from hence, 

Fat frankincense. 
Let bahne and cassia send their scent 

From out thy maiden monument. 

♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

May all shie maids at wonted hours 

Come forth to strew thy tombe with flowersi 

May virgins, when they come to moium, 

Male incense bum 
Upon thine altar ! then retnm 
And leave thee sieeping in thine um. 

I mightcrowd my pages with extracts from the older British 
poets, who wrote when these rites were more prevalent, and 
delighted frequently to allude to them; but I have already 
qnoted more than is necessary* I cannot, howerer, refrain 
from giving a passage from Shakspeare, even though it should 
appear trite; which illustrates the emblematictd meaning 
often conyeyed in these floral tributes; and at the same time 
possesses that magic of language and appositeness of inu^eiy 
for which he Stands preeminent. 

With fairest flowers, 
Whilst Summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
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111 sweeten thy sad grave ; thou ehalt not lack 
The flower that'a like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azured harebell l}ke thy' Yeins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine ; whom not to Blander^ 
Out-sweetened not thy breath. 

There is certainly something more affecting in these 
prompt and spontaneons offerings of nature, than in the most 
costly monnments of att: the hand strews the flower while the 
heart is wann, and the tear falls on the grare aa affection is 
binding the osier round the sod; bat pathos expires nnder the 
slow labonr of the chisel, and is chilled among the cold con- 
ceits of scolptured marble. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that a custom so tnüy elegant 
and touching has disappeared from general use , and ezists 
only in the most remote and insigniflcant villages. But it 
seems as if poetical custom always shuns the walks of cul- 
tivated society. In proportion as people grow polite they 
cease to be poetical. They talk of poetry, but they have 
leamt to check its free Impulses, to distnist its sallying emo- 
tions, and to sttpply its most affecting and picturesqne usages, 
by stttdied form and pompous ceremonial. l^ew pägeants can 
be more stately and frigid than an English funersä in town. It 
18 made np of show and gloomy parade; mouming carriages, 
mouming horses, mouming plumes, and hireling moumers, 
who make a mockery of grief. "There is a grave digged," 
said Jeremy Taylor, "and a solenm monming, and a great 
talk in the neighbourhood, and when the daies are finished, 
they shall be, and they shall be remembered no more/' The 
associate in the gay and crowded dty is soon forgotten; the 
hurrying successionof new intimatesand new pleasureseffaces 
him from onr minds, and the rery scenes and circles in which 
he moved are incessantly fluctuating. But funerals in the 
country are solemuly impressiire. The stroke of death makes 
a wider Space in the tillage cirele, and is an awftü event in the 
tranquil uniformity of rural life. The passing-bell tolls its 
knell in crery ear; it steals with its perrading melancholy 
over every hill and vale, and saddens all the landscape. 
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The fized and unchanging features of the countiy also 
perpetoate the memory of the Mend with whom we once 
enjoyed them; who was the companion of oor most retired 
waiks, and gare animation to every lonely scene. Hisideais 
associated with every charm of nature; we hear his voice in 
the echo which he once delighted to awaken; his spirit haunts 
every grove which he once frequented; we think of him in the 
wild upland soiitude, or amidst the pensive beauty of the 
Valley. In the freahness of joyoua moming, we remember his 
beaming smiles and bounding gaiety ; and when sober evening 
retums with its gathering shadows and subduing quiet, we call 
to mind many a twilight hour of gentie talk and sweet-sooled 
melancholy. 

Each lonely place shall him restore, 

For him the tear be duly shed; 
Beioved, tili life can charm no more; 

And moum*d tili pity*s seif be dead. 

Another cause that perpetuates the memory of the deceased 
in the country, is, that the grave is more immediately in sight 
of the survivors. They pass it on their way to prayer; it meets 
their eyes when their bearts are softened by the exercises of 
devotion ; they linger about it on the Sabbath, when the mind 
is disengaged from worldly cares, and most disposed to tum 
aside from present pleasures and present loves, and to sit 
down among the solemn mementos of the past. In North 
Wales the peasantry kneel and pray over the graves of their 
deceased friends for several Sundays after the interment; and 
where the tender rite of strewing and planting flowers is still 
practised, itisalwaysrenewedonEaster, Whitsuntide, and 
other festivals, when the season brings the companion of 
former festivity more vividly to mind. It is also invariablj 
performed by the nearest relatives and friends; no menials 
nor hirelings are employed ; and if a neighbour yields assis- 
tance, it would be deemed an insult to offer compensation. 

I have dwelt upon this beautiful rural custom, because, as 
it is one of the last, so it is one of the holiest offices of love« 
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The grave is the ordeal of trae affection. It is there that tha 
divine passion of the soul manifests its superiority to the in- 
Btinctive Impulse of mere animal attachment. The latter must 
be oontinuaily refreshed and kept alive by the presence of its 
object; but the love that is seated in ihe soul can live on long 
remembrance. The mere inclinations of senso languieh and 
decline with the charms whieh excited them, and tarn with 
shuddering disgust from the dismal precincts of the tomb ; but 
it is thence that truly spiritual affection rises purified from 
every sensual desire, and retiums like a holy flame to illomine 
and sanctify the hcart of the sorvivor. 

The sorrow for the dead is the onlj sorrow from which we 
refuse to be divorced« Every other wound we seek to heal — 
every other affliction to forget; bat this wound we consider it 
a duty to keep open — this aSS^ction we cherish and brood 
over in solitude. Where is the mother who would willingly 
forget the infant that perished like a blossem from her arms, 
though every recollection is a pangV Where is the child that 
would wUlingly* forget the most tender of parents, though to 
remember be but to lament ? Who, even in the hour of agony , 
would forget the friend over whom he moums? Who, even 
when the tomb is dosing upon the remains of her he most 
loved ; when he feels bis heart, as it were, crushed in the closing 
of its portal ; would accept of consolation that must be bought 
by forgetfdlness? — No, the love which survives*the tomb is 
one of the noblest attributes of the souL If it has its woes, it 
has likewise its delights; and when the overwhehning burst 
of grief is calmed into the gentle tear of recollection; when 
the sudden anguish and the convulsive agony over the present 
ruins of all that we most loved is softened away into pensive 
meditation on all that it was in the daysof its loveliness —'who 
would root out such a sorrow from the heart ? Though it may 
Bometimes throw a passing doud over the bright hour of 
gaiety ; or spread a deeper sadness over the hour of gloom; 
yet who would ezchange it, even for the song of pleasure, or 
the burst of revehy? No, there is a voice from the tomb 
tweeter than song- There is a remembrance of the dead to 
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which we tum even from the charms of the living. Oh, the 
gravel — the gravel — It buries eveiy error — covers every 
defect — eztingaishes every resentment! From its peacefol 
bosom spring none bat fond regrets and tender reoollections. 
Who can look down upon the grave even of an enemy, and 
not feel acompunctlous throb, that he shonldever have warred 
with the poor handful of earth, that lies mouldering before 
him? 

But the grave of those we loved — what a place for medi- 
tationl There it is that we call up in long review the whole 
history of virtue and gentleness , and the thousand endear- 
ments lavished upon us almost unheeded in the daily inter- 
course of intimacy — there it is that we dwell upon the tender^ 
ness, the solemn, awful tendemess of the parting scene. The 
bed of death, with all it8 stifled griefs — its noiieless attend- 
anoe — its mute , watchfiü aasiduities. The last testimonies 
of expiring love I The feeble, fluttering, thrilling — oh, how 
thriläng! — pressure of the band. The last fond look of the 
glazing eye tuming upon us even from the threshold of exist- 
enee! The faint, faltering accents, struggling in death to 
give one more assurance of affection! 

Ay, go to the grave of buried love, and meditate ! There 
Bettle the acoount with thy conscience for every past benefit 
unrequited — every past endearment unregarded, of that 
departed being, who can never — never — never retum to be 
Boothed by thy contritioni 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the 
soul, or a fiirrow to the silvered brow of an a£fectionate parent 
— if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the fond bosom 
that ventured its whole happiness in thy arms to donbt one 
moment of thy kindness or tiiy truth — if thou art a Mend, 
and hast ever wronged, in thought, or word, or deed, the spirit 
that generously confided in thee — if thou art a lover, and 
hast ever given one unmerited pang to that true heart which 
now lies cold and still beneath thy feet; — then be sure that 
every unkind look, eveiy ungracious word, every ungentle 
action, wiU come thronging back upon thy memory, and 
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knocking dolefuUy at thy sool — then be eure that thoa wilt 
lie down sorrowiag and repentant on the grave, and ntter the 
unheard groan, and pour the nnavailing tear; more deep, 
more bitter, because nnheard and nnarailing« 

Then weave thy ehapiet of flowers, and strew the beaaties 
of nature about the grave; console thy broken sphrit, if thou 
canst) with these tender, yeft fiitile tributes of regret; bat take 
waming by the bitterness öf this thy eontrite affliction over 
the dead, and henceforth be more faithful and affectionate in 
the discharge of thy dutie« to the living. 



Li writing the preeeding article, it was not pretended to 
giye a fall detail of the fimeral enstoms of the English peasan*- 
try, bnt merely to fomish a f ew hints and ^[ootationB ülostra- 
tire of partieiüar rites, to be appended, by way of note, to 
another paper, which has been withheldL The article swelled 
insensibly into its present fmrm, and this is mentioned as an 
apology for so Inief and easaal a notice of these usages, after 
they hare been ampiy and leamedly investigated in other 
w<»:ks. 

I mast obserre, also, that I am well aware that this eustom 
of adoming grares with flowers prevails in other eountries 
besides England. Indeed, in some it is mueh more general, 
and is observed even by the rieh and fashionable; bat it is 
then apt to lose its simpüeity, and to degenerate into afßecta- 
tion, Bright, in bis Travels in Lower Hungary, teils of mo- 
nnments of marble, and reeesses formed for retirement, with 
seats placed among bowers of greenhoose plants ; and that the 
graves generally are oovered with the gayest flowers of the 
season. fie gives a casnal pietare of fiüal piety, which I 
cannot bat describe; for I trost it is as asefal at it is delight- 
fiil, to illostrate the amiable virtaes of the sex. '* When I was 
at Berlin," says he, **I followed the celebrated Iffland to the 
graye. Mingled with some pomp, yon might trace mach real 
feeling. In the midst of the ceremony, my attention was 
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attracted by a young woman who stood on a mound of eaiih, 
newlj covered with turf, which she anxiously protected from 
the feet of the passing crowd. It was the tomb of her parent; 
and the figure of this affectionate daughter presented a monu- 
ment more striking thau the most costly work of art*' 

I will barely add an instance of sepulchral decoration that 
I once met with among the mountains of Switzerland. It was 
at the village of Gersau, which Stands on the borders of the 
Lake of Luceme, at the foot of Mount Kigi. It was once the 
capital of atoiniature rcpublic, shut up between the Alps and 
the Lake, and accessibie on the land side only by footpaths. 
The whole force of the republic did not exceed siz hundred 
fighting men; and a few mUes of circumference, scooped out 
as it were from the bosom of the mountains , comprised its ter- 
ritory. The village of Gersau seemed separated &om the 
rest of the world, and retained the golden simplicity of a purer 
age. It had a small church, with a burying-ground adjoining* 
At the heads of the graves were placed crosses of wood or 
iron« On some were affized miniatures, rudely ezecuted, but 
evidently attempts at likenesses of the deceased. On the 
crosses were hung chaplets of fiowers , some withering, others 
fresh, as if occasionaÜy renewed. I paused with interest at 
this scene; I feit that I was at the source of poetical descrip- 
tion, for these were the beautiful but unaffected offerings of 
the heart which poets are fain to record. In a gayer and 
more populous place, I should have suspected them to have 
been suggested by factitious sentiment, derived from books; 
but the good people of Gersau knew little of books ; there was 
not a novel nor a love poem in the village; and I question 
whether any peasant of the place dreamt, while he was twi- 
ning a fresh chaplet for the grave of his mistress, that he was 
fiilfilling one of the most fancifid rites of poetical devotion, 
and that he was practically a poet 
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THE INN KITCHEN. 



Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn? 

Fcdsiaf. 

DüBiva a jonmey that I once made throngh the Nether- 
lands , I had arrived one evening at the Pomme (TOr, the prin- 
cipal inn of a small Flemish village. It was affcer tiie hour of 
the table eThSte^ bo that I was obliged to make a solitary supper 
£rom the relics of its ampler board. The weather was cfaillj: 
I was seated alone in one end of a great gloomy dining-room, 
and my repast being over, I had the prospect before me of a 
long dull evening, without any visible means of enlivening it. 
I smnmoned mine host , and reqnested something to read ; he 
brooght me the whole literary stock of bis household, a Dutch 
family Bible, an Ahnanack in the same language, and a num- 
ber of old Paris newspapers. As I sat dozing over one of the 
latter, reading old news and stale criticisms , my ear was now 
and then strack with bnrsts of langhter which seemed to pro- 
ceed from the kitchen. Every one that has travelled on 
the Continent must know how favourite a resort the kitchen 
of a conntry inn is to the middle and inferior Orders of tra- 
veÜers; particularly in that equivocal kind of weather, when 
a&e becomes agreeable toward evening. I threw aside the 
newspaper, and ezplored my way to the kitchen, to take a 
peep at the group that appeared to be so merry. It was com- 
posed partly of travellers who had arrived some hours before 
in a diUgence, and partly of the nsnal attendants and hangers- 
on of inns. They were seated round a great bumished stove, 
that might have been mistaken for an altar at which they were 
worshipping. It was covered with various kitchen vessels of 
resplendent brightness; among which steamed and hissed a 
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huge copper tea-kettle. A large lamp threw a strong mass 
of Ught upon the group , bringing out many odd features in 
strong relief. Its yellow rajs partially illumined the spacious 
kitchen, dying duskily away into remote comers; except 
where they settled a mellow radiance on the broad aide of a 
flitch of bacon, or were reflected back from well-scoured 
Utensils y that gleamed from the midst of obscurity. Astrap- 
ping Flemish lass, with long golden pendants in her ears, and 
a necklace with a golden heart suspended to it, was the pre- 
siduig priestess of the temple. 

Many of the Company were fhnushed with pipes, and most 
of them with some kind of evening potation. I foiind their 
mirth was occasioned by anecdotes, which a lüde swaithy 
Frenchman , with a dry weazen Caee and large whisken , was 
giving of his lore-adventures; at the end of eaeh of wUeh 
tiiere was one of those bursts of honest unceremonions 
laughter, in which a man indnlges in that temple of tme 
liberty, an imi. 

As I had no better mode of getting throngh a tedions 
blustering erening, I took my seat near the stoye, and üsteaed 
to a yanety of travellers' tales, some vety extravagant, and 
most yery dnlL All of them, howerer, have faded from my 
treacherons memory except one, which I will endeaTonr to 
relate. I fear, however, it derived its chief aest £rom the 
manner in whieh it was told, and the peculiar air and ap- 
pearance of the narrator. He was a eorpulent old Swiss, who 
had the look of a veteran tiayeller. He was dressed in a 
tarnished green travelling-jacket , with a broad belt ronnd his 
waist, and a pair of oyeriQls, with bnttons firom the Mps to the 
ankles. ELe was of a füll rubiennd coontenance, with a double 
chin , aqniline nose , and a pleasant twinküng eye. His hair 
was Ught, and curled £rom und» an old green yelvet trayel- 
ling-cap stuck on one side of his head. He was interrupted 
more than onoe by the arnyal of gnests , or tiie remarks of his 
auditors; and paused now and then to replenish his pipe; at 
which times he had generally a roguish leer, and a sly joke 
for the buxom kitchen-maid. 
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I wish my reader could imagine the old fellow lolling in a 
hnge arm-chair, one ann a-kimbo, the other holding a 
curiously-twisted tobacco-pipe , formed of genuine dcume de 
mer^ decorated with silver chain and silken tassel — his head 
cocked on one side, and a whimsical cut of the eye oc- 
casionally, as he related the following story. 
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THE SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM, 

A TRAVBLLEB's TALE.* 



He that supper for is dight, 

He lyes fuU cold, I tro% this night! 

Yestreen to Chamber I him led, 

ThU night Gray-steel has made his bed. 

Sir Eger, Sir Grahame, and Sir Gray-Steel. 

Ov the sommit of one of the heights of the Odenwald, a 
wild and romantic tract of Upper Germany, that lies not far 
firom the conflaence ofthe Maine and the Bhine, there stood, 
manj, many years since, the Castle of the Baron Von 
Landshort It is now quite fallen to decaj, and ahnost bnried 
amongbeech-treesand dark firs; abovewhich, however, its 
old watch-tower may still be seen struggling, like the former 
posscssor I have mentioned, to carry a highhead, andlook 
down npon the neighbouring conntry. 

The Baron was a dry branch ofthe great family of Katzen- 
ellenbogen,** and inherited the relics ofthe property, and all 
the pride of his ancestors. Thongh the warlike disposition of 
his predecessors had mach impaired the family possessions, 
yot the Baron still endeavonred to keep np some show of 
former state. The times were peaceable, and the German 

* The erudite reader, well versed in good-for-nothing lore, 
will perceive that the above Tale must have been suggested to 
the old Swiss bv a little French anecdote of a circumstance said 
to have taken place at Paris. 

•* t. «. Cat s Elbow. The name of a family of those parts 
very powerful in former times. The appellation, we aretold. 
was given in compliment to, a peerless dame of the family, 
celebrated for a fine arm. 
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nobles, in gcneral, had abandoned thelr inconvenient old 
Castles, perchedlikeeagWnestsamongthemoontains, and 
had boilt more convenient residences in the TalleTs; BtUl the 
Baron remained prondly drawn np in bis litUe fortress, 
cherishing, with hereditary inveteracy, all the old family 
feads; so that he was on ül terms with some of bis nearest 
neigbboars,onaccountof disputes that had happened between 
their great-great^grandfathers. 

The Baron had but one child, a danghter; bat natore, 
when she grants bat one child, always compensates by making 
it a prodigy; and so it was with the danghter of the Baron. 
Allthenorses, gossips, and country coasins, assnred her £&• 
ther that she had not her eqnal for beaaty in all G«rmany; 
and whoshoaldknow better thanthey? She had, moreover, 
been broaghtap with great care ander the superintendence of 
two maiden aonts, who had spent some years of their early 
life at one of the little Qerman coorts, and were skilled in all 
the branches of knowledge necessaiy to the edacation of a fine 
lady. Under their instractions, she became amiracleof ac- 
complishments. By the time she was eighteen, shecoaldem- 
broider to admiration, and had worked whole histories of the 
saints in tapestry, with such strength of expression in their 
coontenances , that they looked like so many soals in porga- 
toiy. She coald read withont great diificalty, and had spelled 
her way throngh several church legends, and ahnest all the 
ehivalric wonders of the Heldenbach. She had even made 
considerable profieiency in writing; coald sign her own name 
without missing a letter, and so legibly that her aants could 
read it withont spectacles. She ezcelled in making little 
elegant good-for-nothing lady-like knick-knacks of aU kinds ; 
was versed in the most abstruse dancing of the day; played a 
namber of airs on the harp and guitar ; and knew all the tender 
ballads of the Mhmielieders by heart. 

Her aants, too, having been great flirts and coqaettes in 
their younger days, were admirably calcnlated to be vigilant 
gaardians and strict censors of the conduct of their nieee ; foif 
there is no daenna so rigidly pradent, and inezorably de- 

The Sketch Book. 1^ 
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coroiUy asamperftxmuatedooquette. She was laiely rafibred 
out of iheir sight; never went beyond tfae domainft of the 
cattie^ imless weU attended, or rather well watclied; had 
contioual leetores read to her about striet deoorum and im- 
plidt obedience ; and, as to the men — pah ! — she was taoght 
to hold tiiem at such distance , and m saeh absolute distrust, 
that, unless properly authorized, she would not hare easta 
glance upon Üie handsomest cayalier in the world — no , not 
if he were even dying at her f eet 

The good effectsof this system were wondeifiilly apparoit 
The young lady was a pattem of docility aad cmrectness. 
While others were wasting their sweetness in the glare of the 
World, and liable to be plucked and tiirown an<te hj eveiy 
band; she was coyly blooming into firesh and lovely woman- 
hood under the protection of those immaculate spinsters , like 
a rose-bud blushing f orth among guardian thoms. Her aunts 
looked upon her with pride and esoltation; and vaunted that, 
though flJl tiie otheryoung ladies in the world might go astray, 
yet, thank Heavai! nothing of the kind oould hi^pen to the 
heiress of Katzenellenbogen. 

But, however scantily the Baron Von Landshort might be 
proTided with children, bis household was by no means a 
smaU one; for ProTidenee had enriched bim with abundance 
of poor relations. They, one and all, possessed the af- 
fectionate disposition common to humble relatiTes; were won- 
derfiiUy attached to the Baron, and took every possible oc- 
casion to come in swarms and enÜTen the Castle. All fsunily 
festivals were commemorated by these good people at the 
Baron's ezpense; and when they were filled witii good cheer, 
they would declare that there was nothing on earth so 
delightfdl as these family meetings, these jululees of the 
heart. 

The Baron, though a small man, had a large soul, and it 
swelled with satisfaction at the oonsciousness of being the 
greatest man in the litüe world about him. He loved to teil 
k>ng stories about the stark old warriors whose portraits 
looked giimly down from the walls around| and he fouad no 
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listeners equal to those who fed at his expense. He was much 
giveu to the marvellous, and a firm believer in all those super- 
natural tales with which eveiy mountain and valley in Gei> 
many abounds. The faith of his guests exceeded even his 
own : they listened to eveiy tale of wonder with open ejes and 
mouth, and never failed to be astonished, even though re- 
peated for the hundredth time. Thus lived the Baron Von 
Landshort, the oracle of his table, the absolute monarch of 
his little territory, and happy, above allthings^ in the per- 
suasion that he was the wisest man of the age« 

At the time of which my story treats, there was a great 
family-gathering at the casüe, on an affair of the utmost im- 
portancc; it was to receive the destined bridegroom of the 
Baron's daughter. A negotiation had been carried on between 
the father and an old nobleman of Bavaria, to unite the 
dignity of thcir houses by the marriage of their children. The 
prciiminaries had been oonducted with proper punctilio. The 
young people were betrothed without seeing each other; and 
the lime was appointed for the marriage ceremony. The 
young Coimt Von Altenburg had been recalled from the 
army for the purpose, and was actually on his way to the 
Baron*s to receive his bride. Missives had even been reeeived 
from him, from Wurtzburg, where he was axsddentally de- 
tained, mentioning the day and hour when he might be ex- 
pected to arrive, 

The Castle was in a tamult of preparatSoü to give him a 
suitable welcome. The fair bride had been decked out with 
uncommon care. The two aunts had snperintended her toÜet, 
and quarrelled the whole moming about every article of her 
dress. The young lady had taken advantage of their contest 
to follow the beut of her own taste; and fortunately it was a 
good one. She looked as lovely as youthfiil bridegroom couid 
desire; and tiie flutter of ezpectation heightened the lustre of 
her charms. 

The Buflusions that mantled her face and neck, the gentle 
heaving of the bosom, the eye now and then lost inreverie, 
all betrayed the soft tamult that was going on in her little 

10« 
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heart. Tho aunts were coutinoally hoYering around her; f or 
maiden aunts are apt to take great interest in affairs of this 
natore* Thej were giving her a world of staid counsel how to 
deport herself , what to saj, and in what manner to reedve the 
expected lover. 

The Baron was no less busied in preparations. He had, in 
tmth, nothing exactlj to do; bat he was naturally a fuming, 
bustling little man, and could not remain passive when all the 
World was in a hurry. He worried from top to bottom of the 
Castle with an air of infinite anziety: he continuallj called the 
servants from their work to exhort them to be diligent; and 
buzzed aboat every hall and Chamber, as idXj restless and 
importunate as a blae-bottle Üj on a warm summer*s day* 

In the mean time the fatted calf had been killed; the 
forests had rang with the clamour of the hnntsmen; the 
kitchen was crowded with good cheer ; the cellars had yielded 
up whole oceans of Rhein^Wein and Feme^Wein\ and even 
the great Heidelberg tun had been laid under contribution. 
Eveiything was ready to receive the disting^shed guest with 
Saus und Braus in the true spirit of German hospitality — but 
the gaest delayed to make lus appearance. Hour rolled after 
hour, Thesun, that had poured his downward rays upon the 
rieh forests of the Odenwald, now just gleamed along the 
summits of the mountains. The Baron mounted the highest 
tower, and strained his eyes in hopes of catching a distant 
sight of the Count and his attendants. Once he thought he 
beheld them; the soundof homs came floating from the valley, 
prolonged by the mountain echoes. A number of horsemen 
were seen far below, slowly advancing along the read; but 
when they had nearly reached the foot of the mountain, they 
suddenly Struck off in a difierent direction« The last ray of 
Bunshine departed — the bats began to flit by in the twilight — 
the road grew dimmer and dimmer to the yiew; and nothing 
appeared stirring in it, but now and then a peasant lagging 
homeward from his labour* 

While the old castle of Landshort was in this state of per* 
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plexity, a very interesting scene was transactiug in a different 
part of the Odenwald. 

The young Gount Von Altenburg was tranqniUy pur- 
suing his route in that sober jog-trot way, in which a man 
travels toward matrimony when his friends havc taken all the 
trouble and imcertainty of courtship off his hands, and a bride 
is waiting for him, as certainly as a dinner at the end of his 
joumey. He had encountered, at Wurtzburg, a youthfui 
companion in arms, with whom he had seen some service on 
the frontiers; Herman yonStarkeufaust, one of the stoutest 
hands, and worthiest hearts, of German chiyalry, who was 
now retamiug from the army. His father^s castle was not far 
distant from the old fortress of Landshort, although an here- 
ditary feud rendered the f amilies hostile, and strangers to 
each other. 

In the warm-hearted moment of recognition, the young 
friends related all their past adventures and fortunes , and the 
Coimt gave the whole history of his intended nuptials with a 
young lady whom he had nevex seen , but of whose charms he 
had received the most enrapturing descriptions. 

As the route of the firiends lay in the same direction , they 
agreed to perform the rest of their joumey togetber ; and that 
they might do it the more leisurely , set off from Wurtzburg at 
an early hour, the Count having given directions for his 
retinue to follow and overtake him. 

They beguiled their wayfaring with recollections of their 
military sceaies and adventures , but the Count was apt to be a 
litüe tedious, now and then , about the reputed charms of his 
bride , and the felicity that awaited him. 

In this way they had entered among the mountains of the 
Odenwald, and were traversing one of its most lonely and 
thickly-wooded passes« It is well known that the forests of 
Germany have always been as much infested by robbers as its 
Castles by spcctres; and at this time, the former wereparti- 
cularly uomerous, from the hordes of disbanded soldiers 
wandering about the country. It will not appear extraor* 
dinary, thcrcfore, that the cavaHers were attacked by a 
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gang of these stragglers , in the depth of the forest Thej 
defended tliemselves with bravery, but were nearly overpow- 
ered, when the Count's retinae anired to their assistance. At 
sight of them the robbers fled, bat not iintil the Gönnt had 
received a mortal wound« He was slowly and carefoILy con- 
veyedback to the city of Wurtzburg, and a friar sommoned 
from a neighbouring convent who was famons for bis skill in 
administering to boüi soul and body; but half of bis skill was 
superfluons; the moments of the nnfortonate Coimt were 
numbered« 

With bis djing breath he entreated bis fiiend to repair in- 
stantly to the casüe of Landshort , and explain the fatal cause 
of bis not keeping bis appointmenik with bis bride« Though 
not the most ardent of lovers, he was one of the most punc- 
tilious of men, and appeared eamestly solicitous that this 
mission should be speedily and courteously executed. '^Un- 
less this is done," said he, '^I shaU not sieep quietly in my 
graye I *^ He repeated these last words with pecoliar solemnity. 
A request, at a mome&t so impressive, admitted no hesitation. 
Starkenfaust endearoured to soothe him to calnmess; pro- 
mised faithfully to execute bis wish , and gave him bis band in 
solenm pledge. The dying man pressed it in acknowledg- 
ment, bat soon lapsed into delirium — raved about bis bride 
— bis engagement — his plighted word; ordered bis borse, 
that he migbt ride to the casÜe of Land^ort; and ezpbred in 
the fancied act of yaulting into the saddle. 

Starkenfaust bestowedasigh, and a soldier's tear, ontfae 
untimeiy fate of his comrade; and then pondered on the 
awkward mission he had undertaken. His heart was heavy, 
and his head perplexed; for he was to present himself an un- 
bidden guest among hostile people, and to damp their festi* 
vity with tidings fatal to their hopes. Still there were certain 
whisperings of curiosity in his bosom to see this far^famed 
beauty of Katzenelienbogen, so cautiously shnt up firom the 
World; for he was a passionate admirer of the sex^ and there 
was adash of eccentricity and enterprise in his cbaracter tiiat 
made him fond of all Singular adventore« 
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Previons to his departnre, he made all dae arrangements 
with the holy fraternily of the convent for the foneral 
Bolemnities of his friend, who was to be buried in the cathedral 
ofWurtEburg, nearsomeof his ülnstrioas relatives; and the 
moaming retinae of the Count took Charge of his remains. 

It is now high time that we should retum to the ancient 
family of Katzenellenbogen, who were impatient for their 
gaest, and still more for their feast; and to the worthy 
httle Baron, whom we left airing himself on the watch- 
tower. 

Night elosed in, bat still no gaest arrived. The Baron de- 
scended firom the tower in despair. The banqaet , which had 
been delayed firom hoor to hoor, ooold no longer be post- 
poned. The meats were abready overdone: the cook in an 
agony; and the whole hoosehold had the look of a garrison 
that had been redaced by famine. The Baron was obliged 
reiactantly to give orders for the feast without the presence of 
the gaest. All were seated at table , and jast on the point of 
eommencing , when the sound of a hom from withoat the gate 
gave notice of the approach of a stranger. Another long blast 
filled the old coarts of the casüe with its echoes , and was 
answered by the warder from the walls. The Baron hastened 
to receive his fatore son-in-law. 

The drawbridge had been let down, and the stranger was 
before the gate. He was a tall , gallant cavalier, moonted on 
a black steed. His countenance was pale, bat he had a 
beaming, romantic eye, and an air of stately melancholy. 
The Baron was a Utile mortifled that he should hare come in 
this simple solitary style. His dignity for a moment was 
ruffled ; and he feit disposed to consider it a want of proper 
respectfortheimportantoccasion, and the important family 
with which he was to be connected. He pacified himself, 
however , with the condusion, that it must have been youthful 
impatience which had indaced him thos to spur on sooner than 
his attendants. 

^'I am sorry,** said the stranger, *'to break in npon yon 
thos unseasonably — *^ 
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Here the Baron interrupted him with a world of compll* 
ments and greetiugs; for, to teil the truth, he prided himself 
upon his courtesy and his eloquence. The slranger attempted, 
once or twice , to stem the torrent of worda , but in vain, so he 
bowed üis head and sufTered it to flow on. By the time the 
Baron had come to a pause, they had reached the inner court 
of the Castle; and the stranger was again about to speak, 
when he was once more interrupted by the appearance of the 
female part of the family, leading forth the shrinking and 
blushing bride; he gazed on her for a moment as oue en- 
tranced; it seemed as if his whole soul beamed forth in the 
gaze, and rested upon that lovely form. One of the maiden 
aunts whispered something in her ear; she made an effortto 
speak; her moist blue eye was timidly raised; gave a shy 
glance of inquiry on the stranger, and wajs ^ast again to the 
ground. The words died away ; but there was a sweet smüe 
playing about her lips , and a soft dimpling of the cheek , that 
showed her glance had not been unsatisfactory. It was im- 
possible for a girl of the fond age of eighteen, highly predis- 
posed for love and matrimony, not to be pleased with so 
gallant a cavalier. 

The late hour at which the guest had arrived leffc no time 
for parley. The Baron was peremptory, and deferred all par- 
ticolar conversation until the moming, and led the way to the 
untasted banquet. 

It was served up in the great hall of the Castle, Around the 
walls hung the haxd-favoured portraits of the heroes of the 
house of Katzenellenbogen , and the trophies which they had 
gained in the field and in the chase. Hacked corslets , spliu- 
tered jousting spears, and tattered banners, were mingled 
with the spoils pf sylvan warfare; the jaws of the wolf, and 
the tusks of the boar, grinned horribly among cross-bows and 
battle-axes , and a huge pair of antlers branched just over the 
head of the youthful bridegroom. 

The cavalier took but little notice of the Company or the 
entertainment. He scarcely tasted the banquet, but seemed 
absorbed in admiration of his bridc. He converscd in a low 
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tone that could not be overheard — for tho langaage of lovc is 
nevor loud; but where is the female ear so doli that it cannot 
catch the sofbest whisper of the lover? There was a miiigled 
teudeniess and gravity in his manner, that appeared to have a 
powerfiil effect upon the young lady. Ilcr coiour came and 
wcnt as she listened with deep attention. Now and then she 
made some blushiug reply, and vrhen his eye was tumed 
away, she wöuld steal a sidelong glance at his romantio 
countenauce, and heave a gentle sigh of tender happiness. 
It was evident that tho young coupie wcre completely en- 
amoured. The aunts, who were dceply versed in tho my steries 
of the heart, dcclared that they had fallen inlove with cach 
other at first sight. 

The feast went on merrily, or at Icast noisily, for theguests 
were all blessed with those keen appctites that attend npon 
light purses and mountain air* The Baron told his best and 
longest stories, andneverhad ho told them so well, or with 
such great effect. K there was anything marvcllous, his 
auditors were lost in astonishment ; and if anything facetious, 
they were sure to laugh exactly in the right place. The Baron, 
it is true , like most great men, was too dignified to utter any 
joke bat a dull one: it was always enforced, however, by a 
bnmper of excelleut Hochheimer; and even a dull joke, at 
one*s own table, served up with joUy old wine, is irresistibloi 
Many good things wcre said by poorer and keener wits, that 
wouldnotbearrepeating, ezceptonsimilaroccasious: many 
sly Speeches whispered in ladies* ears that almost convulsed 
them with suppressed laughter ; and a song or two roared out 
by a poor but merry and broad-faccd cousin of the Baron, that 
absolutcly made the maiden aunts hold up their fans. 

Amidst all tfais revelry, the stranger guest maintained a 
most Singular and unseasonable gravity. His countenance 
assumed a deeper cast of dejection astheeveningadyanced; 
and straoge as it may appear, even the Baron^s jokes seemed 
only to render him the more melancholy. At times he was lost 
in thought, and at times there was a pcrturbcd and restless 
waudcriug of tho eye that bespokc a mind but ill at case. His 
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conyersation witb the bride becamc more and more eamest 
and mysterious* Loiinng clouds began to steal over the fiair 
serenity of her brow, and tremon to ran through her tender 
frame. 

All this coold not escape the notioe of the Company. Their 
gaiety was chillcd by the unaccountable gloom of the bride- 
groom ; their splrits were inf ected ; whispers and giances were 
interchangedy acoompanied by shrugs and dabious Bhakes of 
the head. The song and the langh grew less and less frequent; 
there were dreary pauses in the conversation) which were at 
length succeeded by wild tales and supematnral legends. One 
dismal atory produced another stiU more dismal, and the 
Baron nearly frightened some of the ladies into hysterics with 
the history of the gobiin horseman that carried away the fair 
Leonora; a dreadfol but true story, which has since been put 
into excellent verse, and is read and beUeved by all the world« 

The bridegroom listened to this tale with profound atten- 
tion. He kept bis eyes stcadüy fized on the Baron; and, as 
the story drew to a dose^ began gradually to rise £rom bis 
seaty growing taller and taller, until in the Baron's entranced 
eye , he seemed almost to tower into a giant. The moment the 
tale was finlshed, he heaved a deep sigh, and took a solemn 
fareweU of the Company. They were all amaiement The 
Baron was perfectly thunderstraek. 

*^What! going to leave the Castle at mldnight? Why, 
everything was prepared for bis recepti(m; a Chamber was 
ready for him if he wished to retire/' 

The stranger shook bis head moumfdllyand mysteriously; 
" I must lay my head in a different Chamber to-night ! " 

There was something in this reply, and the tone in which 
it was uttered, that made the Baron's heart misgiye him; but 
he raliied bis forces, and repeated bis hospitable entreaties, 

The Strang» shook bis head silently, bat positively, at 
ercry offer; and, waving bis farewell to the Company, stalked 
slowly out of the hall. The maiden aunts were absolutely 
petrified — the bride hung her head, and a tear stole to her 
eye. 
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The Baron followed the Btranger to the greatconrt of the 
Castle, where the black charger stoodpawing the eaith, and 
snorting with impatience. When they had reached the portal, 
whose deep archway was dimlj lighted by a cresset, the 
Btranger paosed , and addressed the Baron in a hollow tone of 
Yoice, which the vaultcd roof rendered still more sepulchraL 

'^Now that we are alone,*' said he, ^'I willimparttoyou 
the reason of my going. I have a solenin, an indispensable 
cngagement — " 

«Why,** said the Baron, ^^cannot you send some one in 
your place?" 

''It admits of no substitnte — I must attend it in person — 
I must away to Wurtzburg cathedral — " 

^^Ay," said the Baron, placking np spirit, *'bat not tili 
to-morrow — to-morrow you shall take your bride there." 

^^NoI no!*' replied the stranger, with tenfold solemnity, 
"my engagement is with no bride — the wormsl the worms 
expect me ! I am a dead man — I have been slain by robbers 

— my body lies at Wurtzburg — at midnight I am to be buried 

— the grave is waiting for me — I must keep my appoint- 
mentl" 

He sprang on Ins black charger, dashed over the draw- 
bridge, and the clattering of bis horse's hoofs was lost in the 
whistling of the night blast. 

The Baron retumed to the hall in the utmost constema- 
tion, and related what had passed. Two Ladies fainted out- 
right , others sickened at the idea of having banqueted with a 
spectre. It was the opinion of some, that this might be the 
wild huntsman, famous in German legend. Some talked of 
mountain Sprites, ofwooddemons, andofothersupematural 
beings , with which the good people of €krmany have been so 
grievously harassed since time immemoriaL One of the poor 
relations ventured to suggest that it might be some sportive 
evasion of the young cayaticr, and that ti^e very gloominess of 
the caprice seemed to accord with so melancholy a personage. 
This, however, drew on him the Indignation of the whole 
Company, and especially of the Baron, who looked upon him 
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as little botter than an iufidel; so tliat lie was faiu to abjure 
bis beresy as speedily as possible , and come into the f aiüi of 
the tme believers. 

Bat whateYcr may bave becn the doubts entertained, tbey 
wcre completely put to an end by the arriyal, next day, of 
regulär missives, cou£rming the intelligence of the young 
Counfs murder, and bis interment in Wurtzburg cathedral. 

The dismay at the Castle may well be imagined. The 
Baron shut himself up in bis Chamber. The guests , who had 
come to rejoice with bim, could not think of abandoning bim 
in bis distress. Tbey wanderedabout the courts, orcollected 
in groups in the hall , shaking their heads and shrugging tbelr 
Shoulders, at the troubles of so good a man; and sat longer 
than ever at table , and ate and drank more stoutly than ever, 
by way of keeping up their spirits« But the Situation of the 
widowed bride was the most pitiable. To have lost a husband 
before she had even embraced bim — and such a husband 1 if 
the yery spectre could be so gracious and noble, what must 
havo been the living man? She filled the bouse with lamen* 
tations. 

On the night of the second day of her widowbood she had 
retired to her Chamber, accompanied by one of her aunts, who 
insisted on sleeping with her. The aunt, who was one of the 
best tellers of ghost stories in all Grermany, had just been re- 
. counting one of her longest , and had fallen asleep in the very 
mi<ist of it. The Chamber was remote , and overlooked a sm^ 
garden. The niece lay pensively gazing at the beams of the 
nsing moon as tbey trembled on tihe leaves of an aspen treo 
before the lattice. The casüe clock had just toUedmidoight, 
when a soft strain of music stole up from tbe garden. She rose 
hastily £rom her bed, and stepped ligbtly to the window. A 
tall figure stood among the shadows of the trees. As it raised 
its head, a beam of moonligbt feil upon the countenance. 
Heaven and earth! she beheld the Spectre Bridegroom! A 
loud sbriek at that moment burst upon her ear, and her aunt, 
who had bccn awakened by the music, and had followed her 
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sileutly to thc window, feil into her arniB. When sho looked 
again , tho spcctre had diaappeared. 

Of the two females , tbe aiint now requiied the most sooth- 
ing , for she was perfectlj beside herseif with terror. As to the 
yoang lady^ there wassomething, evon inthespoctreofher 
lover, that seemed endearing. There was still the semblance 
of manly beauty ; and though the shadow of a man is bat little 
calculated to satisfy the afifections of a loYe^sick ^rl, yet, 
where the substance is not to be had, even that is consoling. 
The aunt declared she would never sleep in that Chamber 
again; the niece, for once, was refractory, and declared as 
strongly that she would sleep in no other in the Castle: the 
consequence was, that she had to sleep in it alono; bat she 
drew a prombe from her annt not to relate the story of the 
spectre, lest she should be denied the only melancholy plea- 
sure left her on earth •— that of inhabiting the Chamber ovcr 
which the guardian shade of her lover kept its nightly vigils« 

How long the good old lady would have observed this pro- 
mise is nncertain; for she dearly loved to talkof the marrel- 
lous , and there is a triumph in being the first to teil a frightfnl 
story; itis, howeyer, stUlquotedintheneighbourhood, asa 
memorable instance of female secrecy, that she kept it to her- 
seif for a whole week; when she was suddenly absolved from 
all further restraint , by intelligence brought to the breakfast 
table one moming that the young lady was not to be found. 
Her room was empty — the bed had not been slept in — the 
Window was open , and the bird had flown ! 

The astonishment and concem with which the intolligcnce 
was received, can only be imagined by those who have wit- 
nessed the agitation which the mishaps of a great man cause 
among bis friends. Even the poor relations paused for a mo- 
ment £rom the indefatf gable htbours of the trencher; when 
the aunt, who had at fir&t been Struck speechless, wrung her 
hands, and shrieked out, ''The gobiin l the gobiin! she's 
earried away by the gobiin I '* 

In a fcw words she related the fearful scene of the garden, 
and eoncluded that the spcctre must have earried off bis bride. 
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Two of the domestics oorroborated the opimon, for they had 
heard the clattering of a horse's hoofs down the mountain 
about midmghty and had no doubt thatit was the spectre on 
hifl black charger, bearing her away to the tomb. AUpresent 
were stmck with the direful probability: for events of the 
kind are eztremely common in Germany, as many well- 
authenticated historles bear witness. 

What a lamentable Situation was that of the poor Baron! 
What a heart*rending dilemma for a fond father, and a 
member of the great family of KatzeneUenbogen! His only 
daughter had either been rapt away to the grave, or he was 
to hare some wood-demon for ason-in^law, and, perchance, 
a troop of gobiin grandchildren. As osual, he was com- 
pletely bewüdered , and all the castle in an uproar* The men 
were ordered to take horse, and scour eveiy road and path 
and glen of the Odenwald. The Biuron himself had jost drawn 
on bis jaek-boots, girded on bis sword, and was about to 
mount bis steed to saJly forth on the doubtful quest , when he 
was brought to a pause by a ncw appadtion. A lady was seen 
approaclung the Castle, moontedouapaUrey, attendedbya 
cavalier on horseback. She galloped up to thß gate, sprang 
£rom her horse, aud« falling at the Baron's feet, embraced 
his knees. It was hiJs lost daughter, and her companion — 
the Spectre Bridegroom! The Baron was astounded« He 
looked at his daughter, then at the spectre, and almost 
doubted the evidence of his sensea. The latter, tooy was 
wonderfiilly improved in bis appearance , since his visit to the 
World of spirits» His dress was splendid, and set off a noble 
figure of manly symmetry. He was no longer pale and me- 
lancholy. His fine count(enance was flushed with the glow 
of youth , and joy rioted in his largo dark eye. 

The mystery was soon cleared np* The cavalier (for, in 
truth, as you must have known all the while, he was no 
goblln) announced himself as Sir Herman Von Starkenfaust. 
He related his adventure with the young Count He told 
how he had hastened to the Castle to deliver the unwelcome 
tidings, but that the eloquence of the Baron had interruptcd 
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hlm IQ everj attempt to teil hls tale. How the sight of the 
bride had completely captivated him, and that to pass a few 
bours near ber, be bad tacitly sufifered tbe mistake to con- 
tinue. How be bad been sorely perplexed in wbat way to 
make a deeent retreat, nntil tbe Baron's gobiin stories bad 
suggested bis eccentric exit. How, fearing tbe feudal bostility 
of tbe family, be bad repeated bis Visits by stealtb — bad 
baunted tbe garden beneatb tbe young lady's window — bad 
wooed — bad won — bad bome away in triumpb — and , in a 
Word, bad wedded tbe fair. 

Under any otber circnmstances tbe Baron woiüd bare been 
inflexible, for be was tenacious of patemal autboiity, and 
devoutly obstinate in all family f euds ; but be loved bis daugb- 
ter; be bad lamented ber as lost; be rejoiced to find ber still 
aUve; and tbougb ber busband was of a bostile bouse, yet, 
tbank Heavenl be was not a gobiin« Tbere was sometbing, 
it must be acknowledged , tbat did not exactly aecord witb bis 
notions of strict reracity , in tbe joke tbe knight bad passed 
upon bim of bis being a dead man; bat several old Mends 
present , wbo bad serred in tbe wars, assured bim tbat every 
stratagem was excusable in love, and tbat tbe cavalier was 
entitled to espeeial piivilege, baving laiely senred as a 
frooper« 

Matters, tber^ore, were bappily arranged. Tbe Baron 
pardoned tbe young oouple on the spot, Tbe rerels at the 
Castle were resnmed. The po(Mr i^ations oyerwfaidmed tbis 
new member of tbe family witb loTing-kindness; be was so 
gallant, so generous — and so rieb. The aunts, it is true, 
were somewbat soandalixed that their System of strict seclu- 
sion , and passive obedience , sbould be so badly exemplified, 
but attribttted it all to their negUgenoe in not baving tbe 
Windows grated» One of tbem was particularly mortlfied at 
baving ber marvelloas story maired, and tbat tbe only spectre 
she bad ever seen sbould tarn out a oounterfeit ; but tbe niece 
seemed perfeetly happy at baving found bim substantial flesh 
and blood — and so tbe story eoids. 
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When I behold, with deepe astonishment, 

To famous Westminster how there resorte, 

Living In brasse or stoney monument, 

The princes and the wortnies of all sorte; 

Doe not I see reformde nobilitie , 

Without contempt, ornride, or ostentation, 

And looke upon offenselesse majesty, 

Naked of pomp or earthly domination? 

And how a play-game of a painted stone 

Contents the quiet now and silent sprites , 

AVhome all the world which late they stood upon, 

Could not content nor quench their appetites. 

Life is a &ost of cold feucitie , 

And death the thaw of all our yanitie. 

Christolero^s EpigramSy hy T. B. 1598. 

Om one of thoso sober and rather melancholy days, in the 
latter part of autumn, when the shadows of moming and 
eycning almost mingle together, and throw a gloom oyer the 
dcclineof theyear, I passed seyeral honrs in rambling abont 
Westminster Abbey« There was something congenial to the 
season in the moumfnl magnificence of the old pile : and as I 
passed its threshold, it seemed like stepping back into the 
regions of antiqtuty, and losing myself among the shades 
of former ages. 

I entered from the inner conrt of Westminster school, 
through a long, low, yanlted passage, that had an almost 
subterranean look, being dimly üghted in one part by diealar 
perforations in the massy walls. ThroHgh this dark ayenne I 
had a distant ylew of the cloisters, with the figure of an old 
ycrger, in his black gown, moying along their shadowy 
vaults, and seeming like a spectre from one of the ncigh- 
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bouring tombs. The approach to the abbey through these 
gloomy monastic remains prcpares the mind for its Bolemn 
contemplation. The cloisters still retain somethmg of the quiet 
and seclusion of f onner days. The grey walls are discolonred 
bydamps, andcromblingwithage; a coat of hoaiy moss has 
gathered over the inscriptions of the mural monuments , and 
obscured the death's heads , and other fonereal emblems. The 
Sharp touches of the chisel are gone from the rieh tracery of 
the arches; the roses which adomed the key-stones have lost 
their leafy beaaty; everything bears marks of the gradaal 
dilapidations of time, which yet has something tonching and 
pleasing in its veiy decay. 

The siin was pouring down a yellow autonmal ray into the 
sqnare of the doisters ; beaming upon a scanty plot of grass in 
the centre, and lighting np an angle of the vanlted passage 
with a kind of dusty splendour. From between the arcades, 
the eye glanced np to a bit of blae sky or a passing cloud ; 
and beheld the son-gilt pinnades of the abbey towering into 
the azure heaven. 

As I paced the cloisters, sometimes contemplating this 
mingled picture of glory and decay, and sometimes endea- 
vonring to dedpher Üie inscriptions on the tombstones , which 
formea the pavement beneath my feet, my eye was attracted 
to three figares, rudely carved in relief, but nearly wom 
away by the footsteps of many generations. They were the 
effigies of three of the early abbots ; the epitaphs were entirely 
effaced; the names alone remained, having no doubt been 
renewed in later times. (Vltalis. Abbas. 1082, and Gislebertos 
Orispinos. Abbas. 1114, and Lanrentius» Abbas. 1176.) I re- 
mained some little while musing over these casual relics of 
antiqaity, thns left like wrecks upon the distant shore of 
time, telling no tale but that such beings had been and had 
peridbed; teaching no moral but the Utility of that pride 
which hopes still to ezact homage in its ashes, and to live in 
an inscription. A little longer, and even these faint records 
will be obliterated, and the monument will cease to be a 
memorial. "WhilBt I was yet looking down upon these grave'» 

The Skettk Book, 1^ 
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stonesy I was roused by the sound of the abbej dock, re* 
▼erberatmg £rom buttress to buttxess , and echoing among the 
cloisters. It is abuost starüing to hear this waming of de- 
parted time soonding among the tombs , and telling the lapse 
of the hoor, which, like a billoW| has roUed ns onward 
towards the grave. I paiBued my walk to an arched door 
opening to the interior of the abbey. On entering here, the 
magnitude of the boüding breaks fiilly upon the mind, con- 
trasted with the vanlts of the cloisters. The eye gazes with 
wonder at clostered colunms of gigantic dimensions, with 
arches springing £rom them to such an amazing height; and 
manwandering abouttheir bases, shronk into insignificance 
in compaiiBon with bis own handiwork The spaciousness 
and gloom of this vast edifice produce a profound and mys- 
teriousawe. Westepcautioosly andsofblyabout, asif fear- 
ful of disturbing the hallowed silence ot the tomb; while 
eveiy foot-fall whispers along the walls, and chatters among 
the sepulchres , making ns more sensible of the quiet we have 
interrupted. 

It seems as if the awfol natore of the place presses down 
upon the soul, and hushes the beholder into noiseless re- 
verence. We feel that we are surrounded by the congregated 
bonos of the grcat men of past times, who have filled history 
with their deeds , and the earth with their renown. 

And yet it almost proTokes a smile at the vanity of human 
ambition, to see how they are crowded together and justled 
in the dust ; what parsimony is observed in doling out a scanty 
nook, a gloomy comer, a little portiou of earth, to those, 
whom, when alive, kingdoms could not satisfy; and how 
many shapes, and forms, and artifices, are devised to catch 
the casual notice of the passenger, and save from forgetful- 
ness, for a few short years, a name which once aspired to 
occupy ages of the world's thought and admiration. 

I passed some time in Poet*s Comer, which occupiea an 
end of one of the transepts or cross aisles of the abbey. The 
monuments are generally simple ; for the lives of literary men 
afford no striking themes for the sculptor. Shakspeare and 
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Addiaon have stataes erected to fheir memorieB; bat ihe 
greater pari h&re busts, medallioiWi and somettmes mere 
inscriptions, Notwithstatiding the simplicity of these me- 
morifids , I bave always observed that the viBiten to the abbey 
remam longest about them. A kinder and fonder feeling 
takee place of that cold cnriosity or vague admiration with 
which th^ gase on the splendid monnments of the great and 
the heroic They linger abont these as about the tombs of 
firiendfl and companions; for indeed there is something of com- 
panionship between the author and the reader« Other men 
axe known to posteiity only throogh the medium of histoiT', 
which is continually growing faint and obscnie: bat the inter- 
cooTse between the aathor and bis fellow-men is ever new, 
active , and immediate. He has lived for them more than for 
himself ; he has sacriBced sonoonding eiyoyments and shut 
himself np from the delights of social life, tiiat he might the 
more inümately commane with dbtant minds and distant 
ages. Well may the world cheiish his renown ; for it has been 
porchased, not by deeds of violence and blood, bat by the 
diligent dispensation of pleasure« Well may posterity be 
gratefol to his memory ; for he has left it an inJieritance, not 
of empty names and soonding actions, bat whole treasores 
of wisdomi bright gems of Üiought, and golden veins of 
langoage. 

FromPoet's Corner I continued my stroU towards that part 
of the abbey which contains the sepolchres of the kings. I 
wandered among what once were chapels , bat which are now 
occapied by the tombs and monaments of the great. At eyeiy 
tarn I met with some illastrious name; or the cognisance of 
Bome poweiful hoase renowned in history. As the eye darts 
into these dosky Chambers of death, it catches glimpses of 
qoaint effigies; some kneeling in niches^ as if in deyotion; 
others stretched upon the tombs, with handspioasly pressed 
together; warriors in armoor asif reposingafterbattle; pre* 
lates with erosiers and mitres; and nobles in robes and co- 
ronets, lying as it were in state. In glancing over this scene» 
so strangely popaloos, yet where eveiy form is so stül and 

11* 
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Bilentf it «eems almost as if we were treading a mansion of 
ihat f abled city , where evexy being had been eaddeoly traiu- 
mnted into stone. 

I pansed to contemplate a tomb on which lay the effigyof a 
knight in complete annour« A large buckler was on one ann ; 
the handB were pressed together in sapplication apon the 
breast; the face was ahnest covered by the morion: the legs 
were crossed, in token of the wairiox^s having been engaged 
in the holy war. It was the tomb of a crosader; of one of 
those militaiy enthosiasts who so strangely mingled relig^on 
and romanoe, and whose exploits form tiie connecting link 
between fact and fiction; between the history and the faiiy 
tale. There is something extremely pictaresqne in the tombs 
of these adventiirers, deoorated as they are with rade ar- 
morial bearings and Gothic scnlptore. They comport with 
the antiquated chapels in which they are generally fonnd; and 
in considering them, the imagination is apt to kindle with 
the legendaiy associations, tibe romantic fictions, the chi- 
yalrous pomp and pageantiy, which poetry has spread over 
the wars for the sepulchre of Christ They are the relics 
of times ntterly gone by ; of beings passed from recoUection; 
of costoms and manners with which onra have no affinity. 
They are like objects from some stränge and distant land, 
of which we have no certain knowledge, and about which all 
our conceptions are vagae and visionaiy. There is something 
extremely solemn and awfiil in those effigies on Gothic tombs, 
eztended as if in the sleep of death, or in the sapplication 
of the dying honr. They have an effect infinitely more im* 
pressive on my feelings iJian the fEuncifol attitudes, the over- 
wronght conceits, and aÜegoiical gronps, which abonnd on 
modern monnments. I have been strack, also, with the 
saperiority of many of the old sepolchral inscriptions. There 
was a noble way, in former times, of saying things simply, 
and yet saying them proadly ; and I do not know an epitaph 
that breathes a lofÖer consdoosness of fsmily worth and 
honoorable lineage, than one which affirms, of a noble honse, 
that <* all the brothers were braye, and all the sisters Tirtaoas," 
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In the oppoflite transept to Poet's Oomer Btands a moua* 
ment wluch is among the moet renowned achievements of 
modern art; bnt whidi to me appears horrible rather than 
snblime, It ia the tomb of Mnu Nightingale, by Roubilliac 
The bottom of the momunent is represented as throwing open 
its marble doon, and a sheeted akeleton is starting fortk 
The Bhroud is faUing from bis fleshleBs frame as he launches 
his dart ätihis victim. She is sinking into her affirighted hus- 
band's arms , who striTes , müh v ain and frantic e£fort , to avert 
the blow* The whole is execated with tenible tnith and 
spirit ; we afanost fancy we hear the gibbering yell of triumphy 
bnrsting from the distended jaws of the spectre. — Bat why 
shonld we thus seek to dothe death with unnecessary terrors, 
and to spread horrors round the tomb of those we love ? The 
grave should be sorrounded by erery thiag that might inspire 
tendemesB and veneration for the dead; or that might win the 
ÜYing to Yirtae. It is the place, not of disgust and dismay, 
bat of sorrow and meditation. 

While wandering about these gloomy vaolts and silent 
aisles, stadying the records of the dead, the sound of busy 
ezistence from without occasionally reaches the ear; the 
rombling of the passing eqoipage; the mormor of the mal- 
titade; or perhaps the Ught lau^ of pleasore. The oontrast 
is striking with the death-like repose around: and it has a 
Strange effeet apon the feelings^-thus to hear the surges of 
active lifo horrying along and beating against the veiy walis 
ofthesepulchre« 

I continued in this way to move from tomb to tomb, and 
from chapel to chapeL The day was gradually weanng away ; 
the distant tread of loiterers about the abbey grew less and 
less fr^quent; the sun had poured Mb hist ray through the 
lofty Windows; the sweet-tongued bell was sommoning to 
e^ening prayers; and I saw at a distance the chonsters, in 
their white surpiices , crossing the aisle and entering the choir. 
I stood before the entrance to Henry the Seventh's chapeL 
Ailightof Steps leads up to it, through a deep and gloomy, 
bat magnificent arch. Great gates of brass, richly and de- 
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licately wrought, tomed heaTÜj npon their hliiges, as if 
proudly reluctant to admit the feet of oonmioii mortale into 
this m08t gorgeous of sepnlcfares. 

On entexing, the eye is astonished hy the pomp of architee- 
turei and the elaborate beauty of sciüptared detaiL The 
veiy walk are wrought into univenal omamenti encmsted 
with traceiy, and soooped into niches, ciowded with the 
stataes of saints and martTTcu Stone seems, by the eonning 
laboiir of the chisel, to have been robbed of its weight and 
density, siupended aloft as if by magic, and the fretted roof 
achieved witi^ the wonderfiil minuteness and aiiy secnrity of a 
cobweb. 

Along the sides of the chapel are the lofty stalls of the 
Enights of the Bath, of oak, richly carred, tibough with the 
grotesqnedecorationBof Gk)thic architeetnre. On the pinnadet 
of the Stalls are affixed the hehnets and crests of the kni|^ts, 
with their scarfis and swords, and above them aresuspended 
their bannen I emblazoned with armorial bearings, andeon- 
trasting the splendonr of gold and pnrple andciimsony witii 
the cold grey fretwork of tiie roof. In the midst of tfais grand 
mausoleom Stands the sepnlchre of its fonnder, — bis effigy, 
with that of bis queen, extended on a sumptnons tomb, and 
the whole suironnded by a lofty and snperbly wrought brasen 
railing. 

There is a sad dreariness in this magnificence ; tiiis stränge 
mixtnre of tombs and trophies; these emblems of living and 
aspiring ambition, dose, beside mementoes which show the 
dust and oblivion in which all mnst sooner or later terminate. 
Nothing impresses the mind with a deeper feeling of lone- 
liness, than to tread the silent and deserted scene of foimer 
throng and pageant On looking round on the Taeant staUs 
of the knights and their esqnires, and on the rows of dvusty 
but goi^eons banners that were oncebome befbrethem, my 
Imagination conjnred np the scene when this hall was bright 
with tiie valomr and beauty of the land; gUttering with the 
splendour of jewelled rank and mUitaiy array ; alive with the 
tread of many feet and tiie hum of an ftHmlriiig multitade. 
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All had passed away; the silence of death had settled agam 
upon the place; interrupted onlj by the casual chirping of 
birds, which had found their way into the chapel, and boilt 
their nests among its ixiezes and pendants --su^e 8igns of 
Bolitarinessanddesertion. 

When I read the names inscribed on the baoners, they 
were those of men scattered für and wide about the world; 
Bome tossing upon distant seas; some under arms in distant 
laads; some mingling in the busy intrigues of courts and 
cabmets: aU seeking to deserve one more distinction in this 
mansion of shadowy honours: the melancholy reward of a 
monmnent. 

Two small aisles on each side of this chapel present a 
touching instance of the equality of the grave; which brings 
down the oppressor to a level with the oppressed, and mingles 
the dost of the bitterest enemies together. In one is the se- 
pulchre of the haughtj Elizabeth, in tiie other is that of her 
yictim, the lovely and unfortonate Maij. Notaahourin the 
day but some ejaculation of pity is uttered over the fate of the 
latter , mingled with Indignation at her oppressor. The walls 
of Elizabet^'s sepulchre continuaUy echo with the sighs of 
sympathy heaved at the grave of her rivaL 

Apeculiar melancholyreigns over the aisle whereMary lies 
buried. Thelight struggles dimly through Windows darkened 
by dust. The greater part of the place is in deep shadow, and 
the waJls are stained and tinted by time and weather. A 
marble figure of Mary is stretched upon atomb, round which 
is an iron-railing much corroded, bearing her national em- 
blem , the thistle. I was weary wiäi wandenng , and sat down 
to rest myself by the monument, revolving in my mind the 
chequered and disastrous story of poor Maiy« 

The sound of casual footsteps had ceased £rom the abbey. 
I could only hear, now and then, the distant voice of the 
priest repeating the erening service, and the faintresponses 
of the choir; tibeso paused for a time, and all was hnshed. 
The stillness, the dcsertion, and obscority that were gra> 
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duallj proTailing aroiind, gave .a deeper and more solemn 
interest to the place: 

For in the silent graye no conyersation, 
No joyful tread of friends , no voice of loyers , 
No oareful father^s counsel — nothing'B heard, 
For nothing is, bat all obliyion , 
DuBt and an endless darknesB. 

Suddenly the notes of the deep labooring oigan burst upon 
the ear, falling with doubled and redoubled intenaitj, and 
rolling , as it were , huge billows of sound. How well do their 
yolume and grandeur accord with this mighty building! With 
what pomp do they swell through its yast vaults, and breathe 
their awM harmony through these cayes of death , and make 
the silent sepulchre yocal ! — And now they rise in triumphant 
acclamation, heaying higher and higher their accordaioit notes, 
andpiling sonnd on sonnd. — And now they pause, and the 
soft yoices of the choir break out into sweet gushes of melody; 
they soar aloft, and warble along the roof , and seem to play 
about these lofty yaults like the pure airs of heaven. Again 
thepealiog organ heayes its thrilling thunders, compressing 
air into music , and rolling it f orth upon the soul. What long- 
drawncadences! What solemn sweepingconcordst Itgrows 
more and more dense and powerful — it fills the yast pile, 
and seems to jar the yery walls — • the ear is stunned — the 
senses are oyerwhelmed. And now it is winding up in fall 
jubilee — it is rising from the earth to heayen — the yery soul 
seems rapt away and floated upwards on this swelling tide of 
harmony! 

I sat for some time lost in that kind of reyerie which a 
strain of music is apt sometimes to inspire: the shadows of 
eyening were gradually thickening around me; the monu- 
menta began to cast deeper and deeper gloom; and the 
distant dock again gaye token of the slowly waning day« 

I rose and prepared to leaye the abbey. As I desccnded 
the flight of Steps which lead into the body of the building, 
my eye was caught by the shrine of Edwiurd the Confessory 
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aadi ascended Übe smaU staiieaae thttt conduets to it, to take 
from thence a general saxvej of this wfldemees of tombs. 
The shxine is elevated apon a kind of platfona, and dose 
aronnd it are the sepidehres of Tarioaa kings and queens. 
From this eminenee the eye looks down between pDlus and 
fbneral trophies to the chapels and Chambers bdow, crowded 
with tombs ; where waziiois, prelates, conrtiers, and statesmen, 
lie monldering in their ^' beds of darkness." Close by me stood 
the great chair of coronation, radelj earred of oak, in the 
barbarons taste of a remote and Giothic age« The scene 
seemed ahnest as if contrived, with theatrical artifiee, to pro- 
duoe an effect npon the beholder. Here was a lype of thö 
beginning and the end of human pomp and power ; here it was 
Hterally bnt a step from the throne to the sepulchre* Wonld 
not one think that these incongraoos mementoes had 
been gathered together as a lesson to liring greatness? — to 
show it, even in the moment of its prondest exaltatton, the 
neglect and dishonour to which it mnst soon aixiye; how soon 
Üiat crown which endreles its brow mnst pass awaj; and it 
mnst lie down in the dust and disgraces of the tomb , and be 
trampled npon by the feet of the meanest of the multitude? 
For , stränge to teil , even the grave is here no longer a sanc- 
tuary. There is a shocking leyity in some natnres, which 
leads them to'sport with awM and hallowed things; and there 
are base minds, which delight to revenge on ^e illastrious 
dead the abject homage and groyeling servility which they 
pay to the living. The coffin of Edward the Confessor has 
been broken open , and bis remains despoiled of their fnneral 
Ornaments: the sceptre has been stolen from the band of the 
imperious Elizabeth, and the effigy of Henry the Fifth lies 
headless. Not a royal monnment but bears some proof how 
false and fug^tive is the homage of 'mankind* Some are 
plundered; some mntilated; some covered with ribaldry and 
insnlt — all more or less ontraged and dishononred! 

The last beams of day were now faintly Streaming throngh 
thepainted Windows in the high vanlts above me; the lower 
parts of the abbcy were abready wrapped in the obscnrity of 
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twilight. The ehapels and aisles grew darker and darker. 
The effigies of the kings faded into shadows; the marble 
figores of the monmnents assumed stränge shapes in the nn- 
certain light; the evening breeze crept through the aisles like 
the oold breath of the grave; and even the distant footfall of 
a verger , trayersing the Poet's Corner, had something stränge 
and dteaxy in its soond. I slowlj retraced mj moming's walk, 
and as I passed out at the portal of the cloisters, the door, 
closing with a jarring noise behind me, fUled the whole 
building with echoes. 

I endeavoured to form some arrangement in mj mind of 
the objects I had been oontemplating, bnt found thej were 
alreadj falling into indistinctness and confdsion. Names, 
inscriptions, trophies, had all become confaunded in mj re- 
collection, thongh I had scarcely taken my foot from off the 
threshold. What, thought I, is this vast assemblage of se- 
pulchres but a treasniy of hnmiliation; a huge pile of reite* 
rated homilies on the emptiness of renown, and tbe certaintj 
of oblivionl It is, indeed, the empire of death; bis great 
shadowy palace; where he sits, in State, mocking at the 
relics of human gloij, and spreading dust and forgetfulness 
on the monuments of princes. How idle a boast, after all, 
is the immortalitj of a name! Time is ever silentlj toming 
over bis pages; we are too much engsossed bj the story of the 
present, to thhik of the characters and anecdotes that gave 
interest to the past ; and eaeh age is a volume thrown aside to 
be speedilj forgotten. The idol of to-day pushes the hero of 
yesterday out of onr recollection; and wiU in tum be sup- 
planted ij bis successor of to-morrow. ** Ovar fathera," saya 
Sir Thomas Brown , "find their graves in onr «bort memoiies, 
and sadlj teil ns how wemay be bnried in onr snrvivors.'' 
History fades into fable; fact becomes clonded with donbl 
and controrersy; the inscription monlders fimn the tablet. 
the statne fklls from the pedestaL CSohinms, arohes , pyxamids, 
what are they but heaps of sand; and their epitaphs, but 
characters written in the dust? What is the secnrity of a 
tomb, or the perpetnity of an embahnment? The remunaof 
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Alezander the Great have been scattered to the wind , and bis 
emptj sarcophagos is now the mere cnriosity of a mnseunu 
'^TheEgyptianmummieswhichCambyses or time halb spared, 
avarice now consnmetb; Mizraim eures wonnds , and Pbaraob 
is sold for balsams. " * 

Wbat tben is to ensnre tbe pile wbicb now towers above 
me from sharing the fate of migbtier mansolenms ? The time 
mnst come when its güded raults, which now spring so loftily, 
shall lie in rubbish beneath the feet; when, instead of the 
sonnd of melody and praise , the wind shall whisüe through 
the broken arches , and the owl hoot from the shattered tower 
— when the garish snnbeam shall break into these gloomy 
mansions of death ; and the ivy twine round the fallen column ; 
and the foz-glove hang its blossoms about the nameless um, 
as if in mockery of the dead. Thus man passes away; bis 
name perishes from record and recollection; bis history is 
as a tale that is told, and bis vexy monument becomes 
amin. 

•Sir T.Brown. 
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CHEISTMAS. 



But ia old, old, good old Christmas ffone? Nothingbut 
ihehairofhisgood, grey, old head and beard left? Well, 
I will haye that, seeing I cannot haye more of him. 

Hue and Gry afUr Christmas, 



A man might then behold 

AtChmtmas, meachhall, 
Good fires to curb the cold, 

And meat for great and small. 
The neighboui^ were Mendly bidden, 

And idl had welcome tnie, 
The poor from the gates were not ohidden, 

"Wnen this old cap was new. Old Song. 

Thsbb ib nothing in England that exercisea a more delight- 
fol spell over my Imagination , than the lingerings of the holi- 
day coBtoms and mned games of former times. They recall 
the pictores my fancy nsed to draw in the May moming of 
life, when as yetlonly knew the world through books, and 
beliered it to be all that poets had painted it; and they bring 
with them the flaronr ofthose honest days of yore, in which, 
perhaps with eqnal fallacy , I am apt to think the world was 
more homebred , social , and joyons than at present. I regret 
to say that they are daily growing more and more faint, being 
gradually wom away by time, bat still more obliterated by 
modern fashion. They resemble those picturesqne morseis 
of Grothic architectnre, which we see crumbling in yarious 
parts of the country , partly dilapidated by the waste of ages, 
and partly lost in Üie additions and alterations of latter days, 
Poetry, however, clings with cherishing fondness abont tiie 
roral game and holiday revel, from wluch it has derived so 
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xnany of its themes — ab the iyy windB its rieh foliage about 
ihe Gh>thic arch and mouldering tower, gratefolly repaying 
thcir Support, bj dasping together their totfceriug remains, 
and, asitwere, embalming them in verdure« 

Of all ihe old festivals, howerer, that of Christmas 
awakens ihe strongeet and most heartfelt associations. There 
is a tone of solenm and sacred feeling that blends with onr 
conTiviality, and üfts ihe spirits to a State of hallowed and 
elevated enjoyment The Services of the ehnrch abont this 
season are eztremely tender and inspiring. They dwell on 
the beautüul stoiy of the origin of onr f aitib , and tiie pastoral 
scenes that accompanied its announcement. The3r g^adoally 
increase in fervonr and pathos dnring the season of Advent, 
nntil they break forth in fbll jubilee on the moming that 
brought peace and good-wiU to men. I do not know a grander 
effect of müde on the moral feelings, than to hear the fall 
choir and the pealing organ performing a Christmas anthem in 
a caihedral , and fiUmg eveiy part of &e vast pile with trimn- 
phant harmony. 

It is a beanüfttl arran^ement, also, derived from days of 
yore, that tfais festival, which commemorates the annonnce- 
ment of the religion of peace and love, has been made the 
season for gathering together of ^unily connexions, and draw- 
ing doser again those bands of kindred hearts which the cares 
and pleasnres and sorrows of the world are eontinaally ope- 
rating to cast loose; of caUing back the children of a family, 
who have lannched fbrth in life, and wandered widely asunder, 
once more to assemble abont thepatemalhearth,ihatrallying- 
place of the affections, there to grow yoxing and loving again 
among the endefuing mementoes of düldhood. 

There is somethäig in the very season of the year that 
gives a chaim to the festivity of Christmas. At otiier times 
we denve a great portion of onr pleasnres from the mere bean- 
ties of natore. Onr feelings sally forth and dissipate them- 
selves over the snnny landscape, and we '*live abroad and 
everywhere.* The song of the bird, the murmnr of the stream, 
the breathing fragrance of spring, ihe soft voluptnonsness of 
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Bommeri the golden pomp of autmnn ; earth wiüi its mantle of 
refreshing green, and heaven with its deep delidous blue and 
its oloady magnificence, all fill us with mute but exquisite 
delight , and we revel in tke luxury of mere Sensation. But in 
the depth of winter, when nature lies despoiled of eveiy 
ohann, and wrapped in her shroud of sheeted snow, we tum 
for onr gratifications to moral sources. The drearincss and 
desolation of the landscape, the short gloomy days and dark- 
Bome nights, while they circumscribe our wanderings, shut in 
our feeUngs also irom rambling abroad, and make us more 
keenly disposed for the pleasures of the social circle. Our 
thoughts are more concentrated; our friendly sympathiea 
more aroused. We feel more sensibly the charm of each 
other*8 Society, and are brought more closely together by 
dependence on each other for ox^oyment. Heart c^eth unto 
heart; and we draw our pleasures from the deep wells of 
iiving kindness , which lie in the quiet recesses of our bosoms ; 
and which, when resorted to, fumish forth the pure element of 
domestic f elicity. 

The pitchy gloom without makes the heart dilate on 
entering the room Med with the glow and warmth of the 
eveniug fire. The ruddy blase di£Biises an artificial summer 
and sunshine through the room, and lights up each counte- 
nance into a kindlier welcome. Where does the honest face 
of hospitality expand into a broader and more cordial smile — 
where is the shy glance of love more sweetly eloquent — than 
by the winter fireside? and as the hoUow blast of wiutry wind 
rushes through the hall, daps the distant door , whisües about 
thecasement, aud rumbles down the chimney, what can be 
more gratefiil than that feeling of sober andshelteredsecurify, 
with which we look round upon the comfortable Chamber, and 
the scene of domestic hilarity ? 

The EngUsh, from the great prevalence of rural habits 
throughout eyery class of society, haye always been fondof 
those festivals and holidays wlüch agreeably Interrupt the 
stiUness of coimtry life ; and thcy were, in former days , parti- 
cuiariy observant of the religious and social rites of Christmas. 
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It iB inspiring to read eyen the dry details which Bome anti- 
qoarians have given of the quaint humours, the burlesque 
pageants, the complete abandomnent to Dojrth and good<i> 
fellowship, with which this festival was celebrated. It seemed 
to throw open every door, and nnlock eyery heart It brought 
the peasant and the peer together, and blended all lanks in 
one wann generous flow of joy and kindness. The old haUs 
of Castles and manor-houses resounded with the harp and the 
Christmas carol, and their ample boards groaned ander the 
weight of hospitality. Even ike poorest cottage welcomed 
the festive season with green decorations o| bay and holly — 
the cheerfal Are glanced its rays through the lattice, inyiting 
the passenger to raise the latch, and join the gossip knot 
huddled round the hearth, beguiling the long evening with 
legendary jokes and oft-told Christmas tales.. 

One of the least pleasing effects of modern refinement is 
the hayoc it has made among the hearty old holiday customs. 
It has completely taken off the shaip touchings and spirited 
reliefB of tiiese embellishments of life, and has wom down 
Society into a more smooth and polished, bat certainly a less 
characteristic sarface. Many of the games and oeremonials 
of Christmas haye entirely disappeared, and, like the sherris 
sack of old Falstaff , are become matters of specalation and 
dispute among commentators. They flourished in times füll 
of spirit and lustihood, when men enjoyedlife roughly, but 
heartily and yigorously; times wild and pictoresque, which 
haye fumished poetry with its riebest materials,and the drama 
with its most attractiye yariety of characters and manners. 
The World has become more worldly. There is more c^ dissi- 
pation, and less of enjoyment. Pleasore has ezpanded into a 
broader, bat a shallower stream, and has forsakenmany of 
those deep and quiet Channels where it flowed sweetly through 
the calm bosom of domestic life. Society has acquired a more 
enlightened and elegant tone ; but it has lost many of itsstrong 
local peculiarities, its homebred feelings, its honest fireside 
delights. The traditionary customs of golden-hearted anti- 
quity, its feudal hospitaiities, and lordly wassaüings, haye 
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passed away with the baronial Castles and stately manor- 
honses in which they were celebrated. Thej comported with 
the shadowj hall, the great oaken galleiy, and the tapestried 
parlooTy bat are xmfitted to the light showy saloons and gay 
drawing-rooms of the modern vOla. 

Shom, howerer, as it is, of its ancient and festire honoxors, 
Chiistmas is still a period of delightful excitement in England. 
It is gratifying to see that home feeling completely aronsed 
whidi seems to hold so poweifol a place in every English 
bosonu The preparations making on every side for the social 
board, that is again to nnite friends and kindied ; the presents 
of good cheer passing and repassing, those tokens of regard, 
and qiiickeners of kmd feelüigs; the evergreens distributed 
about honses and chnrches, emblems of peace and gladness; 
all these have the most pleasing effect in producing f ond asso- 
ciations, and irintiHng benevolent sympathies. Eren the 
sonnd of the waits, rüde as may be their minstrelsy, breaks 
npon the mid-watches of a winter night with the effect of per- 
fect hannony. As I have been awakened by them in that still 
and solemn honr, " when deep sleep falleth upon man," I have 
listened with a hushed delight, and , connecting them with the 
sacred and joyons occasion, have ahnest fkncied them into 
another celestial choir, annoimcing peace and good-will to 
mankind« 

How delightfolly the Imagination , when wronght upon by 
these moral inflnences, tums everything to melody andbeauty 1 
The veiy crowing of the cock, who is sometimes hcard in the 
profound repose of the countiy, ^'telling the night watches to 
bis feathery dames,'* was thonght by f£e conmion people to. 
annoonce the approach of this sacred festival: -— 

'* Some say that ever 'gainst that season oomes 
Wheiein our Saviour*B birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeUi all night long: 
And then, they say , no spirit dares stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome — then no planet» stnke, 
No füry takes, no witoh hath power to charm. 
So hallow'd and so gracious is the time.** 
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Amidst the general call to happiness, the bustle of thc spirits, 
and stir of Üie affections, whicfa prerail at this period, wbat 
bosom can remain insensible? It is, indeed, the season of 
regenerated feeling — the season for kindling , not merely the 
fire of hospitality in the hall, bat the genial fliune of charity in 
the heart. 

The scene of earlj love again rises green to memory 
bejond the sterile waste of yeais; and the idea of home, 
fraught with the fragranoe of home-dwelling joys^re-animates 
the drooping spirit, — as the Arabian breeze will sometimes 
waft the freshness of the distant fields to the weaiy pügrim of 
the desert. 

Stranger and sojonmer as I am in the land — though for 
me no social hearth may blaze, no hospitable roof throw open 
its doors , nor the warm grasp of firiendship welcome me at the 
threshold — yet I feel the inflnence of the season beaming into 
my sonl from the happy looks of those aroimd me. Snrely 
happiness is Teflective, like the light of heaven; and erery 
conntenance, bright withsmiles, and glowing with innocent 
ei^oyment, is a mirror transmitting to others the rays of a 
snpreme and ever-shining benevolence. He who can tum 
chnrlishly away from contemplating the feÜdty of bis fellow- 
beings, and sit down darkling and repining in bis loneliness 
when all aronnd is joyfol, may have bis moments of streng 
exdtement and selfish gratification, bnt he wants the genial 
and social sympathies which constitnte the charm of a merry 
Christmas. 
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THE STAGE COACaBL 



Veoithon;, 

Abfqcemoii, 

Lüiros depooendL 

OidHaüäaySdtaolSong. 

la iJbe pieeeding paper I haTB iBide aome geaeral obse^ 

tJoip <m the QinstiDM festmties of £i^£^a]^ 

to iOiictzafte tiiem l»7 «mie anei^otes of a GhiistmaB pa^^ 

ÜUB eonDliy; m|«nuiiigwfaie|i,Iwo«ldmo8tcoiiifteoasljin> 

▼ite iny^ zeader to lay ande tlie «vleri^ 
«mtbaigewnehofidayspintwlückutxderantQf foU^ aad 

aoüuoufl OBlj for «moüemeiiL 

In ihe GOiiZBe. pf a DefMQoba toor in Toxlcsbi^ 
long ditftaace ii^ ane of the public coaches, on the d^j pre- 
ceij^ Chriafciiiag. Tlieeoach wa^carowded» boih inside and 
out, witiipafiscngen, who, bjtbdrtalk, seemed princip^y 
bound to th^ m^natoi)« of re^tipp^us or fii^d^ to e^t tb,e Cbnst- 
mag dinner. It was loaded also with hampers of g%iae» ^^ 
baskets and boxes of delicacies; and bares bung dan gling 
their long ears about the coacbman's box, — presents from 
disiant friends for the impending feast I had three fine rosy- 
cbeeked schoolboys for my fellow-passengers inside, fiill of 
the buxom health and manly spirit which I bave obsexred m 
the children of this counüy. They were retuming bome fot 
the holidays in highglee, and promising themselres a world 
of enjoyment. It was delightful to hear the gigantic plans ot 
ploasure of the little rogues, and the impracticable feats they 
were to perform during their six weeks* emaneipation from the 
abhorred thraldom of book, birch, and pedagogue. They were 
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fall of anticipations of the meeting with tho family and bonse- 
hold , down to the very cat and dog; and of the joy they were 
to giye their little sisters by the present« with wMch their 
poc^et^ were crammed: but the meeting to which they seemed 
to look forward with the greatest impatience was with Bantam, 
which I foond to be a pony , and , according to their t^ , pos- 
eessed of more virtues than any steed since the days of Buce- 
phali^s. Ilowhecoaldtrot! howhecouldrunt and then such 
leaps as he woold take — there was not a hedge in the whole 
country that he could not clear. 

They were linder the particular gnardianBhip of the coach- 
man , to whom , whenever an ppportunity presented , they ad- 
dressed a host of questions, and pronounced him one of the 
best fellows in the whole world. Indeed, I conld not but notiee 
the more than ordinaiy air of bustle and importance of the 
coachman, whp wore bis hat a little on one side, and had a 
large bunch of Christmas greens stuck in the button-hole of 
bis coat. fie is always a personage füll of inighty care and 
business, but he is particularly so during Üdß season, having 
so many commissions to ezecute in consequence of the great 
interchange of presents. And herCi perh|G^ps, it maynotbe 
unacceptable to my untravell^^ readers to bay^ a sketch that 
may serFe as a general representation of iihJiß very numerous 
and important cla^s of fiinclionaries, whb haye ^ dress, a 
manner , a language , an air , peculiar to themselves , aiid pre- 
valent throughput the fratemity ; so that ^herever an English 
stage-cpachman n^ay be ßecn, he cannot b;^ mk^en for one 
of any other craft pr mystery. 

He i^ coxnmpnly ä bi^oad) fijll face, curiousfy mot^led with 
red, as if the Mood had ibeen forced by hard feeding into every 
vessel of the skin; he is swelled into jolly dimension^ by fre- 
qu^t potations of malt liquors, and bis bulk is still fiirtber in- 
creased by a multipUc^ty of poats, in -v^hich he is buried like a 
c^olifiower , the npper one reaching to bis he^la. He wears a 
broad-brimmed low-crowned hat^ a huge roll of coloured 
handl^crchief about bis neck , knowingly j^nott^d s^nd tucked 
in at the bosom; and has in sumjner-time a large bouquet of 

12* 
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fiowers in Ms batton-hole; the present, most probabiy, of some 
enamoored country lass. His waistcoat is commonly of some 
bright colouT) striped , and his small-clothes extend far below 
the knees, to meetapair of Jockey boots which reach aboat 
half way up his legs. 

All this costame is maintained with mach precision: he has 
a pride in having his clothes of ezcellent materials; and , not- 
withstanding the seeming grossness of his appearance,there is 
still discemible that neatness and propriety of person, which 
is almost inherent in an Englishman. He enjoys great conse- 
quence and consideration along the road; has frequent Con- 
ferences with the yillage housewives , who look upon him as a 
man of great tnist and dependence; and he seems to have a 
good understanding with every bright-eyed coontry lass. The 
moment he arrives where the horses are to be changed , he 
throws down the reins with something of an air, and abandons 
the cattle to the care of the ostler: his daty being merely to 
dri ve from one stage to another. When off tiie box, his hands 
are throst in the pockets of his great-coat , and he rolls about 
the inn-yard with an air of the most absolute lordliness. Here 
he is generaUy snrrounded by an admiring throng of ostlers, 
stable-boys, shoe-blacks, and those nameless hangers-on, that 
infest inns and tavems , and run errands, and do all kind of 
odd Jobs, for the privüege of battening on the drippings of the 
kitchen and the leakage of the tap-room. These all look up 
to him as to an orade ; treasure up his cant phrases ; echo his 
opinions about horses and other topicsof Jockey lore; and, 
above aU, endeavour to imitate his air and carriage. Every 
ragamuffin that has a coat to his back thrusts hjs hands in 
the pockets, rolls in his gait, talks slang, and is an embryo 
Coachey, 

Perhaps it might be owing to the pleasing serenity that 
reigned in my own mind , that I fancied I saw cheerfulness in 
every countenance throughout the joumey. A Stage Coach, 
however, carries animation always with it, and puts the world 
in motion as itwhirb along, The hom, sounded atthe entrance 
of a village , produces a general bußtle. Some hasten forth to 
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meet friendfi; some with bundles and band-bozes to secure 
places y and in the hurrj of the moment can hardly take leave 
of the group that accompanies them« In the mean time > the 
coachman has a world of emall commisBions to ezecute. Some- 
times he delivers a hare er pheasant : sometimes jerks a Bmall 
parcel or newspaper to the door of a public-house ; and some- 
times, with knowing leer and words of bIj import, hands to 
Bome half-blushing half-laughing hoosemaid an odd-shaped 
billet-doux from some rustic admirer. As the coach rattles 
through tho TÜlage , every one runs to the window , and you 
have glances on every aide of fresh country f aces , and bloom- 
ing giggling girls. At the comers are assembled juntos of 
YiUage idlers and wise men, who take their stations there for 
the important purpose of seeing Company pass ; but the sagest 
knot is genersöly at the blacksmith*8, to whom the passing of 
the coadh is an event fruitfiü of much speculation. The smith^ 
with the horse*s heel in his lap, pauses as thevehicle whirls by ; 
the cyclops round the anvil suspend their ringing hammers, 
and Buffer the irontogrowcool; and the sooty spectre in brown 
paper cap , labouring at the bellows , leans on the handle for a 
moment, and permits the asthmatic engine to heave a long- 
drawn sigh, while he glares through the murky smoke and 
sulphureous gleams of the smithy. 

Perhaps the impending holiday might have given a more 
than usual animation to the countiy, for it seemed to me as if 
every body was in good looks and good spirits. Game , poul> 
tiy, and other luxuries of the table, were in brisk circulation 
in the villages; the grocers', butchers*, and fruiterers* shops 
were thronged with cnstomers. The housewives were stirring 
briskly about, putting their dwellings in order; and the 
glossy branches of holly with their bright red berries, began 
to appear at the Windows. The scene brought to mind an old 
writer'saccountof Christmas preparations: — "Now capons 
andhens, besidesturkeys, geese, and ducks, with beef and 
mutton — must aU die — for in twelve days a multitude of 
people will not be fed with a little. Now plums and spiee, 
fiugar^ andhoney, Square it among pies andbroth. Nowor 
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never must mnsic be in tone, for the youth most dance and 
sing to get them a heat, while the agcd nit hy the fire. The 
cottntry maid leaves half her market, änd iamt be eent again, 
if she forgets a pack of cards on Christmad-öire. Greät is the 
contention of Holly and Ivy, trhether master or dame wears 
the breeches. Dice and cards benefif thö bnÜ^; and if the 
Cook do not lack wit, he will swe^ly ück Ms fingers.** 

I was ronsed from this fit of lüxadons meditation hf a 
shont from my little travelling companions. They häd been 
looking out of the coach-windows for the Ikst few xhiles, re- 
cognising every tree and cottage as they äpproachöd bome, 
and now there was a general burst of joy -^ " Therie 's John ! 
and there'sold Carlo; and there 'sBantamV läied the hap]^ 
little rogaeS) clapping their hands. 

At de end of a lane there was an old sobcsr-lookiif^ ser- 
vant in Hvery waiting for them: he was äccompani^d by a 
superamiuated pointer, and by the redonbtable Bantlon, a 
little old rat of a pony, with a shaggy mane kttd long rtisty 
tail, who stood do2dng qnietly by the road-side, little dreäming 
of the bnstling times that awaited hlm« 

I was pleased to see the fbüdness with which the little 
fellows leaped about the steady old fbotman, and hugged the 
pointer, who wriggled his whble body ifor joy. But Bantam 
wai the great object of Interest; all wanted to üiount at once; 
and it was with some difficulty that John arranged that they 
shonld ride by tums, and the eldest shonld ride firat. 

Offtheysetatlast; one on the pony, with the dogbound- 
ing and barking before him, and the others holding John's 
hands; both talking at once, and overpowering him with 
questions about home, and with school anecdotes. Ilooked 
after them with a feeling iä which I do not know whether 
pleasure or melancholy predomlnated: fbr I wasfen^dedof 
those days when, like them, I had neithdr known care nor sor- 
row, and a holiday was the summit of earthly felicity. We 
stopped ä few moments afberwards to water the horses, and on 
resuming our route , a tum of the road brought iis in sight of a 
neat country-seat. I could just distinguish the forms of a 
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ladj and two yoxmg girls in the {K)rt!e6, and I saw mj little 
coniradttB Krith Bantam^ Carlo y and old John , ti'ooping along 
the cämi^ge-road. t leahied out of the coach-window, iii fropies 
of wittf esäing thid h^ppy mcfefdng , but k grove of "b^ect s&ttt it 
froih My d%lit. 

In tk^ etening -vre reaehed i yillage wbere t bäd det^r- 
mined to pftss the night. As we di'^e into the great |^ie#ay 
of the Eim , I saw on one aide the light of a roufiing Idtch^n fire 
beänedng through a window. I ettiefed , aVid admir^d, foi* the 
hundredthtime, thatpietnre 6f coÄVidnieöice, neatneäd, and 
broad hott^ et^Joyment, the Mtetien of an English iün. It 
wani of spaciote dimeiösionB, bmkg round with ooppier ^d tin 
vei&Mls highly polished, and dee6räted here and thei:^e With a 
CtoifAxnAd green. Harns, tonguea, and flitches of badön, 
w&^ lE^CMpended from the ce^g; k smoke-jack i^ade i^ 
ceaffetetts dtmking beside the fiiepläce ; and ü dock tic^^ in 
one com'er. A well-scoüred deäl table extended älön]^ one 
aide of tue kitehen, wftii a cdid t&tmd of beef, and btiif^ h^äxtj 
TiandB^ ttpon it, over whieh iwo foiäining tankairdli of äle 
seemed lÄotmting guard. Travellers of inferior order Were 
preparing to attack this stout repast, while otheris sät suioking 
and gossiping over their ale on two high-backed oaken seats 
beside the fire. Trim housemaids were hurrTing backwards 
and forwards under the directions of a fresh bustling land- 
ladj; but stiU seizing an oecasional moment to ezchange a 
flippant Word, and have a ralljing laugh, with the group 
round the fire. The scene completely realized Poor Bobin's 
humble idea of the comforts of mid-winter. 

Now trees their leafy hats do bare 
To reyerenoe Winter^s silver hair ; 
A handsome hostess, merry host^ 
A Dot of ale now and a toast, 
Tobacco and a good coal fire, 
Are thiugs thls season doth require. * 

I had not been long at the inn when a po8t*chaise drove up 
to the door. A young gentleman stept out, and by the light 

* PoorRobin'sAlmanack, 1684« 
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of the lamps I caught a glimpse of a coontenanee wlilch I 
thought I knew. Imovedforwardtogetancarerview, when 
his eye caught mine. I was not mistaken; it was Frank 
BracebridgQ , a sprightly good-humoured young fellow, with 
whom I had once traveUed on the Continent. Gor meeting 
was extremely cordial; for the couutenance of an old fellow- 
trayeller always brings up the recoUection of a thousand 
pleasant scenes, odd adTentures, and excellent jokes. To 
discuss all these in a transient interview at an inn was im- 
possible ; and finding that I was not pressed for time, and was 
merely making a tour of Observation, he insisted that I shoold 
give Mm a day or two at his father's country-seat , to which he 
was going to pass the holidays, and which lay at a few miles' 
distance, ^' It is better than eating a solitary Christmas dinner 
at an inn/* said he; ^'and I canassnre you of a hearty wel- 
come in something of the old-fashioned style." His reasoning 
was cogent; and I must confess the preparation I had seen 
for universal festivity and social enjoyment had made me feel 
a little impatient of my loneliness. I closed, therefore, at 
once with his invitation: the chaise drove up to the door; and 
in a few moments I was on my way to the family mansion of 
the Bracebiidges. 
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Saint Francis and Saint Benedight 
Blesse this house firom wicked wieht; 
Fxt>m the night-mare and the ^oblin, 
That is hight good-fellow Bobin; 
Xeep it &om all evü spirits, 
Faines, weesels, lats, andfeiretst 

From curfew Urne 

To the next prime. 

Cabtwrioht. 

It was a brilliant moonlight night, but eztremelj cold; 
onr chaise whirled rapidlj over the frozen giound; ihe post- 
boy smacked his whip incesaanUy, and a part of the time his 
horses were on a gallop« ^* He knows where he is going," said 
my companion , laughing , ^^ and is eager to arrive in time f or 
8ome of the merriment and good cheer of the servants' halL 
My father, you most know, is a bigoted devotee of the old 
school, and piides himself upon keeping up something of old 
English hospitality. He is a tolerable spedmen of what you 
will rarely meet with now-a-days in its purity, the old English 
country gentleman; for our men of fortune spend so much of 
their time in town, and fashion is carried so mach into the 
country, that the strong rieh peculiarities of ancient rural lifo 
arealmost polished away. My father, however, from early 
years, took honest Peacham* for his tezt book, instead of 
Chesterfield : he determined , in hia own mind , that there was 
no condition more truly hononrable and enviable than that of 
a conntxy gentleman on his patemal lands, and, therefore, 
passes the whoie of his time on his estate. He is a strenuous 
advocate for the revival of the old rural games and holiday 

* Peacham*s Gomplete Gentleman, 1622. 
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observancesy and is deeply readinthe writers, ancient and 
modern, who have treated on the snbject. Lideed, bis fa- 
Tourite ränge of reading is among the authors who flourished 
at least two centories since ; who, he insists, wrote and thought 
more like trueEnglishmen than any of their successors. He 
eyen regrets sometimes that he had not been bom a few cen- 
tories earlier, when England was itself^ and had itspecnliar 
manners and customs. As he lives at some distance from the 
main road, in rather a lonely part of the coimtry , without any 
riyal gentry near him, he has l^ät mo^ enviable of all bless- 
ings to an £nglishman , an opportnnity of indUlging the bent 
of his own humour without molestation. Being representatire 
of the oldest family in the neighboürhood , and a great part of 
the peasantiy being his tenants, he is much looked up to, and, 
in genoral, is known simply by the appellation of 'The 
Squii^;*. a title which has been äccorded to the head of the 
f^nily since tune immemorial. I think it böst to givd yon 
tliese hintei abotit my Worthy old father, to prekäre you 
for änyHttte eecentricities that thight otherwise appear ab- 
sui-d." 

We hiftd ^aslred for liome time along the wall of a park, and 
at leiltgth th^ chiedise stbpp^d at the gatd. It was in ä heavy 
magtiäcleiii cid style , of iron bars , Fancif idly wroaght ät top 
into fioürishes and floi^ers. The fange square* coluihiis that 
suppörted the gätö werä sormo^ted by the family crest. 
Close ädjoining i^ras the pdrter's lodge, sheltered nnder dark 
fir trees j aiid iümost buried in shi^bbery. 

The post-bbj^ rJElt]^ a lat^ porfer's bell, which iresqimded 
throügü the stEl fit^sty air^ srnd was »nswered by the di^ant 
baikiiig df dogs^ iHtH whicik tfie mänsion honse stonedgar- 
risoned. Ah bld Woniän ittuhediately appeared at üie gate. 
As the moonlight ML staptmgly upon fa^^ I had a fall vIew of a 
little pthnitite dame , di^ed reiy itanch in thb antiqne tastei 
with a neat keriihief and stonuicher^ and hi^ silver haar peep- 
ing from under a cap of snowy whiteness. She came conrtesy- 
ing forth, with many expresaions of simple joy at seeing her 
young master. Her hosband , it seems, was np at the honse 
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keepin^ CbristmaB etre in the servanta' hall; they conld not 
do without him , as he tras th6 beiA band ki a äong and story in 
the hoosehoid. 

My friend proposed that weshould alight and Walk Üiraugh 
the frark to the haH, wHch was at no great dbtance, white the 
chäcise shoold foUo^ ön. Oor road wontid throagh ä noble 
avenufi o(f trees, among the naked branch'es of which th^ tn<K)n 
glittered as she rölled throngh the deefp vaiüt of A cibndless 
sky. The lawn b^yond was shect^d inth A lifiglit «doVisring of 
snoW, which hcre and there spatkied asthe nioönbeaxns cäught 
a frösty crystal ; and at a distan66 ttüght be seeai a t!än tnüls« 
parent yapour,sieaiing up ^m the löw^t6Üäds, and tkit^tcn* 
ing gf adually to shroiid Üie laüdsc^pii; 

My compkntön looked rotbkd Hhn with tttiüspört: — '*H6w 
often/* said he, ^'haVe I seamperi^d tp ihih ävenn^^ dti n;ttürti- 
tng hörne on school racatiötis! HoW dftöh hiire I pii,yi^ Mder 
these trees wheh a boy ! I feel a degree 6f filiäi i^^entie för 
them , lU we look up to tho^ci who hate eheHM^ tis iA c^d- 
hood. My father was älwayö sernpuloas in exä^^g öür holi- 
days, and havfng ns aroond him on fitonly festiräld. He n£r<sd 
to direct ahd superintend ouf gatn^ä WiÜi thö strictx^ss tiiat 
Bome parents do thö dtndieli of their chlldren; HM was fiery 
particnlar that w« shoold pUy ihe Old Eiigli^ j^Buües aecord- 
ing to their original fonä; and eonstüt^d düd t>6oks fbr pre- 
ceddnt and anthority for erery 'mtiri^ iffi^M^iH*/ yiB% I ftl^rnre 
you tiiere never was pedantiy äo deligh^M; U was thö {>oUcy 
of the goöd old gentitenian to mike bis tthildreti feidl that 
home was the happiedt plaee iü the i^otid; ixtid I tälufe this 
delieions hoin^-fbeliüig ää Ohe öf thechdiciest^lfliil a parent ean 
bestpW." 

We wei^ interrOpted by the clatböüt of a tlt>bp of d&gs of 
all soArts aüd silies, ^'mongrel, pup]^^ whdp, aükd hottnd^ and 
CUTS of low degree," thAt, distürbcd by the ringiäg Of the 
portei's bell and thB rattEng öf the ehaise, came bonndhig 
open-mouth(kl acrofts the lawn. 

— "The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see^ they bark atme!" 
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cried Bracebridge, laoghing. At the soimd of bis voice, the 
bark was cbanged into a yelp of delight, and in a moment he 
was surrounded and ahnost overpowered bj the caresses of 
the faithful animals. 

We had now come m füll view of the old family mansion, 
partly thrown in deep shadow, and partlj lit up by the cold 
moonshine. It was an irregulär building of some magnitude, 
and seemed to be of the architecture of di£Perent perioda. One 
wing was evidentlj very ancient^ with heavy stone-shafted 
bow-windo¥rB jutting out and over-run with ivy, from among 
the foliage of which the small diamond-shaped panes of glass 
glittered with the moon-beams. The rest of the house was in 
tiie Frencb taste of Charles the Second's time, havin^ been 
repaired and altered , as my £riend told me, by one of bis 
ancestorsy who retumed with that monaich at theKestoration. 
The grounds about the house were laid out in the old formal 
manner of artiflcial flower-beds, dipped shrubberies, raised 
terraces, and heavy stone balustrades, omamented with ums, 
a leaden statue or two , and a jet of water. The old gentle- 
man, I was told, was Q^emely careful to preserve this ob- 
solete iinery in all its original state* He admired this fashion 
in gardening; it had an air of magnificence , was courtly and 
noble, and befitting good old fiamily style. The boasted 
imitation of nature in modern gardening had sprang up with 
modern republican notions, but did not suit a monarchical 
government: it smacked of the leveUing system. — I could 
not help smiling at this introduction of politics into garden- 
ing, thoughl expressed some apprehension thatlshoidd find 
the old gentleman rather intolerant in bis creed. — Frank 
assured me, however , that it was almost the only instance in 
which he had ever heaxd his father meddle with politics: and 
he believed that he had got this notion from a member of 
parliament who once passed a few weeks with bim« The 
Squire was glad of any argument to defend bis clipped yew 
trees and formal terraces , which had been occasionally at- 
tackcd by modern landscape-gardeners. 

As we approached the house, we heard the sound of music, 
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aud now and then a burst of laughter, froin one eud of thc 
building. This, Bracebridge said, mast proceed from tbe 
servants' hall, where a great dcal of revebT' was permitted, 
anderen enconraged, by the Sqmrc, tbroughout tbe twelre 
days of Christmaa; provided eveiy tbing was done cora- 
formably to ancient usage. Hcre wcre kept up tbe old gaincs 
of boodman blind , sboe tbe wild mare, bot-cockles, steal tbe 
wbiteloaf, bobapple, andsnap-dragon: tbcYuleclog, and 
Cbristmas candle, were rcgolarly bumt, and tbe miBtletoe, 
witb its wbite berries, bung up, to tbe imminent peril of all 
tbe pretty bousemaids. * 

So intent were the serrants upon their sports, tbat we had 
to ring repeatedly before we could make oorselves beard. On 
our arrlval being annonnced, tbe Squire came out to receive 
US, accompanied by bis two other sons: one a young officer 
in the army, bome on leave of absence; tbe other an Oxonian? 
just from tbe university. The Squire was a fine healthy- 
lookingoldgentleman, witb silver hair curling ligbtly round 
anopenflorid countenance; in which a physiognomist, witb 
theadyantage, likemyself, ofapreviousbintor two, might 
discover a singular mixture of whim and benevolence. 

The family meeting was warm and afiPectionate: as tbe 
evening was far advanced , tbe Squire would not pennit us to 
change our travelling dresses, but usbered us at once to the 
Company, which was assembledin alargeold>fashioned halL It 
was composed of different brancbes of a numerous family 
cönnexion, where there were the usual proportion of old 
undes and aunts, comfortably married dames, superan- 
nuated spinsters, blooming country cousins, balf-fledged 
striplings, aud bright-eyed boarding-scbool hoydcns. They 
were yariously occupied; some at a round game of cards; 
others conversing around the fire-place; at one end of tbe ball 
was a group of tbe young folks , some nearly grown up, others 

* The mistletoe is BtiU hung up in farm-^houses and kitchens 
at Christmas; and the young men Baye the piiyilege of kissing 
the girls under it, plucking each tirne a beny from the buBh. 
When the berries are all plucked, Iho privilege ceases- 
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of a morc tender and budding age, folly engrossed hj a menj 
game; and a profosion of wooden bor^es, penny trompeta, 
and tattered doUs, i^bout the floor, sbowed traces of a troop 
of Utile fsjry beings, who, having frolifÜL^ through a 
happy day , had been canie^ off to sliimber Üuco^h i^ p^oe- 
fiilnighL 

While tbe nnitaal greetings were going qq b^tif q^ 3race- 
bridge and hi^ relatives, I bad imm to scan tixe apärti^aent 
I have called it a ball , for so it had coir^ipnly Weq^ in. 0I4 tjümes, 
and tbe Sqnire bad eyidently endeavoured to f^tpr^ U to 
something of its primitive state. Over thje be^^ proj^pting 
fire-place was saspended a pictore of a wamor i^ asD^our, 
Standing by a wbite borse y and on tbe ppposi^ie wall hang a 
beimet, buckler, andlance. At one end an enorv&oui^ pair of 
autlers were inserted in tbe wall, tbe brancbes sdr^ing as 
hooks on wbicb to ^ysp^nd b^ts, wbipa, anjd spi^; and in 
tbe comers of tbe ap^^rtn^ent were fowling-piepes, fisbing- 
rods, and otber sporting implements. Tb.e fomi^^r^ ^as of 
tbe cumbrous workmansbip of former days, tl),<>ngb eiome 
artides of modern oonyenience ba,d be^n added, au^ ^e 
oaken floor bad beeu carpeted \ so tl^at ^be wbole prese^t^d an 
odd mixture of parlour and hall. 

T)ie gratQ bad been rcmoved firom tbe Yfiäe overwb^lD^g 
fire-place, to make w^y for a fire of wood, in tbp nudst^ of 
wbicb was an enQrmous log glowing and blazin^, and s^n(^ing 
fortb a vast volmne qf ligbt and bea1|: this I uii4e]^tj9,9^ was 
tbe Yulc-clog, wbicb tbe Squure w^ pa^cujLar i^ tM^yiug 
brougbt in and illumined on a Cbns^as eve, acfqrding to 
ancient custom. * 

* The Yule-clog is a great log of ifocd, sometimeB the root 
of a tree, brougbt into the bouse witb great cereinony, on 
Cbristmas evei laid in the fire-place, and Hghted witb tbe orand 
of last yeai^s dog. While it lasted t}ifire was great drinking, 
sin^iug, and telling of taies. SometimjQS it was accompaiiied by 
Christmas candles, but in tbe pptt^geie^t^e only ligbt was from 
the ruddy blaze 9f the great wo.od &^. The Xule-clog wa? to 
bum all night; if it weht out, it was considere.d a sign onll l^ck. 
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It was really deligbtfol to see the old Sqnire seated in his 
hereditaiy elbow-chair, hj the hospitable fireside of his an- 
cefitor^t anf} loo^g aroimd hini likq the pv^ pf ^ System, 
bel^ffl^il^g w^^Dfith t^iq gladne^s tp eyeiy heaxif. Eyen <be vqry 
dog that lay stretched at his fejeit, a^ |)lq teziljy sbjfted bis 
Position and yawned, wonld look fcujidly up in hiß xuas^'s 
face y wag his tail against the flpor « ^.d stf etch himself again 
to sleep, confident of kindness ana protQction. There is an 
em^^tipn from th.^ hpart ii^ genuine ho^pitality '^hich cannot 
be describod, V^t is Upmediatcly fplt, ^d pmts 1;he str^ger 
at once at hi? ^^. I bad npt bpei;^ seated jf^mj minu^es by 
the cQi?ifortab)bB be^b of the yroftjiy pl4 ci^vali^, befor^ I 
found myse)f ^ P¥^^}^ ^i honx^ ^^^ ^<^ ^^ ^^ pf the 
faznlly. 

Supper fTfts annpunced shortly after cur sxmßL It was 
servG^ !f P üf ^ spaqipuf oak^^ oh^mber , the panels pf \^hich 
sho^^ witb wax^ and aronnd ^hicÜ weie spver^ fwjily por- 
tr^ts de.9prated \7ith bol^ and iTj» Beeide the acqiftomecl 
Jigbtp, two gri^t tjtä:? tapjßirsi caJIqd Chyistmas p^ndles, 
wreatb.Q4 ^^ greens, n^ere placed P» a higbly-pplishod 
buifet among the family plate. The table was a^nAdantly 
spread with substantial fare; bat the Sqnire ipade his supper 
of frumenty , a disb made of wheat ci^es bpiled i^i mil|; ydth 

Harricif Epij^iitions It in pn^ pf bis aongs : — 

Coni^, bJ^^ ^th a noise, 

Mymeme, x^^ebpy^s, 
The Christmas lo^ to tbe Bring: 

^Vhilemy göp^dsme, sne 

Bids ye all be free. 
And drink to your hearts' desiring. 

The Tule-cloff is stiU bumt in many farm-bouses ai;id kitchens 
in England, paSrticnlarly in the north, and there are seyeral 
soperstitioas connectctd'witii It amone the peasantry. If a 
squintkig peison oome to the house whue it u^ buming, or a peiv 
soQ bar^iPiOt^dy it is i}pwdered an iU omen. Ihe brand re- 
mainii[\g from the YvU^'Clog ia carefuUy put away to llgbt the 
next ypar's Chostmas fire» 
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rieh Bpices, being a standing dfsh in old times for CSiristmas 
eve. Iwas bappy to find mj old fricnd, minced-pie, in the 
retiune of the feast ; and finding him to be perfectlj orthodox, 
and that I need not be ashamed of mj predilection , I greeted 
him with all the warmth wherewith we nsually greet an old 
and rery gentcel acqnaintance. 

The mirth of the Company was greatly promoted by the 
humours of an eccentric personago whom Mr. Bracebridge 
always addressed with the qnaint appellation of Master 
Simon. He was a tight brisk little man, with the air of an 
arrant old bachelor. Eis nose was shaped Üke the bül of a 
parrot; bis face slighüypitted with the small-pox, withadrj 
perpetaalbloomonit, like a frost-bitten leaf in aatmnn. He 
had an eye of great qnickness and vivacity, with a droUery 
and Inrking waggery of cxpression that was irresistible. He 
was evidently the wit of the family , dealing vety much in sly 
jokes and innnendoes with the ladies, and making infimte 
memmcnt by haipings upon old themes; which, nnfor- 
tonately, my ignorance of the family chronicles did not permit 
me to enjoy. It seemed to be bis great delight dnring sapper 
to keep a yoong girl next him in a continusJ agony of süfled 
laughter, in spito of her awe of the reproving looks of her 
moÜier, who sat opposite. Indeed he was l£e idol of the 
yomiger part of the Company, who langhed at everything he 
Said or did, and at every tmm of bis countenance. I conld 
not wonder at it; for he mnst have been a mirade of accom- 
plishments in their eyen» He conld imitate Pnnch and Jady ; 
make an old woman of bis band, with the assistance of a 
bumt cork and pocket-handkerchicf : and cut an orange into 
snch a Indicrous carricatnre , that the yoxmg folks were ready 
to die with langhing. 

I was let briefly into bis history by Frank Bracebridge. 
He was an old bachelor^ of a small independent income, wfaich 
by carefiil managemcnt was snfficient for all his wanis. He 
rcvolved throngh the family system like a vagrant eomet in 
its Orbit; sometimes Tisiting one braneb, and somellines an- 
otber qnite remotc; as is oftcn the ease with genüemen of 
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extendve coxmexioiui and small fortunes in England. He had 
achirping buoyant disposition, always enjoylng the present 
moment; and bis freqaent change of scene and Company 
preTented bis acquiiing those rosty unaccommodating habits 
witb wbicb old bacbelors are so ondiaritably charged. He was 
a complete familycbronicle, being versed in the genealogy, 
histoiy, and intermarriages of the whole bouse of Brace- 
bridge, wbicb made him a great favonrite witb the old folks \ 
be was a beau of all the eider ladies and superannuated 
spinsters , among whom be was babitually considered rather a 
yonng fellow, and be was a mastei of tibe revels among the 
cbildren; so tbat tbere was not a more populär being in the 
spbere in wbicb be mored tban Mr. Simon Bracebridge. Of 
late years , be bad resided ahnest entirely witb the Squire , to 
whom be bad become a factotum, and whom be particularly 
deligbted by jumping witb bis bumour in respect to old times, 
and by baring a scrap of an old song to suit eveiy occasion. 
We bad presently a specimen of bis last-mentioned talent ; for 
noBooner was supper removed, and spiced wines and other 
beverages pecnliar to the season introduced, tban Master 
Simon was called on for a good old Christmas song. He be- 
thought bimself for a moment, and then, witb a sparkle of 
tbe eye, and a voice tbat was by no means b&d, ezcepting 
tbat it ran occasionally into a f alsetto ^ like the notes of a split 
reed , be quavered forth a quaint old ditty , >— 

Now Christmas is come, 
^ Let US beat up the drum, 

And call all our neignboiu*8 togetber; 

And wben they appear, 

Let US make tbem such cbeer, 
As will keep out tbe wind and the weather , &o. 

The snpper bad dlsposed cvery one to gaiety, and an old 
Jiarper was sununoned from tbe servants* ball, wbere be had 
been strumming aU tbe evening, and to all appearance com- 
forting bimself witb some of tbe Squire's bome-brewed. He 
was a kind of banger-on, I was told, of the establisbment, 

The Skelok Book, 13 
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and ihoogh ostensibly aTesident of the village, was oftener 
to be found in the Squire's kitchen than bis own home , the old 
gentleman being fond of the sound of ** harp in hall." 

The dance, like most dances after supper, was a merry 
one; some of the older folks joined in it, and the Squire him- 
seif figored down several couple with a partner with whom he 
affirmed he had danced at every Christmas for nearlj half a 
Century. Master Simon, who seemed to be a kind of con* 
nectiug link between the old times and the new , and to be 
withal a litüe antiquated in the taste of bis acoomplishments, 
eyidently piqued himself on his dancing, and was endeavonr- 
ing to gain credit by the heel and toe, rigadoon, and other 
graces of the ancient school; bat he had unluckily assorted 
himself with a little romping girl from boarding-school, who, 
by her wüd viracity, kept him continually on the Stretch, and 
defeated all his sober attempts at elegance: — such are the 
ill-sorted matches to which antique gentlemen are unfor- 
tunatelyprone! 

The young Oxonian, on the contraiy, had led out one of 
his maiden aunts , on whom the rog^e played a thousand little 
knaveries with impunity : he was fall of practical jokes, and 
his delight was to tease his aunts and cousins; yet, like all 
madcap youngsters, he was a universal favourite amongthe 
women. The most interesting couple in the dance was the 
young officer and a ward of the Squire's , a beautiful blushing 
girl of seventeen. From several sly glances which I had 
noticed inthe course of the evening, I suspected there was ik 
little kindness growing up between them; and, indeed, the 
young soldier was just the hero to captivate a romantic girL 
Hewastall, slender, and handsome, and, like most young 
British officers of late years, had picked up various small ac* 
complishments on the Continent — he could talk French and 
Italian •— draw landscapes — sing very tolerably — dance 
divinely; but, aboveall, hehadbeenwoundedat Waterloo: 
— what girl of seventeen, well read in poetry and romance, 
could resist such a mirror of chivalry and perfection I 

The moment the dance was over, he caught up a guitar^ 
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aad lolling agamst the old marble iire-plaee, in an attitude 
which I am half indined to sospect was stadied, began the 
little French air of the Troabadour. The Squirk, however, 
ezclaimed against hayjng anjthing on Chrintmas eve but good 
old English; upon which the joung minstrel, casting up bis 
eye for a moment, as if in an efifort of memory , stnicic: into 
anotherBtrain, and, with a charming air of gallantiy, gave 
Hemck'ß "Night-Piece to Julia:" — 

Her ejea the glow-worm lend thee, 
The snooting stars attend thee, 

And the elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of nre , befiriend thee. 

No Will-o'-th'-Wisp misHght thee; 
Nor snake or glow-worm bite thee ; 

Buton, onthyway, 

Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there is none to afiright thee. 

Then let not the dark thee cumber; 
AVhat though the moon does slumber, 

The Stars of the ni|;ht 

Will lend thee their light, 
Like tapers dear without nxunber. 

Then, Julia, let me woo thee, 
Thus, thustoeomeuntome: 

And when I shall meet 

Thy silvery feet, 
My Boul I '11 pour into thee. 

The song might have been intended in compliment to the 
fair Julia, for so I found bis partner was called, or it might 
not; she, however, was certainly unconscious of any such 
application, for she never looked at the singer, but kept her 
eyes east upon the floor. Her face was suffiised, it is true, 
with a beautiful blush , and there was a gentle heaving of the 
bosom, but all that was doubtless caused by the exercise 
of thedance; indeed, so great was her indifference, that she 
was amusing herseif with piucking to pieces a choice bouquet 

13* 
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of hot-hoose flowen , and by the time the song was condaded, 
the nosegay laj in mins on tbe floor. 

The partynowbroke upfor tbe nigbt witb tbo kind-bearted 
old costom of sbaking bands. Ab I passed tbrougb tbe ball, 
on tbe waj to mj Chamber , tbe dying embers of tbe YuU'clog 
still sent fortb a dnsky glow, and bad it not been tbe season 
when **no spirit dares stir abroad," I sbonld bave beenbalf 
tempted to steal firom my room at midnigbt, and peep wbetber 
tbe ümea migbt not be at tbeir revels about tbe beaitb. 

My cbamber was in tbe old part of tbe mansion, the 
ponderons fdmlture of wbich migbt bave been fabricated in 
tbe days of the giants. Tbe room was panelled witb comices 
of heavy carved-work, in wbich flowers and grotesqne faces 
were strangely intermingled ; and a row of black-looking 
portraits stared monmfully at me from tbe walls. Tbe bed 
was of rieb thoogh faded damask, witb a lofty tester, and 
stood in a niche opposite a bow-window. I bad scarcely got 
into bed when a sttain of mosic seemed to break fortb in the 
air just below tbe window. I listened, and found it prooeeded 
from a band, wbich I conduded to be tbe waits from some 
neighbouring village. They went round the bouse, playing 
under tbe Windows. I drew aside tbe curtains, to hear tiiiem 
more distinctly. Tbe moon-beams feil tbrougb tbe upper 
part of tbe casement, partially ligbting up tbe antiquated 
apartment. Thesounds, astheyreceded, became more soft 
and atrial, and seemed to accord witb quiet and moonligbt 
I listened and listened — they became more and more tender 
and remote, and, as they gradually died away, my bead 
sujÜL upon the pillow and I feil asleep. 
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Dark and dull night flie hence away, 
And give the honour to thls day 
That sees December tum*d to May 

Why does the chilling winter^s morne 
Smile like a field beset with com? 
Or smell like to a meade new-shorne, 
Thus on the Budden? — Come and see 
The cause why things thuB fragrant be. 



Hekrick. 



WnsH I awoke the next moming, ii seemed as if all the 
events of the preceding evening had been a dream, and 
nothing bat the identity of the ancient Chamber convinced me 
of their reality. While I laj musing on my pillow, I heard 
the sound of little feet pattering outside of the door , and a 
whispering constdtation« Presently a choir of smali Yoices 
chanted forth an old Christmas carol, the bürden of which 
was, 

Rejoice , our Saviour he was bom 
On Christmas day in the moming. 

I rose softly, slipped on my clothes, opened the door sud- 
denly, and beheld one of the most beautifol little fairy gronps 
that a painter could imagine. It consisted of a boy and two 
girls, tiie eldest not more than six, and lovely as seraphs. 
They were going the roands of the house, and singihg at 
eveiy chamber-door; but my sudden appearance frightened 
them into mute bashfiilness. They remained for a moment 
playing on their Ups with their fingers, and now and then 
stealing a shy glance, from ander their eyebrows, imtil, as 
if by one impnlse , theyscamperedaway, and as they tumed 
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an angle of the gallezy, I heard them laughing in triomph at 
their escape. 

Every thing conspircd to produce kind and happy feclings 
in this stronghold of old-fashioned hospitaiity. The window 
of my Chamber looked out upon what in summer would have 
been a beaatifül landscape. There was a sloping lawn, a fine 
stream winding at the foot of it, and a tract of park beyond, 
with noble dumps of trees , and herds of deer. At a distance 
was a neat hamlet, with the smoke from the cottage chimneys 
hanging over it; and a church with its dark spire in strong 
reiief agaiAst the clear cold sky. The house was surrounded 
with evergreens aecording to the English custom, wiiieh 
would have given ahnost an appearance of summer; but the 
moming was extremely frosty; the light vapour of the pre- 
ceding evening had been predpitated by the cold, and co- 
vered all the trees and eveiy blade of grass with its fine crys- 
tallizations, The rays of a bright moming sun had a dazzllng 
effect among the giittering foüage. A robin, perched upon 
the top of a mountain ash that hung its clusten of red berries 
just before my window, was basking himself in the sunshine, 
and piping a few querulous notes; and a peacock was dis- 
plajring aU the glories of bis train, and strutting with the 
pride and gravity of a Spanish grandee on the terrace-walk 
below. 

I had scarcely dressed myself , when a serFant appeared to 
invite me to family prayers. He showed me the way to a small 
chapel in the old wing of the house, where I found the prin- 
cipal part of the family abreadyassembled in a kind of gallery; 
fumished with cushions, hassocks, and large prayer-books ; 
the servants were seated on benches below. The old gentle- 
man read prayers firom a desk in front of the gallery, and 
Master Simon acted as clerk, and made the responses, and I 
must do him the justice to say that he acquitted himself with 
great gravity and decorum. 

The Service was foUowed by a Chiistmas carol , which Mr. 
Bracebridge himself had constructed from a poem of bis 
favouxite authori Heirick; aad it had been adapted to an old 
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cbnrch melody hj Master Simon« As there were sereral 
good voices among the household, the effect was extremelj 
pleasing; bat I was partiealarly gratified by the exaltation 
of heaxt, and sudden sally of gratefdl feeling, with which 
the worthj Squire delivered one stanza; his eyes glistening 
and his voice rambling out of all the boiinds of time and 
tune: 

''Tis thou that crown'st my glittering hearth 

With guilüesse mirth, 
And giy'st me wassaiie bowles to drink, 

Spiced to the brink: 
Lord, 't is thy plenty-dropping band 

That BoilcB my land; 
And giy'st me for my bushell sowne, 

Twice ten for one." 

I afterwards understood that early moming serviee was 
read on every Sunday and samt's day throughout the year, 
eith@r by Mr. Bracebridge or by some memb^ of the f ainily. 
£t was once abnost universally the cabe at the seats of the 
nobility and gentry of England, and it is much to be re« 
gretted that the enstom is fallen into neglect; for the dullest 
obseryer must be sensible of the order and serenity prevalent 
in those households , where the occasional exercise of a beauti- 
tul form of worship in the moming gives, as it were, the 
key-note to every temper for the day, and attunes eveiy spirit 
to hannony. 

Our breakfast consisted of what the Squire denominated 
true old English fare. He indulged in some bitter lamenta- 
tions over modern breakfasts of tea and toast, which he cen- 
Bured as among the causes of modern effeminacy and weak 
nerves , and the dedine of old English heartiness ; and thougb 
he admitted them to his table to suit the palates of his gnests, 
yet there was a brave displayofcoldmeats, wine, andaleon 
the sideboard. 

After breakfast I walked about the grounds with Frank 
Bracebridge and Master Simon, or Mr. Simon, as he was 
called, by everybody but the Squire, We were esoorted by 
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a nnmber of gentleinen*like dogs , that eeemed loungers abont 
the establishment ; from the frisking spaniel to the steady old 
stag-hound ; the last of wbich was of a race tbat had been in 
Che fiamily time out of mind: they were all obedient to a dog- 
whistle which huBg to Master Simonis button-hole, and in the 
midst of their gambols wonld glanoe an eye occasionally npon 
a small switch he carried in bis band. 

The old mansion had a still more venerable look in the 
jellow sunshine than bj pale moonlight; and I conld not but 
feel the force of the Squire's idea, that the formal terraces, 
heavilymouldedbalustrades, and clipped yew-trees, carried 
with them an air of proud aristocracy. There appeared to be 
an unusual number of peacocks about the place, and I was 
making some remarks upon what I termed a flock of them, 
that were basking nnder a sunny wall, when I was gcntly 
Gorrected in my phraseology by Master Simon, who told me 
that, according to the most aneient and approved treatise on 
hnnting, I must say a muster of peacocks. "In the same 
way," added he, with a slight air of pedantry, '^we say 
aflightofdovesorswallows, abevy of quails, aherdof deer, 
of wrens, or cranes, a skolk of fbzes, or a building of rooks.** 
lle went on to inform me, that, according to Sir Anthony 
B^itzherbert, we ought to ascribe to this bird <<both under- 
Standing and glory; for being praised, he will presently set 
up bis tail chiefly against the sun, to the intentyou may the 
better behold the beauty thereof. But at the fall of the leaf, 
when bis taU falleth,he will moum and hide himself in comers, 
tili bis tail come again as it was." 

I could not help smiling at this display of small erudition 
onsowhimsicalasubject; butifound that the peacocks were 
birds of some consequence at the hall, for Frank Bracebridge 
informed me that they were great favourites with bis father, 
who was extremely careful to keep up the breed; parüy be- 
cause they belonged to chivalry , and were in great request at 
the stately banquets of the olden time; and partly because 
they had a pomp and magnificence about them, highly be- 
Coming an old family mansion. Nothing, he was accustomed 
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to say , had an air of greater state and dignity than a peacock 
perched upon an antique stone balustrade. 

Master Simon had now to hurry off, having an appoint- 
ment at the parish chnrch with the rillage choristers , who 
were to perform some mnsic of his selection. There was some- 
thing extremely agreeable in thecheerfol flow of animal spirits 
of the little man; and I confess I had been somewhat stuT" 
prised at his apt quotations from authors who certainiy were 
not in the ränge of every-day reading. . I mentioned this last 
circnmstanee to Frank Bracebridge , who told me with a sxkiile 
that Master Simon's whole stock of emdition was confined to 
some half-a-dozen old authors, which the Squire had put into 
his hands , and which he read over and over , whenever he had 
a studious fit ; as he sometimes had on a rainy day, or a long 
Winter erening. Sir Anthony Fitsherberf s Book of Hus- 
bandry ; Markham's Gountry Contentments ; the Tretyse of 
Hunting, by Sir Thomas Cockayne, Knight; Izaak Waiton's 
Angler, and two or three more such ancient worthies of the 
pen, were his Standard authorities; and, like all men who 
know but a few books, he looked up to tiiem with a kindof 
idolatry , and quoted them on all occasions. As to his songs, 
they were chiefly picked out of old books in the Squire's 
library, and adapted to tunes that were populär among the 
choice spirits of the last Century. His practical application of 
scraps of literature, however, had causedhim to be looked 
upon as a prodigy of book-knowledge by all the grooms, 
huntsmen , and small sportsmen of the neighbourhood. 

While we were'talking we heard the distant toll of the 
village bell, and I was told that the Squire was a little par- 
ticular in having his household at church on a Christmas 
moming; considering it a day of pouring out of thanks and 
tejoicing; for, as old Tusser obserred, 

"At Christmas be merr^ , and thankful toitJuxly 
And feast thy poor neighbours , the great with the small." 

''If you are disposed to go to church," said Frank Brace- 
bridge, *^I can promise you a specimen of my cousin Simonis 
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mnsical achieTements, Ab the chnrch is destitate of an oigaii, 
he has formed a band from the village amatearsy and es- 
tablished a musical club for their improvement; he has also 
Borted a choir, as he sorted my father'B pack of hounds, ac- 
cording to the directions of Jenrabe Markham, in his Conntarj 
Contentments; for the bass he has sought ont all the 'deep, 
Bolemn mouths/ and for the tenor the 4oad nnging moutha,' 
among the countarj bumpkinB; and for ^sweet mouths,' he 
has culled with curioiiB taste among the prettiest huwes in the 
neighbourhood; though these last^ he affirms, are the most 
difficult to keep in tone; your pretty female Binger being 
ezceedingly wayward and capriGiouSi and reiy liable to 
accident." 

. Ab the moming, thongh froBby, was remarkably fine and 
dear, the most of the family walked to the church, which 
was a very old building of grey stone , and stood near a ylliage 
about haLT a mile from the park-gate. Adjoining it was a low 
sniig parsonage , which seemed coeval with the church« The 
front of it was perfecüy matted with a yew-tree, that had 
been trained against its walls, throogh the dense foliage of 
which apertures had been formed to admit light into the amall 
antique lattices. Aswepassedthisshelterednest, theparson 
iBsued forth and preceded ns. 

I had expected to see a sleek well-conditioned pastor , such 
as is often found in a snag liring in the vicinity of a rieh 
patron*8 table; but I was <Usappointed. The paraon was a 
Üttle, meagre, black-looking man, with a grizzied wigthat 
was too Wide, and stood off from each ear; so that his head 
seemed to have ahrunk away within it, like a dried filbert in 
its Shell. He wore a msty coat, with great skirts, and 
pockets that would have held the chnreh bible and prayer- 
book; and his small legs seemed still smaller, from beiiig 
planted in large shoes , decorated with enormous buckles. 

I was informed by Frank Bracebridge, that the parson 
had been a chnm of his father's at Oxford, and had receired 
this living shorüy after the latter had come to his estate. Be 
was a complete blaok-letter hunter, and would scaroely read 
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a work printed in the Boman character. The editiona of 
Cazton and Wynkin de Worde were his delight; and he was 
indefatigable in his resear ches after such old English writers 
as have fallen into oblivion from their worthlessness. In de- 
ference, perhaps, tothenoüons of Mr. Bracebridge, hehad 
made dÜigent investigations into the festive rites and holiday 
customs of former times; and had been as zealous in the in- 
qairy, as if he had been a boon companion; but it was merely 
with that plodding spirit with which men of adust tempera- 
ment follow np anj track of study merelj because it is de- 
nominated leaming; indifferent to its intrinsic nature, 
whether it be the illustration of the wisdom , or of the ribaldry 
and obscenity of antiquity. He had pored over these old 
volumes so intensely, that they seemed to have been reflected 
into his countenance indeed^; which, if the face be an index 
of the mind , might be compared to a title-page of black- 
letter. 

On reaching the church-porch, we found the parson re- 
buking the gray-headed sexton for having used mistletoe 
among the greens with which the chorch was decorated. It 
was, he observed, an unholy plant, profaned by having 
been used by the Druids in their mystic ceremonies; and 
though it might be ümocently employed in the festive oma- 
menting of halls and kitchens , yet it had been deemed by the 
Fathers of the Church as unhallowed, and totally unfit for 
sacred purposes. So tenacious was he on this point, that the 
poor sexton was obliged to strip down a great part of the 
humble trophies of his taste, before the parson would consent 
to enter upon the service of the day. 

The interior of the church was yenerable but simple; on 
the walls were several mural monuments of the Bracebridges, 
and just beside the altar was a tomb of ancient workmanship, 
on which lay the effigy of a warrior in armour, with his legs 
erosscd, a sign of his having been a crusader. I was told it 
was one of the family who had signalized himself in the Holy 
Land, and the same whose picture hung oyer the iSre-place 
in the haXL 
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Döring service, Master Simon stood up in the pew, and 
repeated the responses very audibly: evincing that kind of 
ceremonious devotion punctually obaerved by a gentleman of 
the old schooly and a man of old family connezions. I observed 
too , that he tumed over the leaves of a folio prayer-book with 
something of a flourish; possibly to show off an enormons 
seal-ring which enriched one of his fingen , and which had 
the look of a family relic But he was evidently most soli- 
citous about the musical part of the service, keeping his eye 
fixed intently on the choir , and beating time with much ges- 
ticulation and emphasis. 

The orchestra was in a small gallery, and presented a most 
whimsical grouping of heads, piied one above the other, 
among which I particularly noticed that of the village tailor, 
a pale fellow with a retreating forehead and chin, who played 
on the clarionet, and seemed to have blown his face to a 
point; and there was another, a short porsy man, stooping 
and labonring at a bass viol, so as to show nothing bat the 
top ofa round bald head, like the egg of an ostrich. There 
were two orthree pretty faces among the femäUi singers to 
which the keen air of a frosty moming had giveaoi a bright rosy 
tint; bnt the gentlemen choristers had evidently been chosen, 
like old Cremona fiddles, more for tone than looks; and as 
several had to sing from the same book, there were dusterings 
of odd physiognomies, not onlike those groups of cherubs we 
sometimes see on country tombstones. 

The usual Services of the choir were managed tolerably 
well, the vocal parts generally lagging a little behind the in- 
stmmental, and some loitering fiddler now and thenmaking 
up for lost time by travelling over a passage with prodigions 
celerity, and Clearing more bars than the keenest foxhunter to 
be in at the death. But the great trial was an anthem that 
had been'prepared and arranged by Master Simon, and on 
which he had founded great ezpectation. Unluckily tibere was 
a blunder at the very outset; the musicians became flurried; 
Master Simon was in a fever; everything went on lamely and 
irregttlarly untU they came to a chorus beginning *<Now let 
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118 sing with one accord/* which seemed to be a signal for 
parting Company: all became discord and eonfusion; each 
shifted for himseif, and got to the end as well, or rather as 
Boon, as he could, ekeepting one old chorister in a pair of 
hom spectacles, bestriding and pindüng a long sonorous 
nose; who, happening to stand a little apart, and being 
wrapped np in hb own melodj , kept on a quarering course, 
wrlggling his head , ogling his book , and winding all np hy a 
nasal solo of at least tbree bars' doration« 

The parson gave ns a most enidite sermon on the rites and 
ceremonies of Christmas, and the propriety of observing it 
not merely as a day of tbanksgivingy but of rejoicing; sup- 
porting the correctness of his opinions by the earliest usages 
of the church, and enfordng them by the authorities of 
Theophilos of Cesarea, St. C^rian, St. Chiysostomy St Au- 
gostine , and a doud more of Saints and Fathers , from whom 
he made copioos quotations. I was a little at a loss to per- 
ceive the necessity of such a mighty array of forces to main- 
tain a point which no one present seemed iacliucd to dispute ; 
but I soon found that the good man had a legion of ideal ad- 
versaries to eontend with; having, in the course of his 
researches oh the snbject of Christmas , got completely em- 
broiled in the sectaiian controversies of the Bevolutiony when 
the Pnritans made such a fierce assault upon the ceremonies 
of the church^ and poor old Christmas was driYen out of the 
land by proclamation of parliament* The worthy j^arson 

* From the '^Flying Eagie." a small Gasette, published 
December 24, 1652: — ^^The House spent muoh time this day 
about the business of the Navy, for settling the affairs at sea; 
and before they rose, were presented with a tenible remon- 
Btrance agaiostuhristmas day, grounded upon divine Scriptures, 
2 Cor. T. 16, 1 Cor. zv. 14, 17; and in honour of the Lord s Day, 
grounded upon these Scriptures. John xx. 1; Hey. i 10; Psalm 
cxTiii. 34; Lev. xxiii. 7, 11; Markxvi. 8; Psalm IxxxIt. 10, in 
which Christmas is oalled Anti-Christ's masse, and those Masse- 
moneers and Papists who observe it, && In concequence of 
whico Parliament spent some time in oonsultation about the 
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lived but with times past, and knew bot a litüe of the 
present 

Shut np among worm-eaten tomes in the retirement of bis 
antiquated litÜe study, the pages of old times were to him as 
the gazettes of the day; while the era of the Revolution was 
mere modern history. He forgot that nearly twe eenturies 
had eiapsed since the fiery persecution of poor mince-pie 
throughouttheland; when plum-porridge was denounced as 
*<mere popery," and roast beef as anti-christian; and that 
Christmas had been brought in again trimnphantly with the 
merry court of King Charles at the Restoration. He kindled 
into warmth with the ardour of bis contest, and the host of 
imaginary foes with whom he had to combat; had a stubbom 
confiict with old Prynne and two or three other forgotten 
Champions of the Round Heads, on the subject of Chiistmas 
festivity; and conduded by urging bis hearers, in the most 
solemn and affecting manner, to stand to the traditionary 
customs of their fathers, and feast and make merry on this 
joyfiil anniversary of the church, 

I have seldom known a sermon attended apparently with 
more immediate effects; for on leavingthe church the con- 
gregation seemed one and all possessed with the gaiety of 
spirit so eamestly enjoined by their pastor« The eider folks 
gathered in knots in the churchyard, greeting and shaking 
hands; and the children ran abont cr3dng, Ule! Ulel and 
repeating some uncouth rhymes,* which the parson , who had 
joinedus, informed me had been handed down from days of 
yore. The villagers doffed their hats to the Squire as he 
passed, giving him the good wishes of the season with erery 
appearance of heartfelt sincerity , and were invited by him to 

abolition of Christmas day^ passed Orders to that effect, and 
resolTed to sit on the following day, which was commonly called 
Christmas day." 

♦ «Ule! Ulel 

Three puddings in a pule; 
Crack nuts and cry ute I " 
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the hall, to take BomethiDg to keep oat the coldof the weather ; 
and I heard blessings uttered hy seYeral of the poor, which 
convinced me that, in the midst of his enjoyments, the worthy 
old cayalier had not forgotten the tnie Chtistmas yutue of 
charity. 

On our way homeward his heart seemed orerflowing with 
generons and happy feelings. As we passed over a rising 
groond wbich comnuuided something of a prospect, the sounds 
of nistic merriment now and then reached onr ears; the Sqnire 
pansed for a few moments, and looked aronnd with an air of 
inexpressible benigni^« The beanty of the day was of itself 
snfficient to inspire philanthiopy. Notwithstanding the 
frostiness of the moming , the sun in his doudless jonxney had 
acquired sofficient power to melt away the thin coyeiing of 
snow from every sonthem declivi^, and to bring out the 
living green which adoms an finglish landscape even in mid- 
winter. Large tracts of smiling verdnre oontrasted with the 
dazzling whiteness of the shaded slopes and hoUows. Every 
sheltered bank^ on which the broad rays rested, yielded its 
sflyer rill of cold and limpid water, glittering throngh the 
dripping grass ; and sent up slight exhaUtions to contribute to 
the thin haze that hnng jnst above the sorface of the earth. 
There was something tnüy cheering in this trinmph of 
wannth and verdure over the frosty thraldom of winter: it 
was, as the Squire observed, an emblem of Christmas hospi- 
talily , breaking throngh the chills of ceremony and selfish- 
ness, and thawing every heart into a flow. He pointed with 
pleasnre to the indications of good cheer reeking from the 
chimneys of the comfortable farm-hooses, and low thatched 
cottages. *^I love,*^ said he, 'Ho see this day well kept by 
rieh and poor ; it is a great thing to hare one day in the yeari 
at least, when yon are sure of being welcome whererer you 
go, and of having, as it were, the world all thrown open to 
you; and I am almost disposed to join with Poor Bobin, 
in bis malediction of every chorlish enemy to this honest 
festival: — 
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*Those who at ChrUtmas do repixie, 

And would fain hence despatch hun, 

May they with old Duke Humphry dine, 
Or eise may Sqture Ketch catch 'em.'" 

The Squirc wen! on to lament the deplorable decay of the 
games and amnsements which were once prevaleut at this 
season among the lower Orders, and conntenanced by the 
highor; when the old halls of Castles and manor-honses were 
tlurown open at daylight; when the tables were covered wifh 
brawn, andbeef , andhummingale; when the harp and the 
carol resounded all day long, and when rieh and poor were 
aUke welcome to enter and make merry. * ^^Our old games 
and local castoms," said he, <'had a great effdct in making 
the peasant fond of bis home , and the promotion of them by 
the gentiy made him fond of bis lord. They made the tlmes 
merrier, and kinder, and better; and I can troly say, with 
one of our old poets , — 

4 like them well — the eurious predseneas 
And all-pretended gravity of those 
Tbat seek to banish hence these harmless sporis, 
Have thrust away mach ancient honesty.' 

^^Thenation," continucdhe, '48 altered; wehavealmost 
lost our simple tnie-hearted peasanUy, They have broken 
asunder from the higher classes, and seem to think their 
iutercsts are separate. They bare becometooknowing, and 

* ** An English genlleman at the opening of the great day, 
t. e. on Christmas day in the moming, had all bis tenants and 
neighbours entered bis hall by daybreak. The strong beer was 
broached , and the blaok jacks went plentiMly about with toast, 
sugar, nutmeg, and good Chesbire cheese. The backin (the 
great sausage) mnst oe boiled by day-break , or eise two youne 
men must take the maiden (i\ e. ihe cook) by the arms ana 
run her round the market-place tili she is ashamed of her la- 
ziness.** — - Round about our Sea-Coal Fire. 
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begintoreadnewspapers, listen to alehouse politicianB, and 
laik of reform. I think one mode to keep them in good 
humour in these hard times woold be for the nobility and 
gentrj to pass more time on their estates, mingle more among 
the counfxy people, and set the merry old English games 
going again." 

Such was the good Squire's project for mitigating public 
discontent: and, indeed, he had once attempted to put bis 
doetrine in practice, and a few jears before had kept open 
house doring the holidays in the old style. The country 
people, however, did notunderstand howto play their parts 
in Üie scene of hospitality; many uncouth circumstances oc> 
corred; the manor was overron by all the vagrants of the 
country y and more beggars drawn into the neighbourhood 
in one week than the parish officers could get rid of in a year. 
Since then, he had contented himself with inviting the decent 
part of the neighbouring peasantry to call at the hall on 
Christmas day, and distributing beef, and bread, and ale, 
among the poor, that they might make meny in their own 
dwellings. 

We had liot been long home when the sotmd of music was 
heard from a distance. A band of country lads without coats, 
their shirt sl^eves fancifully tied with ribands, their hats de- 
corated with greens, and dubs in their hands, were seen 
advanclng up Sie arenue, foUowed by a large number of vil- 
lagers and peasantry. They stopped before the hall door, 
where the music Struck up a peciüiar air, and the lads per- 
formedacuriousandintrlcatedance, advanclng, retreating, 
and striking their dubs together, keeping exact time to the 
music; while one , whimsically crowned with a fox^s skin, the 
tail of which flaunted down bis back, kept capering round the 
skirts of the dance, and ratükig a Christmas-box with many 
antic gesticulations. 

The Squire eyed this fancifiil exhibition with great interest 
and delight, and gave me afiiU accountof itsorigin, which 
he traced to the times when the Bomans hdd possession of the 
Island; plainly proving that this was a lineal descendant of 

Tk^ Sketch Book, ^^ 
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the Bword dance of the andents. '<It was now,** be said, 
'^nearly extinct, bat be bad accidentally met with traoes of it 
in tbe ndgbbourbood, and bad encouraged ite reviyal; 
tbongb, to teil tbe trntii, it was too apt to be foUowed np hj 
rongh cudgel-play and broken beads in tbe erening.*' 

Alter the dance was conduded, tbe wbole party was enter- 
tained witb brawn and beef , and stout bome-brewed. Tbe 
Squire bimself mingled among tbe rastlos , and was reoeiyed 
witb awkward demonstrations of deferenoe and regard. It is 
trae I perceired two or tbree of tbe younger peasants , as tbey 
were raising their tankards to tbeir moatbs wben tbe Sqnire^s 
back was tomed , making sometbing of a grimaoe, and giying 
eacb otber tbe wink; bat tbe moment they eaogbt my eye 
tbey pulled grave faces, and were exceedingly demure. With 
Master Simon, bowerer, tbey aU seemed more at tbeir ease. 
His yaried occapations and amasements bad made bim well- 
known tbrougboat tbe neigbboorbood. He was a yisitor at 
eyeiy £emn-bouse and cottage ; gossiped witb tbe fanners and 
their wiyes; romped witb tbeir daogbters; and, liketbat type 
of a yagrant bacbelor , tbe bomble-bee , toUed the sweets from 
all tbe rosy lips of tbe coontry roand. 

Tbe basbfolness of tbe guests 'soon gaye way before good 
cheer and affability. There is sometbing gennine and i^ec- 
tionate in tbe gaiety of tbe lower Orders , wben it is ezdted by 
tbe bounty and familiarity of those aboye them; the wann 
glow of gratitude enters into their mirth, and a kind word or a 
small pleasantiy frankly attered by a patron, gladdens the 
heart of tbe dependant more than oil and wine. Wben the 
Sqoire bad retlred the merriment increased, and there was 
much joking and laaghter, particolarly between Master 
Simon and a bale, ruddy-faced, white-beaded farmer, wfao 
appeared to be the wit of the yillage; for I obsenred all his 
companions to wait with open mouths for bis retorts, and 
borst into a gratoitoos laugh before tbey coald well ander- 
stand them. 

The wbole boase indeed seemed abandoned to merriment 
As I passed to my room to dress for dinner, I heard the soond 
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of music in a small court, and, looking throngh a window that 
commanded it, I perceived a band of wandering musicians, 
with pandean pipes and tambourine; a pretty coquetish 
housemaid was dancing a jig with a smart coimtrj lad , while 
several of the other scrvants were looking on. In the midst of 
her sport the girl caught a glimpse of my face at the window, 
and, colouring up, ran off with an alr of roguish affected con- 
fiision. 



14* 
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Lo , now is come the joyful'st feasti 

Let every man be jolly, 
Eache roome with yvie feaves is drest, 

And every post with hoUy. 
Now all our neighbours* chimneys smoke, 

And Christmas blocks are burnine; 
Their ovens they with bak*t meats cnoke, 
And all their spits are tuming. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
Andif, forcold, ithaptodie, 
We 11 bury 't in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry. 

WiTHXBs's Juvenüia. 

I HAD finished my tollet, and was loitering with Frank Brace- 
bridge in the librarj, when we heard a distant thwacking 
Bound y which he informed me was a signal f or the serving up 
of the dinner. The Squire kept up old customs in kitchen as 
well as hall; and the roUing-pin, Struck upon the dresser by 
the Cook, summoned the servants to carry in the meats. 

Just in this nick the cook knock'd thrice, 
And all the waiters in a trioe 

His summons did obey: 
Each serving man, with dish in hand, 
March*d bolalv up , like our train-band, 

Presentea and away.* 

Tho dinner was served up in the great hall, where the 
Squire always held his Christmas banquet. A blazing crack- 
ling fire of logs had been heaped on to warm the spacious 
apartment, and the flame went sparkling and wreathing up 

* Sir John Suckling. 
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the wide-mouthed chimney. The great picture of the crusader 
and his white horse had been pro^ely decorated with greens 
for the occasion; and hoUyand ivyhad likewisc bcen wreathed 
round the hehnet and weapons on the opposite wall, which 
I understood were the ai*ms of the same warrior, I must own, 
by the by, I had strong doubts about the authenticity of the 
painting and armour as having belonged to the crusader, they 
certamly having the stamp of more recent days; but I was 
told that the painting hadbeen so considered tuneout of mind ; 
and that, as to the armour, it had been found in a lumber 
room, and elevated to its present Situation by the Squire, who 
at onee determined it to be the armour of the family hero ; and 
as he was absolute authority on all such subjects in his own 
household, the matter had passed into current acceptation. A 
fiideboardwas set out just under this chiraliictrophy, on which 
was a display of plate that might have yied (at least in variety) 
withBelshazzar's parade of thevessels of thetemple; ''flagons, 
eans, cups, beakers, gobletSybasins, and ewers;" the gorgeous 
Utensils of good companionship, that had gradually accumu- 
lated through many generations of jovial housekeepers. Be- 
fore these stood the two Yule candles beaming like two 
Stars of the first magnitude; other lights were distributed in 
branches, and the whole array glittered like afirmamentof 
silver. 

We were ushered into this banqueting scene with the 
Bound of minstrelsy, the old harper being seated on astool 
beside the fireplace, and twanging his instmment with a vast 
deal more power than melody. Never did Christmas board 
display a more goodly and gracious assemblage of counte* 
nances: those who were not handsome were , at least, happy ; 
and happiness is a rare improver of yourhard-favouredvisage. 
I always consider an oldläiglish family as wellworth studying 
as a coUection of Holbein's portraits or Albert Durer*s prints. 
There is much antiquarian lore to be acquired ; much know- 
ledge of the physiognomies of former times. Perhaps it may 
be from having continually before their eyes thOse rows of old 
family portraits , with which the mansions of this country are 
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stocked ; certain it is, that the quaint featores of autiquity are 
often most faithfiilly perpetuated in these aucient lines ; and I 
bare traccd an old family nose through a whole pictore gal- 
lery, legitimatelyhanded down from generation togeneration, 
almost from the time of the Conquest Something of the kind 
was to be observed in the worthy Company around me. Many 
of their faces had evidently originated in a gothic age, and 
been merely copied by succeeding generations ; and there was 
one litüe girl, in particalar, of staid demeanour, with a high 
Roman nose, and an antique vinegar aspect, who was a great 
favourite of the Squire's , being , as he said, a Bracebridge all 
over, and the very counterpart of one of bis ancestors who 
figured in the court of Henry VHI. 

The parson said grace, which was not a short familiär one, 
such as is commonly addressedto the Deity, in these unceremo- 
nious days ; but a long, courtly, well-worded one of the ancient 
school. There was now a pause, as if something was ezpected ; 
when suddenly the butler entered the hall with some degree of 
bustle : he was attended by a servant on each side with a large 
wax-light, and bore a silver dish, on which was an enormous 
pig'shead, decoratedwithrosemary, with a lemon in its mouth, 
wMch was placedwith great formalityat the head of the table. 
The moment this pageant made its appearance, the harper 
Struck up a flourish; at the conclusion of which the young 
Ozonian, on receiving a hint from the Squire, gare, with an 
air of the most comic gravity , an old carol, the first rerse of 
which was as follows : — 

Caput apri defero 

Keddens laudes Domino. 
The boar's head in band bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary. 
I pray you all synge merily 

Qui estis in convivio. 

Thongh prepared to witness many of these little eccen- 
tricitics, from being apprised of the peculiar hobby of mine 
host; yet, I confess , the parade with which so odd a dish was 
introduced somewhat perplesed me, until I gathered from the 
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conversation of the Squire and theparson, that it was meaut 
to represent the bringing in of the boar*s head: a dish fbr- 
merly served np with much ceremony, and the sound of 
minstreby and song, at great tables on ChristmaB day. "I 
like the old coBtom,** said the Squire, "not mereij because it 
is Btately and pleasing in itself, bat because it was observed at 
the College at Oxford, at which I was educated. When I 
hear the old song chantcd , it brings to mind the time when 
I was young and gamesome — and the noble old College« 
hall — and mj fellow students loitering about in their 
black gowns; many of whom, poor lads, are now in their 
graves!" 

The parson, however, whose mind was not haunted hj 
such assodations, and who was always more taken up with 
the text than the sentiment, objected to the Oxonian^s version 
of the carol ; which he affirmed was different from that sung at 
College. He went on, with the dry perseverance of a commen- 
tator, to give the College reading, accompanied by sundry 
annotations; addressing himself at first to the Company at 
large; but finding their attention gradually diverted to other 
talk, and other objects, he lowered bis tone as bis number of 
auditors diminished, until he concluded bis remarks, in an 
under roice, to a fat-headed old gentleman next him, who 
was silently engaged in the discussion of a huge platefull of 
turkey.* 

• The old ceremony of servinff up the boar*8 head on Christ- 
mas dav is still observed in the hall of Queen's College , Oxford. 
I was »voured by the parson with a copv of the carol as now 
sung, and as it may be acceptable to sucn of my readers as are 
curious in these grave and leamed matters , I give it entire. 

The boar^B head in band bear I, 
BedeckM with bays and rosemary; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 
Quot estis in convivio. 

(*aput apri defero 

Keddens laudea Domino. 
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The table was literally loaded with good cheer, and pce- 
sented an epitome of eountry abundance, in this season of 
overflowing larders. A distinguisbed post was ailotted to 
'' ancient sirloin," as mine host termed it; being , as he added, 
'Hhe Standard of old English hospitalit7,and a Joint of goodly 
presence, and fall of expectation.'' There were sereral dishes 
quaintly decorated, and which had evidently something tradi* 
tionary in their embellishments; bat abont which, as I did 
not like to appear over corions, I asked no questions. 

I oould not, howeyer, bat notice a pie, magnificently deco- 
rated with peacock*s feathers, in imitation of the tail of that 
bird , which overshadowed a considerable tract of the table. 
This , the Squire confessed with some little hesitation , was a 
pheasant-pie , though a peacook-pie was certainlj the most 
authentical: but there had been such a mortality among the 
peacocks this season, that he could not prevail upon himself 
to have ono killed,* 

Theboar'shead, as I understand, 
Is the rarest dish in all this land, 
Which thus bedeck'd with a gay garland 
Lei US serrire cantico. 
Caput apridefero, &c. 

Out Steward hathproyided this 
In honour of the King of Bliss, 
Which on this day to be senred is 
In Keginensi Atrio. 
Caput apri defero, 
&c. &c. &c. 

* The peacock was anciently in great demand for stately 
entertainments'. Sometimes it was made into a pie, at one ena 
of which the head apneared above the crust in all Its plumage, 
with the beak richJy gut; at the other end the taii was displayed. 
Such pies were served up at the solemn banqaets of onivahy, 
when iCnights-errant pledged themselves to undertake any 

Jerilous enterprise: wnence came the ancient oath, used by 
ustice Shallow, '*by cock and pie.** 
The peacock was also an important dish for the Christinas 
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rt would bo tedious, perhaps, to my wiser readcrs, who may 
not have that foolish fondnesB for odd and obsolete thing» to 
which I am a Kttle gi^en, were I to mention the other make- 
shifts of this worthy old homourist, by which hewasendca« 
▼onring to fbllow up, thoogh at humble distance, the quaint 
eustoms of antiqoity. I was pleased, howeyer, to see the 
respect 8ho?ni to bis whims bjr bis children and relatives ; who, 
indeed, entered readily into the füll spirit of them, and seemed 
all well versed in their parte; having doubtless been present 
at many a rehearsal« I was amused« too, at the air of profound 
gravity with which the butler and other servants executed tbe 
dnties assigned them, howerer eccentric. They had an old- 
fasbioned look; having, för the mostpart, been brought np 
in the honsehold, and grown into keeping with the antiquated 
mansion, and the hnmours of its lord; and most probably 
looked upon all bis whimsieal regulatlons as the estabUshed 
laws of honoorable housekeeping. 

When the doth was removed , the butler brought in a huge 
silver vessel of rare and curiousworkmanship, which he placed 
before the Squire. Its appearance was hailed with acdama- 
tion; being the Wassail Bowl, so renowned in Christmas 
festivity. The contents had been prepared by the Squire 
himself ; for it was a beverage in the skilfiil mizture of which 
heparticularlypridedhimself ; alleging that it was too abstruse 
and complex for the comprehension of an ordinary servant. It 
was a potation, indeed, that might well make the heart of a 
toper leap within him; being composed of the riebest and 



feast; and Massinger, in bis City Madam, gives some idea of the 
extra^agance with which this, as well as other dishes, was pre- 
pared for the gorgeous revels of the olden times : — 

*'Men may talk of country Christmasses, 
Their thurty pound butternd eggs, their pies of carps' toneueb: 
Their pheosants drench'd witn ambergris ; the carcoHs ofihree 

fai wetherM bruised for grixvy^ to mcuce sance for a Single p«a- 

cochr 
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radest wines, highly spiced and sweetened, with roasted 
appies bobbing about the surface. * 

The old gent]eman*8 whole countenance beamed witb a 
serene look of indwelling delight, as he stirred this mighty 
bowL Having raised it to his Ups, with a hearty wish of a 
merry Christmas to all prosent, he sent it brimming round the 
board, for eyery one to follow bis example, according to the 
primitive style : pronooncing it " the ancient foantain of good 
feeling, where all hearts mettogether." ** 

There was mach laughing and rallying as the honest em- 
blem of Christmas jovial ity circulated, and was kissed rather 
coyly by the ladies. When it reached Master Simon, he raised 
it in both hands, and with the air of a boon oompanion strack 
up an old Wassail chanson: — 

The browne bowle, 

The merry browne bowle, 

As it goes round about-a, 

Fili 

StiU, 
Let the world sav what it will, 
And drink your nll all out-a. 

* The Wassail Bowl was sometimes composed of ale instead 
ofwine; withnutmeg, sugar, toast, gineer, and roasted crabs; 
in this way the nut-brown beveraee is stul prepared in some old 
families, and round the hearths of substantial fiarmers at Christ- 
mas. It is also caUed Lamb's Wool, and is celebrated by 
Herrick in his Twelfth Night : — 

•*Next crowne the bowle füll 

With gentie Lamb*s Wooll, 
Addsu^ar, nutmeg, and ginger, 

With Store of ale too; 

And thus ye must doe 
To make the Wassaile a swinger.** 

** '*The custom of drinking out of the same cup gave place 
to each having his cup. When the Steward came to the doore 
with the Wassel, he was to cry three times, Wassel^ Wassel^ 
Wassel, and then the Chappel (chaplain) was to ans wer with a 

SOng." — ABCHJBOLOQIiS.. 
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The deep canne, 

The menrv deep canne, 

As thou aost freely quafif-a^ 

Sing, 

FUng, 
Be as nierry as a king, 
And sound a lusty laugh-a. * 

Machof the conversationduring dinner turned apon family 
topics, to which I was a stranger. There was, howeyer, a great 
deal of ralljing of Master Simon about some gay widow, with 
whom he was accused of having a flirtation. This attack was 
couunenced bj the ladies; but it was continued throughout 
the dinner by the fat-headed old gentleman nezt the parson, 
with the persevering assiduity of a slow-honnd; being oue of 
those long-winded Jokers, who, though rather dull at starting 
game, are unrivalled for their talents in hunting it down. At 
every pause in the general conversation, he renewed his ban- 
tering in pretty much the same terms; winking hard at me 
with both eyes, whenever he gave Master Simon what he con- 
sidered a home thrust The latter, indeed, seemed fond of 
being teased on the subject, asold bachelors areapt to be; 
and he took oecasion to inform me, in an under tone, that the 
lady in question was a prodigioosly fine woman, and drove her 
own curricle. 

The dinner -time passed away in this flow of innocent 
hilarity; and though the old hall may hare resounded in its 
time mih many a scene of broader roat and revel, yet I doubt 
whether itever witnessed more honest and genuine enjoyment. 
How easy it is for one benevolent being to diffuse pleasure 
around hun; and how truly is a kind heart a fountain of glad- 
ness, maklng every thing in its vicinity to freshen into snules! 
The joyous disposition of the worthy Squire was perfectly 
contagious: he was happy himself, and disposed tomakeaU 
the World happy ; and the little eccentricities of his humour 
did but season, in a manner, the sweetness of his philan- 
thropy. 

* From Poor Robin's Almanack. 
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When tiie ladies had relired , the conversation , as usoal, 
bccame still more animated ; many good things were broached 
which had been thought of during dumer, bat which would not 
exactly do for a ladj's ear; and though I cannot positiTely 
affirm that there was mach wit nttered, jet I have certainly 
heard many contests of rare wit prodace mach less langhter. 
Wit, after all, is a mightj tart, pongent ingredient, and much 
too acid for some stomachs; bat honest good humonr is the 
oil and wine of a meny meeting, and there is no jovial eom- 
panionship eqaal to that, where the jokes are rather small, and 
the langhter abundant. 

Th&Sqoire told several long stoiies of early College praxiks 
and adventores, in some of which the parson had been a 
sharer; thongh, m looking at the latter, it required some 
efiEbrt of Imagination to £gare sach a little dark anatomj of a 
man into the perpetrator of a mad-cap gambol. Indeed, the 
two College chums presented plctares of what men may be 
made by their different Idts in life: the Squire had left the 
University to live lastily on bis patemal domains, in the vigor- 
ous enjoyment of prosperity and sunshine, and had flonrished 
on to a hearty and florid old age; whilst the poor parson, on 
the contrary,had dried and witibieredaway,amongda8ty tomes, 
in the silence and shadows of bis study. StUl there seemed to 
be a spark of almost extingnished fire, feebly glimmering in 
the bottom of his sool; and as the Squire hinted at a sly stoiy 
of the parson and a pretty mük-maid, whom they once met on 
the banks of the Isis, the old gentleman made an "aiphabet of 
faces," which, as far as I coiüd decipher his physiognomy, I 
verily believe was indicative of langhter; — indeed, I have 
rarely met with an old gentleman that took absobitely offence 
at the imputed gallantries of his youth. 

I found the tide of wine and wassail &st gaining on the dry 
land of sober judgment. The Company grew merrier and 
louder as their jokes grew duUer. Mäster Simon was in as 
cMrping a humour as a grasshopper filled with dew; his old 
songs grew of a warmer complexion, and he began to talk 
maudlin about the widow. He even gave a long song about 
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the wooingof a widow, which he informed me he had gathered 
from anexcellent black-letter work,cntitlcd '^Cupid'sSolicitor 
forLove,'* containing störe ofgoodadviceforbachelois, and 
which he promised to lend mo. The firat vene waa to this 
effect: — 

He tfaat will woo a widow must not dallv, 
He must make hay while the sun dotn shine; 

He must not stand with her 9 Shalll, shalll? 
But boldly say y Widow , thou must be mine. 

This Bong inspired the fat-headed old gentleman, who 
made aeverai attempta to teil a rather broad story out of Joe 
Miller, that waa pat to the purpoae; but he alwaya atuck in 
the middle, eveiy bodj recollecting the latter part exceptiug 
himaelf. The parson, too, began to ahow the effecta of good 
cheer, having gradnally aetüed down into a doie, and bis wig 
aitting moat aospicioualy on one aide« Just at thla juncture 
we were snmmoned to the drawing-room, and, I anapeet, at the 
private inatigation ofmine hoat, whoae Joviaiityaeemed alwaya 
temp^red with a proper love of dcconim. 

After the dinner-table waa removed, the hall waa giren np 
to the jonnger membera of the family, who, prompted to aU 
kind of noiay mirth by the Ozonian and Maater Simon, made 
ita old walls ring with their merriment, as they played ät 
romping games. I deüght in witneaalng the gambola of chü- 
tlren, and particnlarly at thia happy holiday-aeaaon, and 
could not help atealing out of the drawing-room on hearing 
one of their peala of laughten I found them at the game of 
blindman*B bnff. Master Simon, who waa the leader of their 
revela, and aeetned on all occaaiona to ftilfil the Office of that 
ancient potentate, the Lord of Misrule,* waa blinded in the 
midat of the hall. The little beings were aa buay abont him 

* At Chriatmasse there waa intheKinge'ahouse, whereso- 
«ver hee waa lodged, a lorde of misrule, or mayster of merie 
disportes , and the like had ye in the houae of every nobleman of 
honor, or good worshippe, were he apiritaall or temporalL 

Stow^ 
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BS the mock fairies about Falstaff; pinching hiin, plucking at 
the skirts of bis coat, and tickling him with straws. One fine 
blue^eyed girl of about thirteen, witb her fläzen bair all in 
beautifdl confusion, ber frolic face in a glow, ber frock balf 
tom off ber sbouldera, a complete picture of a romp, was tbe 
cbief iormentor; and from tbe 8l3me88 witb wbicb Master 
Simon avoided tbe smaller game, and bemmed tbis wild little 
nympb in eomers, and obliged ber to jump sbrieking over 
cbairs, I suspected tbe rogoe of being not a wbit more blinded 
tban was convenient. 

Wben I retomed to tbe drawing-room, I fonnd tho Com- 
pany seated round tbe Are, listening to tbe parson« wbo was 
deeply ensconced in a bigb-backed oaken cbair, tbe work of 
some cunning artifioer of yore, wbicb bad beenbrougbt from 
tbe library for bis particular accommodation. From tbis 
venerable piece of fumiture^ witb wbicb bis sbadowy figuie 
and dark weazen face so admirably accorded, be was dealing 
f ortb Strange acoounts of tbe populär superatitions and legends 
of tbe surrouuding country, witb wbicb be bad become ac- 
quainted in tbe course of bis antiqnarian researcbes. I am 
half inclined to tbink tbat tbe old gentleman was bimaelf 
somewbat tinctnred witb superstition, as men are Tory apt to 
be wbo live a recluse and studious lifo in a sequestered part of 
tbe country, and pore over black-letter tracts, so often fiUed 
witb tbe marvellous and snpematuraL He gave us several 
anecdotes of tbe fancies of tbe neigbbouhng peasantry, cou*. 
ceming tbe effigy of tbe crusader, wbicb lay on tbe tomb by 
tbe cburcb altar. As it was tbe oniy monument of tbe kind in 
tbat part of tbe country, it bad aiways been regarded with 
feeüngs of superstition by tbe good-wives of tbe yiUage. It 
was said to get up from tbe tomb and walk tbe rounds of tbe 
cburcbyard in stormy nigbts, particularly wben it tbundered ; 
and oue old woman, wbose cottage bordered on tbe cburcb- 
yard, bad seeu it, througb tbe wiudows of tbe cburcb, wbeo 
tbe moon shone, slowly paciug up and down the aisies. It 
was tbe beiief tbat some wrong bad been ieft uuredressed by 
tlie deceased, or some treasure hiddeu, wbicb kept the spini 
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in a State of trouble and restlessness« Some talked of gold 
and jewels buried in the tomb, over which the spectre kept 
watch; and there was a story current of a sexton in old times 
who endeavoured to break Ms way to the coffin at night; but 
just as he reachedit, received a violent blow from the marble 
band of the effigy, which stretched him senseless on the pave- 
ment These tales were often laughed at by some of the 
sturdier amoug the rostics, yet when night came on, there 
were many of the stoutest nnbelievers that were shy of ventu- 
ring alone in the footpath that led aoross the churehyard. 

From theseandoüier anecdotes that foUowed, the crusader 
appeared to be the favourite hero of ghost stories throughout 
the vicinity. His picture, which hung up in the hall, was 
thought by the servants to have something supematural abont 
it; for they remarked that, in whatever part of the haliyou 
went, the eyes of the warrior were still fized on you. The old 
porter's wife, too, at the lodge, who had been bom and 
brought np in the family, and was a great gossip among the 
maid-servants, affirmed, that in her young days ehe had often 
heard say, that on Midsommer eve, when it is well known all 
kinds of ghosts, goblins, and fairies become visible and walk 
abroad, the crusader used to mount his horse, come down from 
his picture,rlde about the house, down the avenne, and sotothe 
chiirch to Visit the tomb; on which occasionthe church-door 
most civilly swong open of itself : not that he needed it; for he 
rode through dosed gates and even stone walls, and had been 
secn by one of the dairy-maids to pass between two barsof the 
great park gate, making himself as thin as a sheet of paper. 

All these superstitions I found had been veiy much coun- 
tenanced by theSquire, who, though not superstitions himself, 
was veiy fond of seeing others so. He listened to every gobliä 
tale of the neighbouring gossips with infmite gravity, and 
held the porter's wife in high favour on accouut of her talent 
for the marveUous. He was himself a great reader of old 
legends and romances, and often lameuted that heoould not 
believe in them; for a superstitions persou, he thought, must 
live in a kind of fairy land. 
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Whilstwewere all attention tothe parson's stories, oor ears 
wero suddcnly assailed by a burst of heterogeneous sounds 
from the hall, in which wcrc mingled something like the clang 
of rüde miustrelsy, with the uproar of many smaU voices and 
girlish langhter. The door snddenly flew open, and a train 
came trooping into the room, that might almost have been 
mistaken for the breaking up of the court of Fairy. That in- 
defatigable spiiit, Master Simon, in the faithfiil discharge of 
bis dnties as lord of mismley had conceived the idea of a 
Christmas mummcry, or masqoing; and having called in to 
bis assistance the Oxonian and the yoong officer, who were 
equally ripe for anything that should occasion romping and 
merriment, they had carried it into instant effect The old 
house-keeper had been consulted ; the antique dothes-presses 
and wardrobes rummaged and made to yield np the relics of 
finery that had not seen the light for several generations; the 
younger part of the Company had been privately convened 
from the parlour and hall , and the whole had been bedizened 
out, into a burlesque Imitation of an antique masque. * 

Master Simon led the vaii) as '^Ancient Christmas," 
quaintly apparelled in a ruff, a short cloak, which had veiy 
much the aspect of one of the old house-keeper's petticoats, 
and a bat that might have served for a village steeple, and 
must indubitably have figured in the days of the Covenanters. 
From under thls bis nose curved boldly forth, flushed with a 
frost-bitten bloom, that seemed the very trophy of aDecember 
blast He was accompanied by the blue-eyed romp, dished up 
as *^DameMince-Pie,** in the venerable magnificenceof faded 
brocade, long stomacher, peaked hat, and high-heeled shoes. 
The young officer appeared as Bobin Hood, in a sporting 
dress of Kondal green, and a foraging-cap with a gold tasseL 

The costomc, to be sure, did not bear testimony to deep re- 

* Maskings or mxmimeries were favourite sports at Christ- 
mas in old times ; and the wardrobes at halls and manor-houses 
were oflen laid under contribution to fumish dresses and fan* 
tastic disjpiisxngs. I strongly suspect Master Simon to have 
taken the idea of bis from Ben JonBon*s Masque of Christma«. 
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search, and there was an evident eye tothepicturesque, na- 
tui-al to a young gallant in presence of bis mistress. The fair 
Julia hung on Ms arm in a pretty rostic dress, as "Maid Ma- 
rian.*' The rest of the train had been metamorphosed in 
Tarioufi ways; the girls trossed up the finery of the ancient 
beUes of the Bracebridge line , and the striplings bewhiskered 
with bumt cork, and gravely clad in broad akirts, hanging 
sleeves, and fdU-bottomed wigs, to represent the characters 
ofBoastBeef, Plum Pudding, and other worthies celebrated 
in ancient maskings. The whole was under the controi of the 
Oxonian, in the appropriate character of Misrule; and I ob- 
served that he ezercised rather a mischievous sway with bis 
wand over the smaller personages of the pageant. 

The irruption of this motley crew, with beat of drum ac- 
eording to ancient custom, was the consunmiation of uproar 
and merriment. Master Simon covered himself with glory by 
the stateliness with which, as Ancient Christmas, he walked a 
minuet with the peerless, thoughgiggling, Dame Mince-Pie. 
It was followed by a dance of sJl the characters , which , from 
its medley of costumes, seemed as though the old family por- 
traits had skipped down from their frames to join in the sport 
Different oenturies were figurmg at cross hands and right and 
left; the dark ages were cutting pirouettes and rigadoons; 
and the days of Queen Hess jigging merrily down the middle, 
through a line of succeeding generations. 

The worthy Squire contemplated these fantastic Sports, and 
this resurrection of bis old wardrobe, with the simple relish of 
childish delight. He stood chuckling and rubbing bis hands, 
and scarcely hearing a word the parson said, notwithstanding 
that the latter was discoursing most authentically on the an- 
cient and stately dance of the Paon, or peacock, from which 
he eonceiTed the minuet to be derived.* For my part , I was 

* Sir John Hawkins, speaking of the danoe calied the Fayon, 
from pavo, a peacock, says, "It is a grave and majestic dance; 
the method oi dancing it anciently was by gentlemen dressed 
with Caps and swords, oy those of the long robe in their gowns, 
by the peers in their manües, and by the ladies in gowns with 
Tke Sketeh Book» 15 
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in a contiiiaal excitement from Übe yaried scenes of whim and 
innocent gaiety paseing before me. It was inspiring to see 
wild-eyed frolic and warm-hearted hospitality breaking out 
from among the Chilis and glooms of winter, and old age 
throwing off his apathj, and catching once more the fireshness 
of youthful enjoTmenl I feit also an interest in the scene, 
from theconsideration that these Meeting customswere posting 
fast into obliyion, and that this was, perhaps, the only frunily 
in England in which the whole of them was still pnnctiliously 
observed. There was a quaintness, too, mingled with all this 
revelry, thatgaveitapeculiarzest: it was snited to the time 
and place; and as the old Manor Houae ahnest reeled with 
mirth and wassail, it seemed echoing back the joviality of 
long'departed years. 

But enongh of Christmas and its gambols ; it is time for me 
to pause in this garrulity. Methinks I hear the questions 
asked by my graver readers, '^ To what pnrpose is all this? — 
how is the world to be made wiser.by this talk?" Alas! is 
there not wisdom enough extant for the Instruction of the 
World? And if not, are there not thousands of abier pens 
labouring for its improvement? — It is so mnch pleasanter to 
please than to instruct *— to play the companion rather than 
the preceptor. 

What, afrer all , is the mite of wisdom that I could throw 
into the mass of Jmowledge? or how am I sure that i^y sagest 
deductions may be safe guides for the opinions of others? JBut 
in writing to amuse, if I fail, the only evil is my own disap- 
pointment. If, howerer, I can by any lucky chiuioey in these 
days of evil, rub out one wiinkle from the brow of care, or 
beguile the heavy heart of one moment of sorrow; if I can now 
and then penetrate through the gatheringfilmof misanthropy, 
prompt a benevolent riew of human natnre, and make my 
reader more in good humour with his fellow beings and him- 
self^ surely, surely, I shall not then have written entirely in 
vain. 

long trains, the motion whereof, in danoing, resembled that of a 
peacock." — Ilistory ofMustc. 
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LITTLE BRITAIN. 



[The foUowing modicum of looal history was lately put into 
m^ bände by an odd-looking old gentleman in a Bmall brown 
vig and snuff-coloured coat, witb wnom I became acquainted in 
tbe course of one of my tours of Observation througb the centre 
ofthat great wildemess the City. I confess that I was a litüe 
dubious at first, whether it was not one ofthose apociyphal 
tales often passed off upon inquiring travellers like myself; and 
which have orought our general charaoter for veracity into such 
unmerited reproach. On making proper inquirieSfhowever, I 
ha?e receiyea the most satisfactory aasurances of the author's 
probitv; and, indeed, have been told that he is actually en^aged 
in a Ml and particular account of the very interesting re^on in 
which he resides; of which tiie foUowing may be considered 
merely as a foretaste.] 



What I write is most true. • • • ♦ I have a whole booke 
of cases lying by me, which if I could sette foorth, some 
grave auntients (within thd bearing of Bow bell) would be 
out of charity witb me. Nashä. 

Im the oenlxe of the great CSty ofLondon lies a small neigh- 
bourhood, consisting of a düster of narrow streets and eourts, 
of rery venerable and debilitated hooses, which goes by the 
name of Lzttlb BarrAnr. Christ Chureh School and St Bar- 
tbolomew's Hospital bonnd it on the west; Smithfield and 
Long Lane on the north; Aldersgate Street, like an arm of 
tiie sea, divides it from the eastem part of the oity; whilst 
theyawning gulf ofBoll-and-Mouth Street separates itfrom 
Butchers' UaU Lane, and the regions of Newgate. Over this 
littie tenritozy, thus bounded and designated, the great dome 
of 8t Paul's, swelling above the intervening bouses of Patern 

15* 
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nosterBow, Amen Corner, and Ave-Maria Lane, looksdown 
with an air of motherly protection.* 

This quarter derives its appellation from havingbeen, in 
andent times, Übe residence of the Dukes of Britany. As 
London increased, however, rank and fasfaion rolled o£P to 
thewest, and trade, creeping on at their heels, tookposses- 
sion of tiieir deserted abodes. For some time Little Britain 
became the great mart of leaming, and was peopled by the 
busy and proHfic race of booksellers: these also gradnally de- 
serted it, and emigrating beyond the great strait of Newgate 
Street, settled down in Paternoster Bow, and St Paul's 
Chnrchyard, where they continue to increase and inultiply 
even at the present day. 

But though thns fallen into decline, Little Britain still 
bears traces of its former splendour. There are sereral houses 
ready to tumble down, the fronts of which are magnificenüy 
enriched with old oaken carvingsofhideousfaees, nnknown 
birds, beasts, and fishes; and fruits and flowers which it 
would perplex a natoralist to dassify. There are also, in 
Aldersgate Street, certain remains of what were onee spacioos 
and lordly family mansions, but which have in later days been 
subdivided into sereral tenements. Here may often be found 
the family of a petty tradesman, with bis trumpery fumiture, 
burrowing among the relics of antiquated finery, in great 
rambling time-stained apartments,wiäi frettedceilingSy^ded 
comices, and enormons marble fire-places. The lanes and 
courts also oontain many smaller houses, not on so grand a scale, 
but, like your small ancient gentry , sturdüy maintaining their. 
Claims to equal antiquity. These have their gable ends to the 
street; great bow wüidows, with diamond panes set inlead; 
grotesquecarvings; and low arched doorways. 

In this most venerable and sheltered little nest have I 
passed several quiet years of exbtcnce; comfortably lodged in 

* It is evident that the author of this uiteresting oommunica- 
tion has included in bis general title of Little Britain, many of 
those little lanes and courts that belong immediately to Cloth 
Fair. 
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the second floor of one of ihe smallest bat oldest edifices* My 
sitting Toom is an old wainscoted Chamber, with small panels, 
and eet off with a miscellaneous array of Aimiture. I have a 
particalar respect for three or four high>backed daw-footed 
chairs, covered with tamished brocade ; which bear Ihe marks 
of having seen better days; and have doubtless figured in 
Bome of tibe old palaces of Little Britain. They seem to me to 
keep together, and to look down with sovereign contempt 
upon their leathem-bottomed neighbours; as I have seen de- 
cayed gentry carry a high head among the plebeian society 
with which they were reduced to associate. The whole front 
of my sitting room is taken up with a bow-window; on the 
panes of which are recorded the names of previoiis occupants 
for many generations ; mingled with scraps of very indifferent 
gentieman-like poetiy, written in cliaracters which I can 
scarcely deeipher; and which extol the charms of many a 
beauty of Little Britain, who has long, long since bloomed, 
faded, and passed away. As I am an idle personage, with no 
apparent occupation, and pay my bill regolarly every week, I 
am looked upon as the only independent gentleman of the 
neighbonrhood; and being eu^ons to leam the internal State 
of a conmmnity so apparently shnt up within itself, I haye 
managed to work my way into aU the concems and secrets of 
the place. 

Little Britain may troly be called the heart's core of the 
dly ; the strong-hold of trae John Bullism. It is a fragment 
of London as it was in its better days, with its antiqnated folks 
and fashions. Here flourish in great preservation many of the 
hoüday games and customs of yore. The inhabitants most 
religiously eat pan-cakes on Sluröve Tuesday, hotcross-buns 
on Good Friday, and roast goose at Michaelmas; they send 
love-letters on Valentine's Day, bnm the Pope on the Fifth 
of November, and kiss all the girls under the mistletoe at 
Christmas. Boast beef and plum-pudding are also held in 
superstitious veneration, and port and Sherry maintain their 
grounds as the only true English wines ; all others being con- 
sidered vile onüandish beverages* 
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Little Britain hau its long catalogue of ciiy wonden, wbieb 
its mhabitants consider the wonders of the world ; such as the 
great bell of St. PauVs , which soun all the beer when it toUs ; 
the figures that strike tiie hours at St. Dunstan's cloek; the 
Monument; the lions in the Tower; and the wooden giants in 
GnildhalL They still believe in dreams and fortiine-telling, 
and an old woman that lives in Bull-and-Mouth Street makes 
a tolerable subsistence by detecting stolen goods, and pro- 
mising the girls good husbands. They are apt to be rendered 
nncomfortable by comets and eclipses; and if a dog howls 
dolefully at night, it is looked upon as a snre sign of a deatb 
in the place. There are even many ghost stories cnirent, par- 
ticularly conceming the old mansion-houses; in sererid of 
which it is said stränge sights are sometimes seen. Lords and 
ladies, the former in fdll-bottomed wigs, hanging sleeves and 
swords, the latter in lappets, stays, hoops, and brocade, 
have been seen Walking up and down the great waste Cham- 
bers, onmoonlightnights; and are supposed to be the shades 
of the andent proprietors in their court dresses, 

Little Britain has likewise its sages and great men« One of 
the most important of the former is a tall dry old gentleman, 
of the name of Skryme, who keeps a small apothecary*s shop. 
He has a cadaverous countenance, fall of cavities and pro- 
jections; with a brown circle round each eye, like a pair of 
hom spectacles. He is much thought of by the old women, 
who consider him as a kind of conjuror, because he has two or 
three stuffed alligators hanging up in his shop, and several 
snakes in bottles. He is a great reader of ahnanacks and 
newspapers, and is much given to pore over alarming accounts 
ofpiots, conspiracies, fires, earthquakes, and volcanic erup- 
tions ; which last phenomena he consider» as signsof the times. 
He has always some dismal tale of the kind to deal out to his 
customers, with their doses; and thus at the same ümeputs 
both soul and body into an uproar. He is a great believer in 
omena and predictions; and has the prophecies of Robert 
Nixon and Mother Shipton by heart No man can make so 
much out of an eclipse, or even an unusually dark day; and 
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he shook the tail of the last comet over the heads of hb cus- 
tojuers and diseiples until they were nearly frightened out of 
their wits. He has lately got hold of a populär legend or pro- 
phecy, on which he has been unusually eloquent. There has 
been a st^yuxg current among the ancient sibyls , who treasure 
up these things, that when the grasshopper on the top of the 
Exchange shook hands with the dragon on the top of Bow 
Church steeple, fearful events would take place. This stränge 
conjimction, it seems, has as strangely come to pass. The 
same architect has been engaged lately on the repami of the 
cupoU of the Exchange, and the steeple of Bow Church ; and, 
fearful to relate , the dragon and the grasshopper actaally lie, 
cheek by jowl , in the yard of his Workshop. 

"Otiiers," asMr. Skryme is accustomed to say, ^may go 
star-gazingy and look for conjunetions in the heavens, but 
here is a coigunction on the earth, near at home, and under 
our own ejres, which surpasses aU the signs and caiculations 
of astrologers." Since tiiese portentous weather-cocks ha^e 
thus laid their heads together, wonderful events had already 
occurred. The good old king, notwithstanding that he had 
lived eighty-two years, had all at once given up the ghost; an- 
other king had mounted the throne; a royal duke had died 
suddenly — another, in France, had been murdered; there 
had been radical meetings in aU parts of the kingdom ; the 
bloody scenes at Manchester; the great plot in Cato Street; — 
and, aboye all, the queen had retumed to England 1 All these 
sinister events aie recounted by Mr. Skryme with a mysterious 
look, and a dismal shake of the head ; and being taken with 
his dmgSt and aasociated in the minds of his auditors with 
stufTed sea-monsteiB, bottled serpents, and his own visage, 
which is a title-page of tribulation, they have spread great 
gloom through the minds of the people in Little Britain. They 
shake their heads whenever they go by Bow Church, and ob* 
serve, that they never expected any good to come of taking 
down that steeple, which in old times told nothing but gl ad 
tidings, as the history of Whittington and his Cat bears 
witaess. 
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The zival oracle of Little Britain is a snbstantiftl eheese* 
monger , who Uvea in a fragment of one of the old famHy man- 
■ionsy and is as magnificentlj lodged as a ronnd-bellied mite 
in the midst of one of bis own Cheshires. Indeed he is a mtn 
of no little standing and importance ; and his renown e^ven' 
extends throngh Huggin Lane, and Lad Lane^ and vaio 
Aldermanbury. His opinion is veiy mnch taken in affairs of 
State, having read the Snnday papers for the last half centtuy, 
together with the Gentleman's Magazine, Rapin*B Historj of 
England, and the Naval Chronicle. His head is stored with 
invalnable maxims which have bome the test of time and ose 
for centaiies. It is bis firm opinion that '4t is a moral im- 
possible ,** so long as England is true to herseif, that a^ything 
can shake her: and he has much to say on the snbjest of the 
national debt; which, somehow or other, he provei to be a 
great national bidwark and blessing. He passed tfce greater 
part of his life in the purlieus of Little Britain, nutil of late 
years, when, having become rieh, and grown nnto the dignity 
of a Sunday cane, he begins to take his pleasnreand see the 
World. He has therefore made several excursions to Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, and other neighbouring towns» vhere he has 
passed whole aftemoons in looking badk upon tke metropolis 
throngh a telescope, and endeavonring to desory the steeple 
of St. Bartholomew*s. Not a stage coachmaa of Bull-and- 
Menth Street bat touches his hat as he passes; and he is con- 
sidered qulte a patron at the coach-office of the Gk>0Be and 
Gkidiron , St. Paulis Chnrchyard. His familT' have been veiy 
argent for him to make an expedition to Margate , but he has 
great doubts ofthose new gimcracks the ste&m-boats, and in- 
deed thinks himself too advanced in life to undortake sea- 
voyages. 

Little Britain has occasionally its factions and divisions, 
and party spirit ran very high at one time in consequence of 
two riral '^Borial Societies** being set ap in the place* One 
held its meeting at the Swan andHorieshoe, andwaspatro- 
nized by the cheesemonger ; the other at the Cock and ärown, 
onder the auspiccs of the apothecary: it is needless to say 
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that tlie latter was the most floorishing. I have passed an 
erening or two at each , and have acquired mach yahiable In- 
formation, as to the best mode o'f being buried; thecompa- 
rative merits of chnrchyards; together with divers hints on 
tho subject of patent iron coffina. I have heard the question 
discussed in all its bearings as to the legalify of prohibiting 
the latter on account of their durabilily. The feads occa- 
sioned bj these sodeties have happily died of late; but they 
were for a long time prevaüing l^emes of controversy, the 
people ofLittle Britain being eztremely solicitous of füneral 
honours and of lying comfortftbly in their grayes. 

Besides these two fdneral sodeties there is a third of qnite 
a different cast, which tends to throw tiie snnshine of good 
humonr oTer the whole neighbonrhood. It meets once a weck 
at a little old-fashioned house , kept by a jelly pabUcan of the 
name of Wagstaff, and bearing for insignia a resplendenthalf- 
moon, with a most seductive bnnch of gr apes. The whole edi- 
fice is covered with inscriptions to catch the eye of the thirsty 
wayfEurer; such as <*Traman, Hanbnry, and Co/s Entire,*' 
"Wine, Eum, and Brandy Vanlte," "OldTom, Rum, and 
compoimds ,'' &c. This indeed has been a temple of Bacchus 
and Momus from time immemorial. It has always been in the 
family of the Wagstaös, so that its history is tolerably pre- 
serred by the present landlord. It was much frequented by 
the gallants and cavalieros of the reign of Elizabeth, and was 
looked into now and then by the wits of Charles the Second's 
day. But what Wagstaff principally prides himself upon , is, 
that Henry the Eightibi , in one of his noctumal rambles, broke 
the head of one of his ancestors with his famous waUdng-staff. 
This, howerer, is considered as rather a dubious and vain- 
glorious boast of the landlord. 

The club which now holds its weekly sessions here goes by 
the name of '<The Boaring Lads ofLittle Britain." They 
abotmd in old catches , glees , and choice stories , that are tra- 
ditional in the place, and not to be met with in any other part 
of the metropolis, There is a madcap undertaker who is 
mimitable at a merry song; but the life of the dub, and in* 
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deed the prime wit of Little Britain, is bully Wagstaff him« 
seif. His ancestors were all wags before him , and he has in- 
herited with the iim a large stock of songs and jokes, whiefa go 
with it from generation to generation as heir-looms. He is a 
dapper little fellow, with bandy legs and pot body, a red face 
with a moist meny eye, and a HtÜe shock of grey hair behind. 
At the opening of every club-night he is caJled in to sing his 
'* Confession of Faith/' which is Üie famous old drinking trowl 
from Gammer Giirton*s Needie. He sings it, to be snre, with 
many variations , as he received it from bds father's Ups ; for it 
has been a standing favourite at the Half-moon and Bnnch of 
Grapes ever since it was written : nay, he affirms that his pre- 
decessors have often had the honour of singing it before the 
nobility and gentiy at Christmas monuneries, when Little Bri- 
tain was in all its glory. * 

* As mine host of the Haif-moon*8 Confession of Faith maj 
not be familiär to the majority of readers, and as it is a specimen 
of the current songs of Little Britain, I subjoin it in its original 
orthography. I would observe that the whole club always join 
in the chorus withafearful thumping on the table and clattering 
of pewter pots. 

I camiot eate but lytle meate, 

My stomacke is not good, 
But Bure I thinke that I can drinke 

With him that weares a hood. 
Though I go bare take ye no care, 

I nothing am a colde. 
I stuf! my skyn so füll within, 

Of joiy good ale and oide. 

Chorus. Back and syde go bare , go bare, 
Booth foote and band go colde, 
But bellv, God send thee eood ale ynoughe, 
Whether it be new or olde. 

I loYe no rost, but a nut browne toste, 

And a crab laid in the fyre ; 
A littie breade thall do me steade, 

Much breade I not desyre. 
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It wonld do oiie*6 heart good to hear on a clab night the 
fihoutsofmerriment, thesnatchesof song, and now and then 
the Choral bursts of half-a-dozen discordant voices, which 
issue £rom this joTial mansion. At such times the street is 
lined with listeners, who enjoy a delight equal to that of 
gazing into a confectioner's wmdow, or snuffing up the steams 
ofacook-shop, 

There are two annnal events which produce great stir and 
Sensation in Little Britain; these are St. BartholomeVs Fair, 
and the Lord Mayor's daj. During the time of the Fair, 
which is held in the adjoining regions of Smithfield, there is 
nothing going on bat gossiping and gadding about. The late 
qniet streets of Little Britain are overrun with an irmption of 

NofroBt, norsnow, nor winde, Itrowe, 

Can hurte mee if 1 wolde, 
I am so wrapt and throwly lapt 

Of joly good ale and olde. 

Chorus, Back and sydego bare, gobare, &c. 

AndTybmy wife, that, asherlyfe, 

LoYOth well good ale to seeke, 
Füll oft drynkes shee, tyli ye may see, 

Thetea^nindownehercheeke. 
Then doüi she trowle to me the bowle, 

Even as a mault-worme sholde, 
And say th , sweete harte , I took my parte 

Of this joly good ale and olde. 

Chorus, Back and syde gobare, gobaiei, &c. 

Now let them drynke , tyll thev nod and winke, 

Even as good fellowes sholde doe, 
They shall not mysse to have the blisse, 

Good ale dothorins men to. 
And all poore soules that save soowred bowles, 

Or have them lustily trolde, 
Ood save the lyves of them and their wives, 

WTiether they be yonge or olde. 

Chorus, Back and syde go bare, go bare« &o. 
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Strange figures and faces; eyery tayem is a scene of ront and 
revel. The fiddle and the song are heard frojn the tap-room, 
moming, noon, and night; and at each window may be seen 
some group of boon companions, with half-shnt ejes, hats on 
one side , pipe in mouth , and tankard in hand , fondling , and 
prosing, and einging maudlin songs oyer their liquor. Even 
the sober decorum of private famüies, which I must say ib 
rigidly kept up at other times among my neighbours, is no 
proof against this Satumalia. There is no such thing as keep- 
ing maid servants within doors. Their brains are absolutely 
set madding with Punch and the Puppet Show; the Flying 
Horses; Signor Polito; the Fire Eater; the celebrated Mr. 
Paap; and the Irish Giant The children too lavish all their 
holiday money in toys and gilt gingerbread, and fiU the house 
with tiie LiUiputian din of drmns, tmmpets, and penny 
whistles. 

But the Lord Mayor's day is the great anniversary. The 
LordMayor is looked up to by the inhabitants of LittleBri- 
tain as the greatest potentate upon earfch; his gilt coach with 
six horses as the summit of human splendour; and his proces- 
siouy with all the Sheriffs and Aldermen in his train , as the 
grandest of earthly pageants. How they ezult in the idea, 
tiiat the King himself dare not enter the dly, without first 
knocking at the gate of Temple Bar, and asking permission of 
the Lord Mayor ; for if he did , heaven and earth ! there is no 
knowing what might be the consequence. The man in 
armour who rides before the Lord Mayor, and is the city 
Champion, has Orders to cut down every body that ofFends 
against the dignity of the city; and then there is the littie 
man with a yelvet porringer on his head, who sits at the win- 
dow of the State coach and holds the city sword, as long as a 
pike-stafF — Od*8 blood! if he once draws that sword, Majesty 
itselfisnotsafe! 

Under the protection of this mighty potentate, therefore, 
the good people of Littie Britain sleep in peace. Temple Bar 
is an effectual barrier against all anterior foes; and as to 
foreign invasion , the Lord Mayor has but to tiirow himself 
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intothe Tower, callintheTrainbands, and put the standing 
army of Beef-eaters under arms, and he may bid defiance to 
the World I 

Thos wrapped up in its own concems , its own habits , and 
its own opinions, Little Britain has long flourished as a sound 
heart to this great fimgous metropolis. I have pleased mj- 
seif with concddering it as a chosen spot, where the principles 
of flturdy JohnBulliam were gamered up, likeseed^com, to 
renew the national character, when it had run to waste and 
degeueracy. I have rejoioed also in the general spirit of 
hannony that prevailed throughout it; for though there 
might now and then be a few clashes of bpinion between the 
adherents of the cheesemönger and the apothecarj, and an 
oocasional feod between the burial societies, yet these were 
but transient clondSf and soon passed away. The neighbours 
met with good-will, parted with a shake of t£e band, and 
never abnsed eaeh other except behind their backs. 

I could give rare descriptions of snug junketing parties at 
which I have been present; where we plajed at Ail-Fours, 
Pope Joan, Tom-come-tickle-me, and other choiee old 
games; and where we sometimes had a good old English 
countrj dance to the tune of Sir Boger de Coverley. Once 
a-year abo the neighbours would gather together and go on a 
gipsy party to Epping Forest It would have done any man*s 
heart good to see the merriment that took place here as we 
banqueted on the grass under the trees. How we made the 
woods ring with bursts of laughter at the songs of little Wag- 
staff and tiie merry undertoker! After dinner, too, the 
young folks would play at Blind-man*8-buff and hide and 
seek; and it was amusing to see them tangled among the 
briars, and to hear a fine romping girl now and then squeak 
from among the bushes. The ^der folks would gather round 
the cheesemönger and the apothecary, to hear them talk poli- 
tics; for they generally brought out a newspaper in their 
pockets y to pass away time in the coimtry. They would now 
and then, to be sure, get a little warm in argument; but their 
dbputes were always a^justed by reference to a worthy old 
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mnbrella-maker in ft doublo Chilis who, noTer ezactly oompre- 
hending the Bubjeet, managed som^ow or other to decide 
in favour of both parties. 

All empires, however , says some philosopher or htBtoriaa, 
are doomed to changes and revolations. Lunuy and In- 
novation creep in; fiictions arise; and famHieB now andthen 
Bpring up, whose ambition and intrigues tiirow the whole 
System into confiudon. Thtis in latter days has the tranqnil* 
lity of Little Britain been grievoiisly distnrbed, and ite golden 
simplicity of manners threatened with total subversioni by the 
aspiring family of a retired butcher. 

The family of the Lambs had long been amimg tiie most 
thriving and populär in the neighboturhood: the MissLambs 
were the beUes of Little Britain , and every body was pleaaed 
when Old Lamb had made money enongh to shnt np shop , and 
put bis name on a brass plate on bis door. In an evil hoar, 
however, one of the Miss Lambs had the honour of being a 
lady in attendanoe on the Lady MayoresS| at her grand an- 
unal baU, on which occasion she wore three towertng ostrich 
feathers on her head. The family nerer got OTer it; they 
were immediately smitten with a passion for high Ufe ; set np 
a one-horse cairiage, put a bit of gold-lace round the erraad- 
boy's hat, and bare been the talk and detestation of the whole 
neighbourhood erer sinee. They oonld no longer be indueed 
to play atPope-Joan orBlind-manVbuff; ^ey eonldendiire 
no dances bat quadrilles, which nobody had ever heard of in 
Little Britain; and they took to readingnoTels, talkingbad 
French, and playing npon the piano. Their broüier, too, who 
had been articled to an attomey, set up for a dandy and a 
critic, characters hitherto unknown in these parts; and he 
confounded the worthy folks ezceedingly by taiking aboikt 
Kean, the Opera, and tiie Edinbro' Review. 

What was still worse, the Lambs gare a grand ball, to 
which they neglected to inyite any of their old neighbours: 
bat they had a great deal of genteel Company irom Theobald's 
Hoad, Red-Lion Square, and other parts towards the west. 
l'here were severai beaux of their farother*s acquaintaneefrom 
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Gray^s Ina Läse and Hatton Garden ; and not lernt than three 
aldennen'fl ladies with their daughters. This was not to be 
forgotten or forgiven« All Little Britain was in an uproar 
witb the smacking of whips, the lashing of miserable hones, 
and the rattling and jingling of hackney-ooaches. The 
gossips of the neighbonrbood might be seen popping their 
night-caps out of evezy window, watching the crazy vehicles 
romble by; and there was a knotof virulent oldcrones, that 
kept a look-out from a house just opposite the retired but- 
eher's, and scanned and criticized eveiy one that knocked at 
the door. 

This dance was a cause of ahnost open war, and the whole 
neighbourhood dedared they would have nothing more to say 
to tiie Lambs. It is true that Mrs. Lamb, when she had no 
engagement with her quality aequaintance, would give little 
humdrum tea junketuigs to some of her oldcrones, '^quite,** 
as she would say , " in a friendly way ; " and it is equally true 
that her invitations were always accepted, in spite of all 
previous yows to the contrary. Nay, tiie good ladies would 
Sit and be delighted with the music of the Miss Lambs, who 
would condesoend to strum an Irish melody for them on the 
piano; and they would listen with wonderAü interest to ICrs. 
Lamb*8 aneedotes of Alderman Plunkef s family of Portsoken- 
ward, and the Miss Timberlakes, the rieh heiresses of 
Crutched-Friars: but then they relieved tiieir consciences, 
and averted the reproaches of their eonfederates, by can- 
vassing at the next gossiping convocation everything that had 
passed, and pulling the Lambs and their rout all to pieees. 

The only one of the family that could not be made fashion- 
able was the retired butcher himself . Honest Lamb , in spite 
of the meekness of bis name , was a rough , hearty old fellow, 
with the Toice of a Hon , a head of black halr like a shoe-bmsh, 
and a broad face mottled like bis own beef. It was in vain 
that the daughters always spoke of him as *'the old gentle- 
man," addressed him as^^papa," in tonesof infinite sofbiess, 
and endeavoured to coaz him into a dressing gown and 
Slippers, and other genüemanly habits. Do what they might. 
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there was no keeping down the butcher. Bis sturdy nature 
would break through all their glozings. He had a heartj 
vulgär good-humour fhat was irrepressible. His very jokes 
made his sensitive daughters shudder; and he persisted in 
wearing his blue cotton coat of a moming, dining at two 
o'clocky and having a ^'bit of sansage with his tea.** 

He was doomed, however, to share the unpopularitj of his 
family. He found his old comrades gradually growing cold 
and civil to him; no longer laughing at his jokes; and now 
and then throwing out a fling at '^sorne people/' and a hint 
about '^quality binding." This both nettled and perplezed 
the honest butcher; and his wife and daughters , with the con- 
summate pollcy of the shrewder sex, taking advantage of the 
circumstance, at length prevailed upon him to give up his 
aftemoon*s pipe and tankard at WagstaflTs; to sit after dinner 
by himself and take his pint of port — a liquor he detested — 
and to nod in his chair in solitary and dismal gentiüty. 

The Miss Lambs might now be seen flaunting along the 
Street in French bonnets, withuoknownbeaux; and talking 
and laughing so loud, that it distressed the nerves of every 
good lady within hearing. They even went so far as to at- 
tempt patronage^ and actually induced a French dancing- 
master to set up in the neighbourhood; but the worthy folks 
of Little Britain took fire at it , and did so persecute the poor 
Gaul, that he was fain to pack up fiddle and dancing-pumps, 
and decamp with such preoipitation, that he absolutely forgot 
to pay for his lodgings. 

I had flattered myself , at first, with the idea that all this 
fiery Indignation on the part of the Community was merely the 
overflowing of their zeal for good old English manners, and 
their horror of Innovation; and I appläuded the silent eon- 
tempt they were so vociferousinexpressingforupstartpride, 
French fashions, and the Miss Laml^s. But I grieve to say 
that I soon percdved the infection had takea hold; and that 
my neighboursy after condemning, were beginning to f oUow 
their example. I overheard my landiady importuning her 
httsband to let their daughters have one quarter at French and 
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mttsic , and that they might take a few lessons in quadrille. I 
even saw, in the coorse of a few Sundays, no less than five 
French bonnets, precisely like those of the Miss Lambs, 
parading about Little Britain. 

1 still had my hopes that all this folly wonld gradually die 
away ; that the Lambs might move out of the neighbonrhood; 
might die, or might mn away with attomeys' apprentices; and 
that quiet and simplicity might be again restored to the Com- 
munity. But, unluckily, a rival power arose. An opulent 
oilman died, and left a widow with a large jointure and a 
family of buzom daughters. The young la(Qes had long becn 
repining in secret at tiie parsimony of a prudent father , which 
kept down all their elegant aspirings. Their ambition beiog 
now no longer restrained, broke out into a blaze, and they 
openly took the field against the family of the butcher. It is 
true that the Lambs , having had the first start , had naturally 
an advantage of them in the fashionable career. They cotdd 
speak a little bad French, play the piano, dance quadrilles, 
and had formed high acquaintances; but the Trotters were 
not to be distanced. When the Lambs appeared with two 
feathers in their hats, the Miss Trotters mounted four, and of 
twice as fine colours. If the Lambs gave a dancc, the Trotters 
were sure not to be behind-hand; and though they might not 
boast of as good Company, yet they had double the number, 
and were twice as merry. 

The whole Community has at length divided itself into 
fashionable factions, under the banners of these two families. 
The old games of Fope-Joan and Tom-come-tickle-me are en- 
tirely discarded : there is no such thing as getting up an honest 
country-dance; and on my attempting to kiss a young lady 
under the mistletoe last Christmas, I wasindignantlyrepulsed; 
the Miss Lambs having pronounced it ^'shocking vulgär.*' 
Bitter rivalry has also broken out as to the most fashionable 
part of Little Britain; the Lambs standing up for the dignity 
of Cross-Eeys Square , and the Trotters for the vicinity of St. 
Bartholomew*8. 

Thu* is this little territory tom by factions and internal 

Th$ Skeuh Book, lö 
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dissensions, like the great empire whose name itbears; and 
wfaat will be the result would puule the apothecary himself , 
with all his talent at prognostics, to determine; though I ap- 
prehend that it will terminate in the total downfall of genuine 
JohnBallifim. 

The immediate efPects are extremely nnpleaaant to me. 
Being a Single man , and , as I obseired before , rather an idle 
good-for-nothing penionage, I have been considered the only 
gentleman by profession in the place. I stand theref(9re in 
high favonr with both parties, and have to hear all their 
cabinet coancÜB and mutaal backbitings. Am I am too oiyil 
not to agree with the ladies on all occasionsi I have committed 
myself most horribly with both parties, hj abusing their op« 
ponentck I might manage to reconcile this to my conscience, 
which is a truly aocommodating one, but I cannot to my ap- 
prehensions — if the Lambs and Trotters ever come to a re- 
conciliation and compare notes, I am ruined ! 

I have determined , therefore, to beat a retreat in time, and 
am actually looking out for some other nest in this great city, 
where old English manners are still kept up ; where French is 
neithef eaten, drank» daneed, nor spoken; and where there 
are no fashionable families of retired tradesmen. This f oond, 
I will, like a Teteran rat, hasten away before I have an old 
house about my ears; bid a long, though a soxrowfol, adieu to 
my present abode, and leave the rival factions of the Lambs 
and the Trotters to divide the distracted empire of Lzttlb 
Britaih« 
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Thou soft £owinR Avoa, bv thy nlver stream 
Of thin^s more tnan mortal sweet Shakspeare would dream; 
The faines by ]uoonli|^ht dance round bis spreen bed, 
For ballow'd tbe turf is which pillow*d bis nead. 

Qabhics. 

To a homeless man, wbo has no spot ob this wide world 
which he ean traly call bis owu , tbef e is a momentary feeling 
of sometbing like independenee and territorial consequence, 
wheii) alter a weaiy day's travel^ he kicks off bJB boots, tbmsts 
bis feet into slippers, and Stretches biaiself before an ian fire. 
Lei the world without go as it may; let kingdoms rise or fall, 
so long as he has tbe wherewithal to pay bis all , he is , for the 
time being, the veiy monarch of all he stmreys. The arm- 
cbair is hia throne, the poker bis sceptre, and thelittleparlour, 
of some twelve feet square, bis nndisputed empire. It is a 
morsel of certainty, snatched from tbe midst of the un- 
eertainties of life; it is a sunny moment gleaming out kindly 
on a doody day ; and he wbo has advanced some way on the 
pilgrimage of existaioe , knows the importance of busbanding 
even morsels and moments of enjoyment. *' Shali I not take 
mine ease in mine inn?*' thought I, as I gave the fire a stir, 
lolled baek in my elbow-chair, and oast a complaeent look 
about the litüe parlomr of the Eed Horse, at Siratford-on- 
Avonu 

The worda of sweet Bbakspeare were just passing throngb 
my mind as tbe dock Struck midnight from tiie tower of tibe 
churoh in which he lies buried. There was a genüe tap at the 
door, andaprettychambermaid, putting in her smiling face, 
inquired , with a besitatlng air , whetber I had rung. I under- 
Btood it as a modest bint that it was time to retire. My dream 

16* 
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of absolute dominion was at an end; so abdicating my throne, 
like a prudent potentate , to avoid being deposed , and putting 
the Stratford Guide Book under myarm, as a pillow com- 
panion, I went to bed, and dreamt all night of Shakspeare, the 
Jubilee, and David Garrick. 

The next moming was one of those quickening momings 
which we sometimes have in early spring; for it was about the 
middle of March. The Chilis of a long winter had suddenly 
given way : the north wind had spent its last gasp ; and a mild 
air came stealing firom the west, breathing Sie breath of life 
into nature, and wooing every bud and flower to borst forth 
into fragrance and beauty. 

I had come to Stratford on a poetical pilgrimage. My first 
Visit was to the house where Shakspeare wa» bom, and where, 
according to tradition, he was brought np to his father*8 craft 
of wool-combing. It is a smaU mean-iooking edifice of wood 
and plaster, a true nestHng-place of genius, which seems to 
delight in hatching its offispring in by-comers. The walls of 
its sqnalid Chambers are covered with names and inscriptions 
inevery language, bypilgrimsofailnations, ranks, andcon- 
ditions, from the prince to the peasant; and present a simple, 
bat striking instanceof the spontaneousand universal homage 
of mankind to the great poet of natore. 

The house is shown by a garrulous old lady in a frosty red 
face, lighted up by a cold blue anzious eye, and gamished 
with artificial locks of fläzen hair, curiing from under an ex- 
ceedingly dirty cap. She was peculiarly assiduous in ex* 
hibiting the relics with which this, like all other celebrated 
shrines, abounds. There was the shattered stock of the very 
matchlock with which Shakspeare shot the deer, on his poach- 
ing ezploit There, too, was histobacco-box; which provea 
that he was a rival smoker of Sir Walter Baleigh; the sword 
also with which he played Hamlet; and the identical lautem 
with which Friar Laurence discovered Bomeo and Juliet at 
the tombi There was an ample supply also of Shakspeare*» 
mulbeny-tree, which seems to have extraordinary powers of 
self-moltiplication» 
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Tbe most fayonrite object of ciirlosity, however, is Shak- 
8peare*B chair. It Stands in the chiirniev nook of a small 
gloomy Chamber 9 just behind what -was bis father*s shop. 
Here he may many a time have sat when a boy, watching the 
slowly reyolying spit with all the longing of an nrchin; or of 
an eveningy listening to the ciones and gossips of Stratford, 
dealing forth ehurchjard tales and legendarj aneedotes of 
the troublesome times of England. Iq this chair it is the 
custom for every one that Visits the house to sit: whether this 
be done with the hope' of imbibing any of the inspiration 
of the bard I am at a loss to say, I merely mention the 
fact; and mine hostess privately assured me, that, thongh 
built of solid oak, such was the fervent zeal of devotees, that 
the chair had to be new bottomed at least once in three years, 
It is worthy of notice also, in the histoiy of this extraordinary 
chair, that it partakes something of the volatile nature of 
the Santa Casa of Loretto » or the flying chair of the Arabian 
enchanter ; for thongh sold some few years since to a Northern 
princess , y et , stränge to teil , it has f ound its way back again 
to the old ^hünney coiper. 

I am always of easy faith in such matters, and am ever 
willing to be deceived, where the deceit is pleasant and costs 
nothing. I am therefore a ready believer in relics, legends, 
and local aneedotes of goblins and great men; and would 
adrise all travellers who travel for their gratification to be the 
same. What is it to us, whether these stories be true or false, 
so long as we can persuade ourselves into the belief of them, 
and enjoy all the charm of the reality? There is nothing like 
resolute good-humoured credulity in these matters; and on 
this oocasion I went evea so far as willingly to believe the 
Claims ofmine hostess to a lineal descent from the poet, when, 
müuckily for my faith, she put into my hands a play of her 
own composition, which set all belief in her consanguinity at 
defiance. 

From the birth-place of Shakspeare a few paces bronght 
me to bis grave. He lies buried in the chancel of the parish 
church, a large and venerable pile, mouldering with age, but 
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richly omamented. It Stands on the banks of the Avon, on an 
embowered point, and separated hy adjoining gardens from 
the s^burbs of the town. Its Situation is qniet and retired: 
the river rons murmuring at the foot of the chorchyard, and 
the ehns which grow upon its banks droop their branches into 
its clear bosom. An avenue of limes, the bonghs of which are 
curiously interlaced, so as to form m summer an arched way 
of foliage, leads up from the gate of the yard to the church 
porch. The grares are overgrown with grass; the grey 
tombstones, some of them nearlj sunk into the earth, are half 
covered with moss, which has likewise tinted the reverend old 
buüding. Small birds have baut their nests among the eomices 
and fissures of the walls, and keep up a eontinual fiutter and 
chirping ; and rooks are sailing and cawing about its loftygrey 
spire. 

In the course of my rambles I met with the grey-headed 
old sexton, and accompanied him home to get the key of the 
church. He had lived in Stratford, man and boy, for eighty 
years, and seemed still to consider himseLf a vigorous man, 
with the trivial ezception that he had nearly lost the use of bis 
legs for a few jears past. His dweliing was a eottage, iooking 
out upon the Avon and its bordering meadows; and was a 
picture of that neatness, order, and comfort, which pervade 
the humblest dwellings in this country. A low white-washed 
room, with a stone floor carefully scrubbed, servcd for parlour, 
kitchen, and hall. Rows of pcwter and earthen dishes glittered 
along the dresser. On an old oaken table, well rubbed and 
polished, lay the family Bible aud Prayer-book, and the 
drawer contained the family library, composed of about half a 
score of well-thumbed volumes. An ancient elodk, that im* 
portant article of cottage furnitore, ticked on the oppoeite 
side of the room; with a bright wanning-pan hanging on one 
side of it, and the old man*s hom-handled Sunday cane on the 
other. The fire-place, as usual, was wide and deep enough 
to admit a gossip knot within its jambs. In one comer sat the 
old man^s grand-daughter sewing, a pretty blue-eyed girl, — 
aud in the opposite comer was a super-annuated crony, whom 
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he addressed hy the name of John Auge, and who, I fonnd, 
had been bis companion from childhood. They had plajed 
together in infancy ; thej had worked together in manhood; 
they were now tottering about and gossiping away the eren- 
ing of lile; and in a short time they -will probably be boried 
together in the neighbouring chnrchyaard. It is not often that 
vre see two streams of existence ronning thuB evenly and tran- 
qoiUy side by side; it is only ia such qoiet ^'bosom scenes *' of 
life äiat they are to be met with. 

I had hoped to gather some traditionary aneedotes of the 
bard from those ancient chroniclen; bnt they had nothing 
new to impart The long iaterval dnring which Shakspeare's 
writings lay in comparatiye neglect has spread its shadow 
OYer bis history; and it is bis good or evü lot that scarcely 
anything remains to his biographers bat a scanty handful of 
conjectores. 

The sexton and his companion had been employed as car- 
penters on the preparations for the celebrated Stratford 
jubilee, and they remembered Garrick, the prime mover of 
the fSte, who superintended the arrangementSy and who^ 
according to the sexton, was *' a short punch man, very lively 
and bustfing." John Ange had assisted also in cutting down 
Shakspeare's mnlberry-tree, of which he had a morsel in his 
pocket for sal«; no doubt a sovereign qnickener of literaiy 
conoeption. 

1 was griered to hear these two worthy wights speak very 
dabioosly of the eloquent dame who shows the Shakspeare 
house. John Ange shook his head when I mentioned her 
▼aluable and iuexhaustibie coUection of relics, partlcalarly 
her ramains of the mulbeny-tree; and, the old sexton even 
expressed a doubt as to Shakspeare having been bom in her 
house. I soon discovered that he looked upon her mansion 
with an evil eye, as a rival to the poet*s tomb; the iatter 
having comparatively bat few visiters. Thus it is that his- 
torians differ at the very outset, and mere pebbles make the 
stream of trath diverge into different Channels even at the 
fountain head. 
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We approachcd the ohurch through the avenne of limed, 
and entered hy a Gothic porch, highly omamented, "vfith 
carved doors of massive oak. The interior is spadons, and 
the architecture and embellishments snperior to those of most 
countiy chnrches« There are sereral ancient monnxnents of 
nobility and gentiy, over some of which hang fnnoral escut- 
cheons, and banners dropping piece-meal from the walls. 
The tomb of Shakspeare is in Üie chancel. The place is 
solemn and sepulchral. Tall ehns wave before the pointed 
Windows, and the Avon, which rons at a short distance from 
the walls, keeps up a low perpetoal monnor. A flat »stone 
marks the spot where the bard is bnried. There are fonr Hnea 
inscribed on it, said to have been written by himself, and 
which have in them something eztremely awfoL If they are 
indeed his own, thej show that solicitade about the qniet of 
the grave, which seems natural to fine sensibilities and 
thoughtfiil minds: — 

Goodfriend, for Jesus* sake, forbeare 
To (Mg the dust enclosed here: 
Blessed be he that spares these ttones. 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 

Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall, is a bust of 
Shakspeare, put up shortly after his death, and considered as 
a resemblance. The aspect is pleasant and serene, with a 
finelj arched forehead; and I thought I could read in it clear 
indications ofthat cheerful, social disposition, by which he 
was as mach characterized among his contemporaries as by 
the vastness of his genius. The inscription mentions his age 
at the timeof his decease — fifty-three years; an nntimely 
death for the world; for what fruit might not have been 
expected from the golden antumn of such a mind, sheltered as 
it was from the stormy vicissitudes of life, and flourishing in 
the sunshine of populär and royal favour? 

The inscription on the tombstone has not been without its 
effect* It has prevented the removal of his remains from the 
bosom ot his native place to Westminster Abbey, which was 
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at one time contemplatecL A few yeare since, also, as Bome 
labouren were digging to make an a^oming yault, the eartb 
caved in, so as to leave a vacant Space almost like an arch| 
thzough which one might haye reached into bis grave. No 
one, koweyer, presmned to meddle with bis remains, so awfally 
goarded hy a malediction; and lest any of tbe idle or the 
cnrions, or any coUector of relics, sbould be tempted tocommit 
depredalions, tbe old sezton kept watcb oyer tbe place for 
two daysy until tbe yaolt was fini^ed, and tbe apertore dosed 
again. He told me tbat be bad made bold to look in at tbe 
bole, but conld see neitber coffin nor bonos; notbing but dost« 
It was sometbing, I tbougbt, to baye seen tbe dust of Sbak- 
speare. 

Next to tbis graye are tbose of bis wife, Mb fayonrite 
dangbter Mrs. HaU, and otbers of bis family. On a tomb dose 
by, also, is a fnll-lengtb eQgy of bis old friend Jobn Combe, 
of nsnrioos memory; on wbom be is said to baye written a 
Indiorons epitapb. Tbere are otber monnments aronnd, bat 
tbe mind refuses tp dwell on anjtbing tbat is not connected 
witb Sbakspeare. Bis idea peryades tbe place; tbe wbole 
pile seems but as bis mausoleum. Tbe feelings, no longer 
cbecked andtbwarted by doubt, bere indolge in perfect con^ 
fidence : otber traces of bim may be false or dubious, but bere 
b palpable eyidence and absolute certainty. As I trod tbe 
sounding payement, tbere was sometbing intense and tbrilling 
in tbe idea, tbat, in yery trutb, tbe remains of Sbakspeare 
were mouldering beneatb my feet. It was a long time before 
I could preyail upon myseLT to leaye tbe place; and as I 
passed tbrougb tbe cbun^yardlplucked a brancb from one 
of tbe yew-trees, tbe only relic tbat I baye brougbt from 
Stratford. 

I bad now yisited tbe usual objects of a pilgrim^s deyotion, 
but I bad a desire to see tbe old famUy seat of tbe Lucys at 
Cbarlecot, and to ramble tbrougb tbe park where Sbakspeare, 
in Company witb some of tbe roysters of Stratford, committed 
bis youtbAü offence of deer-stealing. In tbis bare-brained 
eiploit we are told tbat be was taken prisoner, and carried to 
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the keeper*8 lodge, where he remained all night in dolefal 
captivity. When brought into the preeence of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, hifl treatment mmst have been galiing and humiiiating; 
for it so wroQght upon his ^irit as to prodace a rough pas- 
quinade, which was affized to the park-gate at Charlecot. * 

This flagitious attack upoB the dignity of the Knight so 
incensed him, that he applied to a lawyer at Warwick to put 
the severity of the laws in force against the rhyming deer- 
stalker. Shakspeare did not wait to brare the united puls« 
sance of a knight of the shire and a country attomey. He 
forthwith abandoned the pleasant banks of the Avon and his 
patcmal trade; wandered away to London; became a banger- 
onto the theatres; then anactor; and, finally, wroteforthe 
stage; and thus, throngh the persecution of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
Stratford lost an indifferent wool-comber, and the world 
gained an imm<Mrtal poet. He retained, howevtt', for a l<mg 
time a sense of the harsh treatment of the Lord of Chaiiecot, 
and revenged himself in his writings ; but in the sportive way 
of a good-natared mind. Sir Thomas is said to be the original 
of Justice ShaJlow, and the satire is slily fized upon him by 
theJustice^s armmal bearings, which, like thoseof theKnight, 
had white luces** ia the quartenngs. 

Yarious attempts havo been made by bis biographers to 
soften and ezplain away this early traosgression of th« poet; 
but I look upon it as one of those äioughtless exploits natural 

* The following is the only stam» extant of this lampoon : — 

A parliament member, a justice of peace, 
At nome a poor scarecrow, at London an asse, 
If lowsie is Lucy, as some volke miscalle it, 
Then Lucy is lowsie , whatever befall it. 

He thinks himself great; 

Yet an asse in his State, 
We allow by his ears but with asses to mate. 
If Lucy is lowsie as some volke miscall it, 
Then sing lowsie Lucy whatever befall it 
** The luce is a pike or jaok , and abounds in the Avon ab out 
Charleoot. 
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to hiß Situation and tum of mind. Shakspeare, when young, 
had doubtless all the wildness end inegularity of aa Stfdent, 
undisciplined , and undii'ec^d genius. The poetic tem|»era- 
ment has naturallj something in it of Tagabond« When left 
to itself, it Tuns loosely and wildly, and delights in evety thing 
eccentric and licentiotiB. It is offcen a tarn up of a die , In the 
gambling freaks of fate, whether a natural geniuB shall tum 
out a great rogue or a great poet; and had not Shakspeare's 
mind fortunately taken a literary bias, he might have as 
daringly transcended all civil, as he has all dramatic laws. 

I have littiie donbt that, in eatiy life, when rumiing like an 
unbroken coH; abont läe neighbourhood of ätratford, he was 
to be fo«Ad in the eoaipany of all kinds of odd anomalous 
characters; that he associated with all tiie madcaps of the 
place, and was one of those tmlueky vm^üns, at mcntion of 
whom old men i^ake tbe^ heads, and predict that they will 
one day come to the gaUows. To kirn tiie poaching in. Sir 
Thomas Luc/s park was doubtless üke a forayto aScottish 
knight, and Struck hiseager, andasyet ontamed, Imagina- 
tion, as sometiiing delightfully adventurous.* 



* A proof of Shakspeare's random habits and associates in 
his youthfiil days may be found in a traditionary anecdote, 
picked up at Stratford by the eider Ireland, and mentioned in 
his "Pictoesque Views on the Avon." 

About seven miles from Stratford lies the thirsty little 
market-town of Bedford, famous for its ale. Two societies of 
the vülage yeomanry used to meet , under the appellation of the 
Bedford topers, and to challenge the lovers of good ale of the 
neighbouring villages to a contest of drinking. Among others, 
the people of Stratford were called out to prove the strengüi of 
their heads; and in the number of the Champions was Shak- 
Bgeare, who, in spite of the proverb, that "they who drink beer 
will think beer," was as true to his ale as Faistaff to his sack. 
The chivalry of Stratford was staggered at the first onset, 
and sounded a retreat while they had yet legs to carry them off 
the field. They had scarcely marched a mile , when , their legs 
faiiing them, they were forced to lie down under a crab-tree. 
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The old mansion of Charlecot and its surrounding park 
stül remain in the posBession of the Lucy familj, and are pe- 
cidiarly interesting from being connected with this whimsical 
Irat eventfal circumstance in the scanty histoiy of the bard. 
As thehonscBtood at little morethan three miles distanceirom 
Stratford, IreBolvedtopayitapedestrianviedt, thatimight 
stroll leisurely throngh some of those scenes from which 
Shakspeare mnst have derived his earliest ideas of roral 
imagery. 

The eonntry was yet naked and leafless; but English 
Bcenery is always verdant, and the sudden change in the tem- 
peratoreof the weather was snrprising in its qoickening e£fects 
upon the landscape« It was inspiring and animating to wit- 
nesB this first awakening of spring; to feel its wann breath 
stealing over the senses; to see the moist mellow earth be- 
ginning to put forth the green sprout and the tender blade; 
and the trees and Bhrabs, in their reviving tints and bursting 
buds, giring the promise of retuming foliage and flowers. 
The cold snow-drop, that little borderer on the Bldrts of win- 
ter, was to be seen with its chaste white blossoms in the small 
gardens befbre the cottages. The bleating of the new-dropt 
lambs was faintly heard from the fields. The sparrow twit- 
tered about the tiiatched eaves and budding hedges ; the robin 

where they passed the night. It is still standing, and goes by 
the name of Shakspeare*s tree. 

In the moming his companions awakened the bard, and 
propoted returning to Bedfoni; but he declined, saying he had 
nad enough, haying drank with 

Piping Febworth , Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillbro', Hungry Grafton, 
Dudging Exhall, Papist Wicksfora, 
BeggarlyBroom, ana Drunken Bedford. 

'^The TÜlagers here alluded to,** say« Ireland, "still bear the 
epithets thus given them: the people of Pebworth are stiU 
famed for their skill on the pipe and tabor; Hiliborough is now 
called Haunted Hillborougn; and Orafton is famous for the 
poTertyofitssoil." 
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threw a livelier noto into his late quemlons winter strain; and 
the lark, springing up from the reeking bosom of the meadow, 
towered away into the bright fleecy doad, pouring forth tor- 
rents of melody. As I watched the little songster, monntmg 
up higher and higher, until his bodj was a mere speck on the 
white bosom of the clond, while the ear was still filled with his 
music, it called to mind Shakspeare*8 exquisite little song in 
Cymbeline: — 

Harkl hark! the iark at heaTcn's gate sings, 

And FhoBbuB 'gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those Springs 

On chaliced fiowers that lies; 
And winking manr -buds begin 

To ope tkeir golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty bin : 

Myladysweet, arise I 

Arise 1 arise 1 

Indeed, the whole coontiy about here is'poetic ground: 
everything is associated with the idea of Shakspeare. Every 
old cottage that I saw, I fancied into some resort of his boy- 
hood, where he had acquired his intimate knowledge of rustic 
life and manners, and heard those legendary tales and wild 
superstitions which he has woven IÜlc witchcraft into his 
dramas. For, inhistime, we are told it was a populär amuse* 
ment in winter evenings *' to sit round the fire , and teil merry 
tales oferrantknights, queens, lovers, iords, ladies, giants, 
dwarfs, thieves, cheaters, witches, fairies, goblins, and 
friars."* ^ 

* Scot, in his ^'Discoterie of 'Wltcheraft,* enumerates a host 
of these fire-side fancies. *^ And they have so fraid us with bull- 
beggars, spirits, witches, urchins, eWes, hags, fabries, satyrs, 
pans, faunes, syrens, kit with the can sticke, tritons, centaurs, 
dwarfes, ^antes, imps, caloars,conjurors,nymphes, changeling^ 
incttbus, xlobin-good-fellow, the sporne, the mare, the man in 
the oke, the hell-waine, the fier-drake, the puckle, TomThombe^ 
hobgoblins, Tom Tumbler, boneless, and such other bugs, thai 
we were afraid of our own shadowes. " 
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My roate for a part of the way laj in sight of the Avon, 
which made a Tariety of the most fanciful doublings and wind- 
ings throngh a wide and ferüle valley ; Bometimes glitteiing 
from among willows, which firinged its bordera; sometimes 
disappearing among groves, or beneath green banks; and 
sometimes rambling out into fall view, and making an azure 
sweep round a slope of meadow land. This beautiful bosom 
of country is called the Vale of the Red Horse. A distant line 
of undulating blue hills seems to be its boondary, whilst all 
the soft interrening landscape lies in a manner enchained in 
the silver links of the Avon. 

After pursuing the road for about three miles , I tumed off 
into a footpath, which led along the borders of fields and 
under hedgerows to a private gate of the park; there was a 
stile^ however, for the benefit of thepedestrian; there being 
a public right-of-way through the grounds. I delight in these 
hospitable estates, in which every one has a kind of property 
•^ at least, as far as the footpath is concemed« It in some 
measure reconciles a poor man to his lot, and, what is more, 
to the better lot of his neighbour, thus to have parks and 
pleasure-grounds thrown open for his recreation. He breathes 
the pure air as freely, and lolls as luxuriously under the shade, 
as the lord of the soü ; and if he has not the privilege of calling 
all that he sees his own, he has not, at the same time, the 
trouble of paying for it, and keeping it in order. 

I now found myself among noble avenues of oaks and elms, 
whose vast sisse bespoke the growth of centuries. The wind 
sounded solemnly among their branches, and the rooks cawcd 
from their hereditary nests in the tree-tops. The eye ranged 
through long lessening vistas, with nothing to interrapt the 
viewbutsome distant statue; or a vagrant deeor stalkuig like 
a shadow across the opening. 

There is something about these stately old wesatoa. that 
has the effect of Gk>thic architecture, not merely ttom. the pre- 
tended similarity of form, but from their bearing the e^dence 
of long duration, and of having had their origin in a period öf 
time with which we associate ideas of romantic grandeur. 
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They betoken also the lon^^ettied dignity, and proudly oon- 
eentrated independeace of an ancient familjr; and I have 
heard a werthj bat aristooratic old Mead obser¥e, wben 
speaking of the sumptaouB palaces of modern gentzy^ that 
^money coald do much with stone and mortar, bttt^ thank 
heaven, there was no such thing as suddenlj bmlding up aa 
avenueofoaks«" 

It was firom wandeiing in earljlife among this ricbscenery) 
and about the romantic soUtudesof the adjoining park of Füll* 
broke y which then fonned a part of the Lucy estate, that some 
of Shakspeare's commentators have supposed he deriyed bis 
noble forest meditations of Jaques, and the enchanüng wood- 
land pictores in ^^As yoa like it." It is in lonely wanderings 
through sueh seenes that the mind drinks de^ bnt quiet 
draughts of inspirationy and beeomes intensely sensible of the 
beautj and m^jesty of nature. The Imagination kindles into 
reverie and rapture; vague bnt exquisite images and ideas 
keep breaking npon it; and we revel in a mnte and almost in* 
communicable luxury of thought. It was in some snoh mood) 
andperhapB under one ofthose very treesbeforeme, which 
threw their broad shades over the grassy banks and qmyering 
waters of the Avon, that the poet*B fancy may haye sallied 
forth into that little song which breathes the very soul of a 
rural y oluptuary : — 

Under the greenwood tree, 
Who lof es to lie with me, 
And tune his meiry throat 
Unto the swaet bird's note, 
Come hither, oome hither, oome hither; 

Hera shall he see 

No enemy. 
But Winter and rongh weather. 

Ihadnowcomeinsightof thehoose. It is a large bnüdiDg 
of brick, with stone quoins, and is in the Gotiiie style of Queen 
Elizabotb's day, haying been bnilt in the first year of her 
reign. The exterior remains yery neaily in its original state, 
and may be considered a fair specimen of the residenee of a 
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wealtby conntry gentleman of those days. A great gateway 
opcns from the park into a kind of court-yard in front of the 
house, oraamented with a grass-plot, shrubs, and flower- 
buds. The gatcway is in Imitation of tho ancient barbacan: 
being a kind of outpost, and flanked by towers; though 
evidenily for mere omament| instead of defence« The front 
of the house is completely in the old style; with stone-shafted 
casementsy a great bow-window of heavystone-work, anda 
portal wiUi armorial bearings over it, carved in stone. At 
each comer of the buUding is an octagon towcr, surmounted 
by a gilt ball and weather-cock. 

The Avon, which winds through the park, makes a bcnd 
just at the foot of a gently sloping bank, which sweeps down 
from the rear of the houso. Large herds of deer were feeding 
or reposing apon its borders ; and swans were sailing majesü- 
cally upon its bosom. As I contemplated the veuerable old 
mansion, I called to mind FalstaflTs cncomium on Justice 
Shallow*8 abode, and the affected indiffereuce and real vanity 
of the latter: — 

^^Fahtaff, You have here a goodly dwelUng, anda rieh. 
Shallow. Barren, harren, harren; beggars all, beggars all, 
Sir John: <»marr}', goodair. 

Whatevor may have been the joviality of the old mansiou 
in tho days of Shakspeare, it had now an air of stillness and 
solitude. The great iron gateway that opened into the court- 
yard was locked; there was no show of servants bustling about 
the place; the deer gazed quietly at me, as I passcd, being 
no longer harried by the moss-troopers of Stratford. The only 
sign of domestic life that I met with was a white cat stealing 
with wary look and stealthy pace towards the stables, as if on 
Bome nefarious cxpedition. I must not omit to mention the 
carcass of a sconndrel crow which I saw suspendcd against the 
bam wall, as it shows that the Lncys still inherit that lordly 
abhorrence of poachers, and maintain that rigorous exercise 
of territorial power, which was so strenuously manifested in 
the case of the bard« 
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After prowling about for some time , I at length fonnd my 
way to a lateral portal, which was the every-day entrance to 
the mansion. I was coorteoasly received by a worthy old 
housekeeper, who, with the civüity and communicativeness 
of her Order, showed me the interior of the house. The greater 
part has undergone alterations, and been adapted to modern 
tastes and modes of living: there is a fine old oaken staircase; 
and the great hall, that noble feature in an ancient manor- 
hoiise, still retains much of the appearance it most have had 
in the daye of Shakspeare. The ceiling is arched and lofty; 
and at one end is a gallery, in which Stands an organ. The 
weapons and trophies of the chase, which formerly adomed 
the hall of a country genüeman, have made way for family 
portraits. There is a wide hospitable fire*place, calculated 
foranample old-fashioned wood fire, formerly Üie rallying- 
place of Winter festivity. On the opposite side of the hall is 
the huge Gothic bow-window, with stone shafts, which looks 
out upon the court-yard. Here are emblazoned in stained 
glass the armorial bearings of the Lncy family for many gene- 
rations, some beingdated in 1558. I was delighted to observe 
in the quarterings üte three whüe lucesy by which the character 
of Sir Thomas was first identified with that of Justice ShaUow. 
They are mentioned in the first scene of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, where the Justice is in a rage with Falstaff for ha- 
ving '*beaten his men, killed his deer, and broken into his 
lodge." The poet had no doubt the offences of himself and 
his comrades in mind at the time, and we may suppose the 
family pride and vindictive threats of the puissant Shal- 
low to be a caricature of the pompous Indignation of Sir 
Thomas. 

^ Skallow. Sir Hu^ , penuade me not ; I will m&ke a Stai^ 
Chamber matter of it; if he were twenty Sir John Falstaffs, he 
shall not abuse Bobert Shallow, esquire. 

SUnder, In the county of Gloster, justice of peace, and 
coram, 

ShaUow, Ay, cousin Slender, anä cust-HÜorum. 

Sietider. Ay, and ratolorum too, and a gentleman bom, 
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master parson; who writes himself Armgero; in any bill, 
Warrant, quittance, or Obligation, Armiger o, 

Shallow, Ay, that we do; and have done any time these 
tbree hundred years. 

Slender. All his Buccessors , gone before him , baiire done't ; 
and IUI bis aneefltors , that oome «ftei him may : they may give 
tho dozen valdu luces in their coat- ^ * * * ^ 

ßhallotOf The Council ehallhftari!^; itisaript 

f!v4fnß, l^ is ^pt piept the cofm^dl ]^^ßx ft ]f^QU there ia no 
fes^rof Gotin^not; Üie Council, lopkyou» ßf^aU aesire to hear 
tl^e fear of Got, and not to hear a rioi; take ypur vizaqientQ in 
that. 

Shaüow. Hai o'mylife, if Iw^reyoun^again, tiiesword 
shouldenditl" 

N^ar the wi^^ow thmi emhl^Q^ed hmjg ^ pqrfarait , by Sir 
Peter Lely, of qne of the L/iißJ famUj,, ^ ^e^ bp^atj of the 
time pf Clh^l^9 thp Secont}; |lie pld j^pm^^Jbuß^ppr j^hook her 
hiß8,d f^s p)^ pointed to the picture, »q4 informed in^ that this 
U4j ^^ ^Qßß gadlj iftddicted to carcUf, a|i4 ^i gmblfii 9'Way 
a great »c^rtio» pf the f^mUy ^at^l^, j^mpng wWcfc yr^ß that 
p^ pf th^ mik wh^reShf&sp^are f^^4 W9 powa^^^ feadiüUed 
tbp deeff Ttß l^s Ümf^ jioet h^d mi \>ß^ enjstfelj ^eg^ined 
by ^e £ftcpily &vm ft tfi^ prepent ddy^ Ji la but j^$tioe tp this 
recreant dame )to coi^P99 tb^t ^e hßd « ßi^pi^^iAgly $j^e }\^d 
and arm. 

The picture which p^pst i^ttrapted m^ attention was a great 
p^ti;^ over the fire-place, coptMw; 1likpae9s.es pf Sir T)io- 
mas Xii^y aoid hi|i f^mJLJf ^bo i^h^bif^ed th^ haU in thp lütter 
part of Sh^pe^e's life-time. J at fin^t tl^ovight that it was 
the yindictive Juüght himself, l;>iLt tho housekeeper ^$u|red ^e 
that it was his son; the only likeness eztant of tJie fprmer 
being an effigy upon his tomb in the church of the neighbour- 
ing hamlet of Cluurlecot. The pkshm giv9a a Uvaly idea of 
the costome and manners of the Urne. Sir Thomas is dreaaed 
in raff and doublet ; white shoes with rose« in tiiem , and has a 
peaked yellow, or, as Master Slender would say, ^'a cane- 
coloured beard." His ladj is seat£;d on the opposite side of 
the picture in wide ruffand long stomacher, and the children 
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have a most venerable i^tifiEiiess aud formality of dress. Hounds 

ajwi f P^74(^ W? fl¥»8f J®^ ^ ^^ f amily gTQ w ; a hawk is seated 
on hjß perch in ^e for^-grQ^n4 y sa^d one oi tae children holds 
a bow ; — all ii^ti9iatW ih^ ^iiight> aiHi in hnntin|^, hawking, 
and f^x;]^0X7 : — sq inrnspei^al^e to bjx accomjplisned genüe- 
man in tbose d&jß.* 

I regretted to find that the andent famitnre of the hall had 
disappearfml; fPT f ^^ hopod to find tihe statelj elbow-chair 
of c^Eved oa^, ip. wbich th^ coiifitry S()uire of fom^er days 
was woi^ to ßws^j tbo pdßftie pf Empire over bis niral domains; 
and in wbioljL it wißb^ b^ preßumed the redoubted Sir Thomas 
Bat enth^on@4 i^ aTrf|d State w)xen the recreant Shakspeare 
was brongbt before hinou Äs I lik^ tQ deck out picfures fo^ mj 
entertainment, I p^<u?e4 myß^^f witb thp idea th^t this Tery 
liall li^td been ibff »cene of tl^e unlucky b^4'8 ezamination on 
the moming fifter hiß captivity in Öie lodge. I fancied to my- 
self the nw^ potei^talte^ ^Arrounded by his body-guard bf 
butler, pag^« md blife-ß9^1;e4 ßerying-nienwiththeif badges; 
while the lucUesif ci^prit w^brought i^ bedrooped ^nd chap- 
fallen y i9L^eciis1;odypfgaiaekeepersfy huntsmen^ andwhip- 
pers-in, and foUowed by a rabble rout of country clowns. 1 
fancied bright faces of curioos housemaids peeping from the 
half-opened doors; while from the gallery the fair daughters 
of the Ejoight leaned gracefiilly forward, eyeing the youthfiil 

^ Bishop Earle, speaking of the comitiy ffentleman pf his 
time, observes, **hi^ housekeepii^g is seen much in the different 
families of dogs, and serving-men attendant on their kenneis; 
and the deepness of their throats is the depth of his discourse. 
A hawk he esteems the true bürden of nobility, and is ex- 
ceedingly ambitions to seem delighted with the sport. and have 
his fist gloved with luis jesses." And Oilpin, in his aescription 
of a Mr. Hastings, remarks, *^he kept all sorts of hounds that 
runbaok, foz, hare, otter, andbad^; and hadhawksofall 
kinds, both long and «hört winged. Sis great hßll was com- 
moniy strewed with marrowbones, and fm of hawk-perches, 
hounds, Spaniels, and terriers. On a broad hearth, paved with 
brick, iay some of the choicest terriers, hounds, and Spaniels." 

17* 
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prisoner with that pity <* that dwells in womanhood«*' — "Wlio 
would have thoughtthat this poor varlet, thus trembling be- 
fore the brief autiiority of a conntry Squire, and the sport of 
rustic boors, was soon to become tiie delight of prinees; the 
theme of all tongues and ages; the dictator to the human 
mind; and was to confer ünmortality on his oppressor bya 
earicature and a lampoonl 

I was now invited by the butler to walk into the garden 
and I feit inclined to visit the oichard and arbour where the 
justice treated Sir John Falstaff and Cousin Süenee ^^to a 
last-year's pippin of his own graffing, witha dish of carra- 
ways;" but I had already spent so much of the day in my 
ramblings, that I was obliged to give up any further inyestiga- 
tions. When about to take my leave I was gratified by the 
civil entreaties of the housekeeper and butler, that I would 
take some refreshment: an instance of good old hospitality, 
which I grieve to say we castle-hunters seldom meet with in 
modern days. I make no doubt it is a virtue which the present 
representative of the Lucys inhcrits from his ancestors ; for 
Shakspeare, even in his earicature, makes Justice Shallow 
importunate in this respect, as witness his pressing instances 
to Falstaff. 

"By cock and pye, Sir, you shall not away to-night • • • • 
1 will not excuse you; you shall not be excused; excuses shall 
not be admitted; there is no excuse shdl serve; you shall not 
be excused. — * • « *. Some pigeons, Davy ; a couple of short- 
legged hens; a ioint of mutton; and any pretty litUe tiny kick- 
shaws, teil William Cook." 

I now bade a reluctant farewell to the old halL My mind 
had become so completely possessed by the imaginary scenes 
and characters connected with it, that I seemed to be actually 
living among them. Everything brought them as it were be- 
fore my eyes; and as the doorof the dining>roomopened, I 
almost expected to hear the feeble voice of Master Silence 
quayering forth his favourite ditty : — 
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^ T Ib meny ui hall, when beards wag all, 
And welcome meiry ShroTe-tide I ** 

On retaming to my inn , I conld not but reflect on the sin- 
gidar gift of the poet; to be able thns to spread the magic of 
his mind over the reiy face of nature; to giye to things and 
places a chann and character not their own , and to tum this 
*' working-daj world" into a perfect faiiy land. He is indeed 
the trae necromancer, whose spell operates, not upon the 
senses, but upon the Imagination and the heart Under the 
Wizard influence of Shakspeare I had been Walking all day in 
a complete delusion. I had suireyed the landscape throogh 
the piism of poetiy, which tinged every object with the hues 
of the rainbow. I had been suirounded wiüi fancied beings; 
with mere aiiy nothings conjured up by poetic power; yet 
which, to me, had all the chann of reidity. I had heard Jaques 
Boliloquize beneath his oak ; had beheld the fair Rosalind and 
her companion adventuring through the woodlands; and, 
above all, had been once more present in spirit with fat Jack 
Falstaff, and his contemporaries, from tiie august Justice 
Shallow, down to the genüe Master Slender, and the sweet 
Anne Page. Ten thousand honours and blessings on the bard 
who has thus gilded the duU realities of life with innocent 
illusions; who has spread exquisite and unbought pleasures 
in my chequered path; and beguiled my spirit, in many a 
lonely honr, with all the cordial and cheerfül sympathies of 
social life! 

As I crossed the bridge over the Avon on my retum, I 
paused to contemplate the distant church in which the poet 
lies buried , and could not but exult in the malediction , which 
has kept his ashes undisturbed in its quiet and hallowed 
▼aults. What honour coidd his name haye deriyed from being 
mingled in dusty companionship with the epitaphs, and 
escutcheons, and venal eulogiums of a tiüed multitude? What 
would a crowded comer in Westminster Abbey have been, 
compared with this rererend pile, which seems to stand in 
beautifnl loneliness as his sole mausoleum ! The solicitude 
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about the grave may be büt tbe offspling of an overwronght 
Bensibility: bat human natore ih madci up öf foibles and pre- 
jndices ; and its best and tenderest affections are mingled with 
these factitioüs feelings. He who has sougbt renown about 
the World, and ha» reäp^d k Ml harrest of Worldly &f tiror; will 
find, after all, that theni h nb love, iid ädmifätion, no'ap- 
platise, so sweet to th^ ioiH Hä ihat Mlüth. spriügs np In his 
native place. It is ther^ thät he steki to be gäthäred iü peaee 
and hononr among Ms kindred kää Ms ^Atlf M^tidm And 
when the weary heari and fäilin^ htää begin tb Waüü hkn tkat 
the erening of life iü dfawiü^ on, he tnmd ad fonAy aä döes 
the Infant to the mother's anu^, td idhk to sleep in tKe boisom 
of the scene of bis bMdhdoid; 

How woüld it hate dheered the ^Mt 6f tbe yöüthÄü bi^d, 
when , wandermg forth in diSgräÄä üpon ä doubtM t^Otld , he 
cast back a heavy look upon M^ pätörüäl hmM^j oMd he have 
foreseen that, before many years, h^ ^hdtüd tetütn to it 
co^eredwithrenowh; thathisnani^ Ahoülcl beeOide theboast 
and glory of Ms nätitei place; thät hSi Mi^ Übovli be re- 
ligiotlsly guarded as its most fireciooift tteasnre; and thät its 
lessening spire,- on i^hich bis feyes W^& fixed in tearfol eon- 
templation, shonld one day becöm^ th^ bciaeon, toweting 
amidstthe gentle lAüdseftpe, t6 gtiid^ the literäijr pilgrim of 
evety iiation to Ms toinb I 
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'<I appedi to any wliitci man if etef he etit^r^d LO|^V 
cabin nungry , and he gave him not to eat ; if eVet he dimle 
cold and naked, and he clothed hhn not." 

Speech ofan Indian Chief, 

TnaBU is fiomethmg in thd Öhatäctel' änd häbits 6^ thc 
N<^th AmdHean däyftge , tdkeh in connexiön #ith ihö H6eä^ 
over whidi he ia tt6euätoined tö ränge , iis Vast tftk^ö , bötuld- 
lesB fdTMtd, mijedtlö nt&f^, and trackl^s i^laiiis, thät id,iö lüy 
miiid^ wonderftüljr dtifikiög aild sühlime. He is fcmxii^ td't fhä 
wild<»]iefi» ^ aä thd Arab iiii föt fhä desört His ndtiite id 6tä^, 
8ini|)te^ ahdefidküing; fitted to grapplö with di&Cültied , and 
to Support pfivätiötid. l^here söätni but little doli k hiä höärt 
forthegtdwthofthekindlyvirtttes; and;^6t, ifi«id^ouldbüt 
take the tronble to i^enetrat^ thtoogh tliat ^tbüd i^töicism 
and habitudl taMttUUity, whidh lock ü^ hil^ üHarätütto froln 
easiial Observation, #d ähould find him liilkäd to hid fellow- 
man of civiliired USe hy ihore of thosd sympathiäs ahd affec- 
tioner than flr« ttimall^ äSöHb^d to him. 

It h« beenthd lotdf thetüifortxliläteäbdrigiJQedof AniäH(;ä, 
in the eatly periOds 6t «oldniL^ätibn, td h^ dönhlf ^oüä^d hy 
the White meüi thtsy häV6 been dispossessed of th^ir hi^edi- 
tary possessions by mercenary and frequently wanton war- 
fare; and theit characters have been traduced hj bigoted and 
interested wiiters. The colonist has often treated them like 
beasts öt the forest; and the auihor has endeavoured to 
justify him in bis outrages» The former foimd it easier to e±* 
terminate than to civiUze; the latter, to lilify thaü tÖ dl6- 
criminate, The appellations of sävage änd pftgän were 
deemed safficient to sanction the hosÜHties of both; and thua 
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the poor wanderers of the forest were persecuted and de- 
famed, not because they were gnilty^ but because they were 
Ignorant, 

The rights of the savage have seldom been properly ap- 
preciated or respect«d by tibe white man. In pcace he has too 
often been the dupe of artfhl traffic; in war he has becn rc- 
garded as a ferocions animal, whose life or death was a ques- 
tion of mere precaution and eonyenience. Man is cruelly 
wastefül of life when bis own safety is endangered , and he is 
sheltered by impunity; and littlo mercy is to be espected 
from him, when he feels the sting of the reptile, and is con- 
scioQs of the power to destroy. 

The same prejndices, which were indulged thos early, 
exist in common circulation at the present day. Certain 
leamed societies have, it is true, with laudable düigence, 
endeavonred to investigate and record the real eharacters 
and manners of the Indian tribes ; the American govemment, 
too, has wisely and humanely exerted itself to incolcate a 
friendly and forbearing spirit towards them, and to proteet 
them from fraud and injnstice. * The current opinion of the 
Indian character, however, is too apt tobeformed from the 
miserable hordes which infest the irontiers, and hang on the 
skirts of the scftti ements. These are too commonly composed 
of degenerate beings, corrupted and enfeebled by the yices 
of Society, withont being benefited by its civilization, That 
prond independence, wUch formed the main pillar of savage 
virtue, has been shaken down, and the whole moral fabric lies 
in mins. Their spirits are hnmiliated and debased by a sense 
of inferiority, and their native conrage cowed and dannted by 

* The American goyemment has been indefatigable in ita 
exertions to ameliorate the Situation of the Indiana, and to 
intcoduce among them the arts of ctriHzation, and civil and 
religiouB knowledge. To proteet them from the fraudt of the 
white traders, no pnrehase of land from th«m by individuals is 
permitted; nor is any person allowed to receive lands from them 
as a present, inthout the express sanction of govemment. 
These preoantions are strictly enforoed. 
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the snperior knowledge and power of their enlightened neigh- 
bours. Society has advanced upon them like one of those 
withering airs that will Bomeümes breathe desolation over a 
whole region of fertility. It has enervated their strength, 
multiplied their diseases, and superindaced upon their ori- 
ginal barbarity the low vices of artificial life. It has given 
them a thousand superfluous wants , whilst it has diminished 
their means of mere ezistence. It has driven before it the 
animals of the chase, who fly irom the sound of the axe and 
the smoke of the setüement , and seek ref age in the depths of 
remoter forests and yet untrodden wilds. Thus do we too 
often find the Indiau& on our frontiers to be mere wrecks and 
remnants of onee powerfiil tribes, who have lingered in the 
vicinity of the Settlements, and sank into precarious and 
vagabond ezistence. Poverty, repining and hopeless poverty, 
a canker of the mind unknown in savage life, corrodes their 
spirits and blights every free and noble quality of their na- 
tures. They become drunkon, indolent, feeble, thievish, and 
pusillanimous. They loiter like vagrants about the Settle- 
ments, among spacious dwellings replete with elaborato com- 
forts, which only render them sensible of the comparative 
wretchedness of their own condition. Luzuiy spreads its 
ample board before their eyes; but they are ezcluded from 
the banquet. Plenty revels over the fields; but they are 
starviugin the midst of its abundance: the whole wildemess 
has blossomed into a garden ; bat they f eel as reptiles that in- 
fest it. 

How different was their State while yet the undisputcd 
lords of the seil! Their wants were few, and the means of 
gratification within their reach. They saw eveiy one round 
them sharing the same lot, enduring the same hardships, 
feedlng on the same aliments, arrayed in the same rüde gar- 
ments. No roof then rose, but was opcn to the homdess 
strangei ; no smoke curled among the trees, but he was wel- 
come to sit down by its fire and join the hunter in bis repast. 
<<For,*' says an old historian of New England, '^ their life is 
so Toid of care, and they aro so loving also, that they make 
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ose Of ihoBö fttngs thfey 6njoy äs commdh goodä; and are 
thetein so (ktta^ÄSBiöxiAte, that ifäffaer thau 0116 shotild sikfve 
thfötigh itaAtf Aef Wötüd ^t&rlre all: thtts dd tK^y ^a^ iftoir 
titiii^ tiiMi]^^ iot ti^gärdüig cmr pom^, büt ai<«f betM* totttöht 
with thdif öMi ^ #bicb ^dm6 men M96xä tiö lüeüüjr of." Stielt 
were th6 Itkdiaitt whiM Im th6 pridcf ftnd eo^rgy öf th^it 
primitiyä tiättir^; they rdlrei&bldd thöd^ ^d plaütä, wbich 
thHyd big^ in the «liadet» dt thä forest, büt shrink ftom the 
band df dtiltiiraiidn, and päHsfa bieüeatb the üifiaeii66 df the 
San« 

Li ai£(6ti6ting th6 savage ch^LüAtÜet, writerfi hätö been too 
prone to indulge in vnlgar prejudicd aüd pisidbnatö eiäggeta- 
tioli , id^ad Of the candid teniper öi irüä phlloäöphy. They 
have nöi trdffidently coilsidered the petuliäi? elf corndtaiiceB in 
ivHich the litdiäns have be6n placed, and the' pc^cüliai^ prin- 
ciples tmdef #fai<!li they have been educated. Ko being acts 
more if^dly fröin üile than fhe Liiäiail. Hi^ Wfaold (toüduet 
is related a6(iö^ding ib Mniä g<^etal m&ÜKu) early im- 
planted in bis iüihd. Th^ nio:^al Ihm thät goverft fanft ar6 , to 
be Stirtf, btit fb#; büt tliön He tlonföMS td ^eiä all ;^ the 
White man äbotchdä in laws of religion , tüof ak , and manners ; 
bnt how many does he vidlate 1 

A freqnent giround of ^cetts/atioti dgainst the Indians is 
theirdisfe^atdoftir^ätieä, and tbe( tr^aeheiiy and #antonnes8 
with Which , in tunO 6f appareht peace , they wiU suddekily fly 
to hostilitiö». The hitercoüree of the white men #ith the In- 
diana, however, is too apt to be cold. distrastfol, oppressite, 
and iiärdltilig. lliey seldom tteat them with thät confidence 
aüd frähkness Which äfe iadispensable to teal friendship ; nor 
is Mifficieüt cantioix öbs^ed not to off^d agaiftst those fbel- 
ingS of pridö 6t supersfiition, which often ptompt füe Indian 
to hostilitj' (][iü6ker th&Ki mere coüsiderations of interest 
Thä Ddlitaiy tMa.^ jfeeUf äil^l^y, büt titdieijr. Bh sensibi- 
litie^ atä o(tft dlffiiSdd oy^ a% Wide ä surfoee aiS Üiosä 6f the 
white tüäü; butiheyiiiiiüikteadierinddeeperi^hilUmels. His 
pride, bis affections, Ms Snperätitidns, are all directed towards 
fewer olgects; bat the woonds infiicted on them are propo^ 
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lionably severe ^ ttnd fBinkii^ laotireB of hostilitj which we 
cannot MBtieMy ftpprcfeütt^. WlMre a ^Cfamwaüf is also 
lüftiifeAüllitUttl^^ Imd fbiM6 01(16 ^tet pätriaiofaid ftumly, as 
in ää Inditei tüb«) tito Idgtirf «f atfl indiiridmü is tUe fs^uty of 
the wbote;' ätid Übt^ Mtitimeüt 0^ tmi^aiice ür ä^ost instan- 
taiieotiäl;f dlffu«6d. Oüä (soundl flrd 1« trtifiiöieikt to the dk- 
cnettioft and ftnrang)sitic!&« of tt tlan of hosttitiev. Herli all the 
fightliig men änd tages addettim^; Slöqiiene^ äftd itiperstition 
eombiäe t6 inHame^ iht tiätidi of tht< wtirriöra. Tbe orator 
awak^d thdi" BQiatiial ardom^, and tb^ at^ wrtra^bt np to a 
kbid of religioüä despfei'atiois, by ttie Titioiui of the proj^het 
andthtfdireskneif. 

An instanee df one of tböi^e Mddeu eiaepemtlonft ^ atising 
fromamotitep^önlikl'totb^IildiaikehidlUsiet'^ kextantinan 
old feootd of thiä ^ajifiy lietlläkBebt of MaMadnidetts« The 
plaiitett of Plymoütb bad defkeUd thd itioiiiimetttB ot the dead 
at PaMOtiagedslt^ aiüd bad pltuidered tbe grave of the 
Sacbem'ft tiiotb^f ^ ioite« Otbib Whh wMeb H bad beea de« 
corated« l'b^ ladiaüS df« f eiitafafkible lor ibe reterende which 
they «^di'taiü fbt tbe iepv&tht^ Of tbelt kindredi Tfibea 
that bäte psbäsed gigüetatioitt ^üled ftom tbe abode^ of tbeir 
ancefttorä, wheti by übanee tiiey bat^e been tMitdllkig in the 
TicBüty^ bäte been küomi to titfn aride firöin tbe bigbwaj, 
and, gttidedbywohderfUlly«e<S!itateti^aditiofi^ baveerossed 
tbe etfuntiy föt ittües to Mtno tnintdtifi, boried perbaps in 
woods^ #bet« tbe bonos d tbdr Mbes we^ attdently depo- 
sited'y and tbei« bäte pansed booM in eilent lueditatioii. in- 
fineneed by fbi« »üblime aad boly f^cfUng , tbe Sadbem, wbote 
motbOr'iif toiüb bäd beeü violatdd, ^tbejrM bift tuen togetber, 
and äddt^Med tbeiti iii tbe fdllowmg beaat^blly sbxiple and 
pathetid bat^ii^e; ä cnHonK efpeeinieii of liidian etoqbence, 
and aü aff^Otib^ bistatie^ of filial piety in a «anrage: — 

*< Wbeb im tbä glorio» ligbt of all tbe äky wai «nder- 
neatbiMffglöbd, atidbb*dBgtewi^ent, I begab tosettle, as 
my oiistom is^ to take tepose. Befbre tüine eyes were fast 
elosed, metbongbt I saw a tisioii, at whieb my spirit was mneb 
tronbled; and, trembbng at tbatdolefdlsigbt, a spirit cried 
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aloud f ' Behold y mj son, whom I have cheriBhed, see fhe 
hreasts that gave ihee sack, the hands that lapped thee wann, 
and fed thee oft Canst thoa forget to take rerenge of tfaose 
wild people , who have defaced my monument in a despitefol 
manner, disdaining our antiqmties and hononrable customs? 
See, now, the Sadiem'B grave lies like the common people, 
defaced by an ignoblerace. Thy mother doth complain, and 
imploreth thy aid against this thievish people, who have newly 
intr uded on our land. If this be soffered, I shall not rest qiiiet 
in my ererlasting habitation.' This said , the spirit vanisbed, 
and I, all in a sweat, not able scarce to speak, begantoget 
Bome strength, and recollect my spirits that were fied, and de- 
teimined to demand your coonsel and assistance." 

I haye addnced this anecdote at some length, as it tends to 
show how these sadden acts of hostilily, wMch have been at- 
tribnted to caprice and perfidy, may often arise from deep 
and generoos motives, which onr inattention to Indian cha- 
racter and customs prerents onr properly appreciating. 

Another gronnd of yiolent outciy againt the Indians is 
their barbarily to the yanquished, This had its origin partly 
in policy and partly in superstition. The tribes, though some- 
times called nations, were nerer so formidable in their nnm* 
bers, bat that the loss of several waniors was sensibly feit: 
this was particalarly the case when they had been freqnenüy 
engaged in warfare; and many an instance occurs in Indian 
history, where a tribe, that had long been formidable to its 
neighboars, has been broken np and driven away, by the 
capture and massacre of its principal fighting men. There 
was a streng temptation, therefore , for the victor to be merei- 
less ; not so mach to gratify any cruel rerenge, as to proyide 
for fatnre secority. The Ijidians had also the saperstitioas 
belief, frequent among barbaroas nations , and preyalent also 
among the andents , that the manes of their friends who had 
fallen in battle, were soothed by the blood of the captiTes. 
The prisoners, howeyer, who are not thos sacrificed, are 
adopted into their families in place of the slain, and are 
treated with the confidence and affiaetion of rdatiyes and 
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friends; nay, so hospitable and tender is thcir entertiunmenty 
that when the altematiye is offered them, they will often 
prefer to remain mtli their adopted brethren , rather than le- 
tum to the home and the Menda of their yonth. 

The eraelty of the Indians towards their prisoners has 
been heightened since the colonization of the whites. What 
was formerly a compliance with policyandsnperstition, has 
been exasperated into a gratification of yengeance, They 
cannot but be sensible that the white men are the usurpers of 
their ancient dominion, the cause of their degradätion, and 
the gradual destroyers of their race. They go forth to battle, 
smarting with injuries and indignities wUch they have indi- 
vidually suffered, and they are driven to madness and despair 
by the wide-spreading desolation, and the overwhelming ruin, 
of European warfare. The whites have too frequentiy set 
them an cxample of violence, by buming their vülages and 
laying waste their slender means of subdstence ; and yet they 
wonder that savages do not show moderation and magna- 
nimity towards those, who have left them nothing but mere 
existencc and wretchedness. 

We Btigmatize the Indians, also, as eowardly and treacher- 
ous, because they use stratagem in warfare, in preference to 
open force; but in this they are fully jüstified by their rüde 
Code of honour. They are early taught that stratagem is 
praiseworthy : the bravest warrior thinks it no disgrace to lurk 
in silence, and take eveiyadyantageof hisfoe: hetriumphs 
in the superior craft and sagacity by which he has been en- 
abled to surprlse and destroy an enemy. Indecd, man is 
naturally more prone to subtilty than openvalour, owingto 
his physical weakness in comparison with other animals, 
They are endowed with natural wcapons of defence; with 
horns, with tusks, with hoofs, and talons; but man has to de- 
pend on his superior sagacity. In all his encounters with 
these , his proper enemies, he resorts to stratagem ; and when 
he perversely tums his hostilily against his fellow-man , be at 
Brst continues the same subtle mode of warfare. 

The natural principle of war is to do the most härm to our 
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onemy with the least bi^r^ to ourselvea; aad thlsof coune is 
to he effect64 hj atratagw. That clüyalrous oonrage which 
indDoei 110 to deqpiM th^ «MCf^^^?^ o^pradencis, ftq4 to rnsh 
in the face of c^rt^ dsui^ßr^ ^^i(>^pringoffociet7, and 
produced hj edup^tipp. U is jl^p^purable , hecaiiAe ijt in in fact 
tbiB triumph 9f h^fty a^^ef^i py^ ^ p^tinetjiy^ mpi^gnaace 
to pain, $ni py«^ thpfif jreftiT^ng^ fiß;^ p^rsoz^ ^l»ae and 
security, yv^iich «ociety hiHi poi^pl^fined j^ i||;z^o]bJle. It ia kcpt 
alive by pn^^ fu^ the fe«r of ahfiiiti^; ^d thn^ tiu^ dread of 
p^ßil 0yil i|i ovei^Ofloe hy ^ iRP^rfof l#^4 of an evi^ wiuch 
Qfifi^9 bflt 1^ th^ ivuiigmatiQ)^. Ijt )if^ hje^;^ 9}ie^e4 fufid sti- 
mulat^4 &i«P hy yß,rioi)0 wo^i^. f |i bfts J^fn the t^iune of 
«pifit«ftirrlng fong m^ eUririfO}^ PPf^* thß poet and 
mwtr4 h«y9 doiight^d to 8]]^4 rpun4 ^t 4^ß apJLondfO^ of fic- 
tion; %nd ßTon the bivtonfm bas lorgotten the aober grayity 
of pgori^tion, an4 bioken fprth into ^thusii^fim and rhapsody 
in its Pf {^80. T^vwphB and goig^pi^ p^e^t« hayo been ita 
tßw^d : rooniiff^ent» , off whid^ ^^ hß» exh^UAted its bIüJI, ßnd 
opulenoe its treasnres, havebeenjerßctedtppe^etmiteana- 
tion's gratitude and admiration. Thv^ artijlQJfüly ßxQited^ 
conrnge t#8 nien to an extraordinary and factitioi^ degree 
of heroism; ^d , igrayed in 9Ü the gloriovi^ '*po^p ^d dr- 
QUn^fUjuQe of war j*^ tl^s turbulent qui^Uty ha« ^ven \^ßn able 
to oclipte many of thofte quiet but invaluable yirtnes, which 
•ilently emioble the human ok^^^dsip, ^d pweU tb^ tjde of 
human happiness. 

Sut if Qourage intiinsicc^Uy f^pn^ists in the 4pfiftAce of 
danger and pain, the life of the Indian is a oontinual exhibi- 
tion of it. Ke liyes in a State of perpetoal hoatility p^ rfpk. 
Peru and adyenture are congenial tp hi^natuv^^ p^ratb^er 
•eem neoeisary to arouse bis j&^cultjl^s find to giye Hi^intereat 
to hii ezistenee. Surroun4ed by ho»tile tribes, wbose mode of 
warfare iß by f^nbu8h and sorprigal. he is always prepared fior 
fight, and Üves «irith bis weaponi! in hi0 hvidi, A» the ship 
careers in fearful singleneai throngh the soUtudef of oc^^; — 
as the bird minglei among cloudp, and storzua, wd yripgs it« 
way, amere speck, across thepathlessfieldsofair; — so the 
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Indian holds his coninse} rilenty soUtary, but undaunted, 
tlirpy^h the bo^&dleas bo^ppgi of t^he wildenxe^. HU ezpedi- 
tipfwi inskj yie i^ distance afi4 dafiger wiib ti^e pilgrimage of 
t]^ deTot^e, pr the cru^^i^ pf Üie km^t-efncßiq^ He tra- 
verses Vii^tt for^tsi e:9:posed ^ jt)«ei hi^rds of huüy »idpaec», 
oflurkip^enomies^ ^pipjipgfao^a^ Sj^on^yll^^i tbose 
great jjj+aud ^ißft?» ß^ m ob^t^-ole^ U> hiii f^w^Wä«? i» ^ 
H^t canoß pf \>t^X bß ^QJ^^ H^ ^ featiief:. o^ theif wf^ves, 
^^ äi^f witb .ihe swiftaess pf «a ^jrpv, fpwn tbe roaring 
r ajpidi^f of tbe ;i;iyje|r. Hi^ 7^ i^ubid^tence k «^f^tcbed 0:om the 
TDxiai Qf toU $ui^ perilL }B[e j^fiii^i^ )^ ^^<^4 1>7 tb^ bar4s1up and 
d^tfiger» jpf tbe qbase; he linr^^p^ binaself ia Ijbt^ »ppiu pf tbe 
bear^ th^ p^tber, and tkß j^v^SslOf a^ ^Jleeps an^ppg the 
thunders of tiie oataract 

No bero of ancient or modern dajs can snipass t^ljipl^dian 
in bis lofty contempt of death, and the fortitude with which be 
Bustains its cruellest Snfiiction. Indeed we bere bebold bim 
rinng Buperior to tiiie white man, in conseqaenee of bis pecu- 
liar edueation. Tbe latter xiisbes to ^erions deatb at the 
cannon's month; tbe fonn» calmlj oontemplates its ap- 
proach, and triamphantij äidores it, amidst the yaried to]> 
ments of sorroupdwg foes j^d the prptr^pted a^nies of fire« 
Hp ereil t^eß a prid^ in tauntjng hip perseei^tors, and pro- 
yokiog ^eir inj^enuity of torture ; and i»f> the dey ovury^i^ fi»mß9 
prejr ojx hi? yeiy yitWi »»4 Ü^e fle»h BhJi^k8 from the sjnew», 
be raiai^ W W 9Q^^ pf tximqapby breathipg the de:ß(ancp of an 
unpp^^ere4 heart; and inyokiag tbe spiplt? of bi^ fath^ tp 
witnesf that bp die^ withwt a groan» 

Notwithstaadiiig the oblo^uj ifi^ ^bicb thp p^y bisto- 
rianß bj^ye oyersbadpiypd the Käiff^ptei^ of tt^p UA^oxtunate 
natiyQ9* iK>me bngbt gjeam» xitccsk9ip«*ll7 brp^ thxojjgh, 
which titiroiy i^ de^ee pf Jü^etancbpl^ ]jxetcQ pi\ their fnemories* 
FßjfiU are pcp^^ippallj to be met withi in the mde an^Late of the 
ea^tem pjrpyinces , which, thpugh icepoided yrb^ the polpuzing 
of prejudipe ßfi^ bigptzy, jet .apeak fbr themselyes; amd will 
be dwelt pn with applau&e and sympatbj, ^ben prejudlce ^hall 
baye paased awaj. 
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In one of the earlj nairatives of the Indian wars in New 
England, there is a touching accoont of the desolation cairied 
into the tribe of the Pequod Indians. Humanity shrinks from 
the cold-blooded detail of indiscriminate butcheiy. In one 
place we read of the suipriBal of an Indian fort in the night, 
when the wigwams were wrapped in flames, and the miBerable 
inhabitants shot down and slain in attempting to escape , *^ all 
beiag despatched and ended in the course of an hour." After 
a series of edmUar transactionsy '^our soldiers/' as the histo- 
rian piously observes, '^ being resolved hy God's assistance to 
make a final destniction of them," the unhappj savages being 
hunted from their homes and fortresses , and pursued with fire 
and sword , a scanty but gallant band , the sad remnant of the 
Pequod wairiors, with &eir wives andchildren, tookrefiige 
in a swamp. 

Buming with Indignation, and rendered sullen by despair, 
with hearts bursting with grief at the destniction of their 
tribe, and spirits galled and sore at thefancied ignominjof 
their defeat , they refdsed to ask their lives at the hands of an 
insolting foe, and prefeired death to Submission. 

As the night drew on they were surrounded in their dismal 
retreat, so as to render escape impracticable. Thus situated, 
their enemy ^'plied them with shot all the time, by which 
means many were kiUed and buried in the mire.*' In the dark- 
uess and fog that preceded the dawn of day some few broke 
through the besiegers and escaped into the woods: '*the rest 
were Icft to the conquerors , of which many were killed in the 
swamp, like sullen dogs who would rather, in their self-willed- 
ncss and madness, sit still and be shot through, or cut to 
pieccs ,** than implore for mercy. When the day broke upon 
this handful of forlom but dauntless spirits, the soldiers, we 
are told, entering the swamp, "saw seyeial heaps of them 
sitting close together, upon whom they discharged their 
pieces, laden with ten or twelve pistol bullets at a time; 
putting the muzzles of their pieces under the boughs, within 
a few yards of them; so as, besides those that were fouud 
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dead, mtaxy more were killed and raiik into the mire, and 
never were minded more hj &iend or foe." 

Can any one read tlüs piain nnyanuBhed tale without 
admiring the stem resolntion, the unbending pride, the lofti« 
ness of spirit, that seemed to nerve the hearts of these seif« 
taoght heroes, and to raise them above the instinctive feelings 
of human natore? When the Gauls laid waste the dij of 
Borne, they fonnd the Senators clothed in their robes, and 
seated with stem tranquillity in their corole chain; in this 
manner they soffered death without resistance or eren sup- 
plication. Such conduet was, in them, applauded as noble 
and magnanimous; in the hapless Indians it was reviled as 
obstinate and sullen* How tnalj are we the dupes of show 
and circumstance ! How different is virtue , clothed in purple 
and enthroned in State, from yirtue naked and destitute, and 
perishing obscurely in a wildemess ! 

But I forbear to dwell on these gloomj pictures. The 
eastem tribes have long since disappeared; tiie forests that 
sheltered them have been laid low, and scarce any traces re- 
main of them in the thickly-settled states of New England, 
excepting here and there tiie Indian name of a village or a 
stream. And such must sooner or later be the fate of those 
other tribes which skirt the frontiers, and have oecasionally 
been inveigled ftom their forests to mingle in the wars of white 
men. In a little while, and they will go the way that their 
brethren have gone before. The few hordes whidi still linger 
about the shores of Huron and Superior, and the tributary 
streams of the Mississippi, will share the fate of those tribes 
that once spread over Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
lorded it along the proud banks of the Hudson; of that 
gigantio race said to have eiisted on the borders of the Sus- 
quehanna; and of those yarious nations that flourished about 
the Patowmac and the Bappahanoc, and that peopled the 
forests of the rast yalley of Shenandoah. They will vanish 
like a vapour from the ^ce of the earth; their very history 
will be lost in forgetfulness; and '*the places that now know 
them will know them no more for erer." Or if, perchaaoe| 

The Sketch Book. " ^9 
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some dubious memorial of tiiem shonld sumye the lapee of 
time, it may be in ihe romantic dreams of the poet, to people 
in imagination his glades and groves, like the f auns and satyn 
and sylran deities of antiquity. But should he Tenture upoa 
the dark etory of their vnrongs and wretchednesB; ahould he 
teil how they were invaded, eoimpted, despoiled; driven firom 
their native abodes and the sepulöhres of their fathem; himted 
like wild beasts about the eaxth ; and sent down with liolence 
and buteheiy to the grave: posterily wül either tum witii 
horror and incredolity from the tale, or blush with Indignation 
at the inhmnanity of thenr forefalJien. — "We ate driven 
back,'* said an old warrior, ''until we can retreat no further — 
oor hatchets are broken, onr bowB are snapped, oor fires are 
nearly eztingoished — a little longer and the white man wül 
cease to persecute us — for we shall cease to exist l * 
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PHILIP OF POKANOKET. 

▲JH moiAN HBUOnU 



As monumental bronze unohanged bis look: 
A soul that pity toucb'd, but never sbook : 
Train*d from bis tree-rock'd cradle to bis bier, 
'Die fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive — fearing but the sbame of fear — 
A stoio of tbe woods — a man witbout a tear. 

Campbbli.. 

It is to be regretted tbat ibose early writers, wbo treated 
of tbe discovery and settlement of Ameiica, bave not giyen us 
more particular and candid accounts of ihe remarkable cba- 
racters tbat fiourished in sayage Hfe. Tbe scanty anecdotes 
wbicb bave reacbed us are füll of pecoliarity and interest; 
tbey fomisb na mtb nearer glimpses of buman nature, and 
sbow wbat man is in a comparatively primitive state, and 
wbat be owes to civilization. Tbere ia sometbing of tbe 
charm of discovery in ligbting upon tbese wild and unexplored 
tracks of buman natore; in witnessing, as it were, tbe native 
growtb of moral sentiment; and perceiving tbose generous 
and romantic qualities wbicb bare been artificially cnltivated 
by Society ) yegetating in spontaneous bardibood and rüde 
magnificence» 

In civilized lifo, wbere tbe bappiness, and indeed abnost 
the existence of man depends so mucb upon tbe opinion of bis 
fellowmen, be is constantly aeting a studied part Tbe bold 
and pecnliar traits of native cbaracter are refined away, or 
softciöed down by the levelling infiuence of wbat is termed 
good-breeding; and be practises so many petty deceptions, 

18* 
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and affects bo m&ay generous Bentiments, for the purposes of 
popularity, that it is difficult to distiBgoish his real from his 
artificial character. The Indian, on tiie contrary, free from 
the reBtraintB and refinements of polished life, and, in a great 
degree, aBolitaiyand independentbeing, obejBthe impalBes 
of hiB indination or the dictateB of his judgment ; and thns the 
attributes of hiB nature, being freelj indulged, grow singly 
great and striking. Society is like a lawn, where every rongh- 
nesB is smoothed, eveiy Inramble eradicated, and where the 
eye is delighted by the smiling verdure of a yelvet surface ; he^ 
howerer, who would study natore in its wildness and variety, 
mnst plunge into the forest, mnst explore the glen , mnst stem 
the torrent, and dare the predpice. 

These reflections arose on casoally looking through a 
volume of early colonial history, wherein are recorded, with 
great bittemess, the outrages of the Indians, and their wars 
with the Bettlers of New England. It is painfnl to perceive, 
even from these partial narratiTes, how tiie footBt^s 6f civi- 
lization may be traced in the blood of the aborigines; how 
easily the colonists were moved to hostility by the lost of con- 
qnest; how merciless and extenninating was their war£are. 
The imagination sbrinks at the idea, how many inteliectoal 
beings were hunted from the earth!, how many brave and 
noble hearts, of nature's Sterling coinage, were broken down 
and trampled in the dustl 

Such was the fate of Philip of Pokahoxxt, an Indian war» 
rior, whose name was once a terror throughout Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. He was the most distinguished of a number 
of contemporary Sachems who reigned over thePequods, the 
Narrhagansets, the Wampanoags, and the other Eastem 
tribes, at the time of the first settlementof New England; a 
band of native untaught heroes, who made the most generous 
stmggle of which human nature is capable; fighting to the 
last gasp in the cause of their countiy, without a hope of 
victory or a thought of renowu. Worthy of an age of poetry, 
and fit subjects for local stoiy and romantic fiction, they have 
left Bcarcdy any authentic traces on the page of histoiy, 
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bnt stalk, like gigantio^ shadows, in the dim twilight of 
tradition. 

When the pilgriou, as the Pljmouth Bettlers are called by 
their descendants, first took refage on the shores of the New 
World, irom the religiouB persecations of the Old , their sitaa- 
tion was to the last degree gloomy and dlsheartening. Few in 
numberi and that nomber rapidly perishing away throogh 
sicknesB and hardships; surrounded bj a howling wildemess 
and savage tribes; ezposed to the rigours of an almost aretic 
winter and the vicissitudes of an ever-shifting cHmate; their 
minds were filled with dolefiil forebodings, and nothing pre- 
aerved them from sinking into despondency but the strong 
excitement of religious enthnsiasm. In this forlom Situation 
they were visited by Massasoit, chief Sagamore of the Wam- 
panoags, a powerfol chief, who reigned over a great extent of 
conntry* Listead of taking advantage of the scanty nomber 
of the strangers, and expelüng them from his territories into 
which they had intruded, he seemed at once to conceive for 
them a generous friendship, and extended towards them the 
rites of primitive hospitality. He came early in the spring to 
their settlement of New Plymonth, attended by amere band- 
ful of followers; entered into a solemn league of peace and 
amity ; sold them a portion of the soil, and promised to secure 
for äiem the good-will of his savage aUies. Whatever may 
be Said of Indian perfidy, it is certain that the integrity and 
good faith of Massasoit have never been impeached. He con- 
tinued a firm and magnanimous friend of the white men; suf- 
fering them to extend their possessions and to strengthen 
themselves in the land; and betraying no jealousy of their 
increasing power and prosperity. Shortly before his death 
he came onoe more to New Pl3nnonth, with his son Alexander, 
for the purpose of renewing the covenant of peace, and of 
aecoring it to his posterity. 

At this Conference he endeayonred to protect the religion 
of his forefathers from the encroaching zeal of the missiona- 
ries; and stipulated that no further attempt should be made to 
4raw off his pcople from their ancient faith: but, finding the 
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English obstinatelj opposed to anj such condition, he mildly 
relSiquished the demand. Almost the last act of bis Mfe was 
to brmg bis two sons, Alexander and Philip (as they had been 
named by the English), to the residence of a principal settler ; 
reconunending matual kindness and confidence; and entreat- 
ing that the same love and amity which had eiisted between 
the white men and himself might be contmued afterwards with 
bis childreni The good old Sachem died in peace, and -was 
happily gathered to bis fathers before soirow came upon bis 
tribe; bis cbildren remained behind to ezperience the ingra- 
titude of white men. 

His eldest son, Alexander, succeeded bim. He was of a 
quick and impetuous temper, and proudly tenacions of bis 
hereditary rights and dignity. The IntrosiTe policy and dicta- 
torial conduet of the strangers excited his Indignation; and he 
beheld with uneasiness tiieir exterminatmg wars with the 
neighbouring tribes. He was doomed soon to ineur their hos- 
tility, being accosed of plotting with the Narrbagansets to 
rise agamst the English and diive them from the land. It is 
impossible to say whether this accusation was warranted by 
facts, or was grounded on mere suspicions* It is evident, 
boweyer, by Üie violent and overbearing measores of the 
settlers, that they had by this time begun to feel conscious of 
the rapid increase of their power, and to grow barsh and in- 
considerate in their treatment of the natives. They de« 
spatched an armed force to seize at once upon Alexander, and 
to bring bim before their court. He was traeed to bis wood- 
land haunts, and surprised at a bunting-bouse, where he was 
reposing with a band of bis fbllowers, unarmed, after the teils 
of the diase. The suddenness of his arrest, and the outrage 
offered to his sovereign dignity, so preyed upon the irasdble 
feeÜngs of this proud savage, as to throw bun into a raging 
fever: be was permitted to retum bomOi on condition of send- 
ing bis son as a pledge for bis re-appearance ; but the blow he 
had received was fatal, and before he reached bis bome he feil 
a viotim to the agonies of a wounded spirit. 

The successor of Alexander was Metamocet, or King 
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Philip, as he was called by the setüeis, on acconnt of his lofty 
spirit and ambitious temper. These, together with his well- 
kQOwn energy and enterprise, had rendered him an object of 
great jealousy and apprehension, and he was aoensed of 
having always cherished a secret and implacable hostility 
tawards the whites. Such may veiy probably, and yery 
naturally, haye been the case. He considered them as origin- 
ally bat mere intruders into the country, who had presmned 
upon indnlgence, and were eztending an inflnenoe baneful to 
savage life. He saw the whole race of his countrymen melting 
before them firom the face of the earth; their territories 
slipping from their hands, and their tribes becoming feebie, 
scattered, and dependent It may be said that the soil was 
originally pnrchased by the settlers; but who does not know 
the natore of Indian pnrchases, in the early periods of colo- 
nization? The Enropeans always made thrifty bargains 
through their superior adroitness in traffic; and Üiey gained 
vast accessions of temtory, by easily provpked hostilities. 
An uncultivated savage is nerer a nice enquirer into the re- 
finements of law, by which an injnry may be gradually and 
legally inflicted. Leading facts are all by which he judges; 
and it was enough for Philip to know that before the intrusion 
of the Enropeans his countrymen were lords of the soil, and 
that now they were becoming vagabonds in the land of their 
fathers. 

Bat whatever may have been his feelings of general hos- 
tility, and his particular Indignation at the treatment of his 
brotiier, he suppressed them for the present; renewed the 
contract with the settlers; and resided peaceably for many 
years at Pokanoket, or, as it was called by the English, Mount 
Hope, * the andent seat of dominion of his tribe. Snspicions, 
howeyer, which were at first bat yagae and indefinite, began 
to acquire form and substance; and he was at length charged 
with attempting to instigate the yarious eastem tribes to rise 
at OBce, and, by a simoltaneous effort, to throw off the yoke of 

* Now Bristol, Rhode Island. 
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their oppressors. It is difficult at this distant period to assign 
the proper credit due to these early accusations agaLost ti^e 
Indians. There was a proneness to sospicion, and an aptness 
to acts of Tiolence, on the part of the whites, that gare weight 
and importance to every idle tale. Informers abonnded 
where tale-hearing met with conntenance and reward; and 
the sword was readily unsheathed when its succeso was cer< 
tain, and it carved out empire. 

The only positive evidence on record against Philip is the 
accusation of one Sausaman , a renegado Ihdian, whose na- 
tural cunning had been quickened hy a partial education 
which he had received among the settlers. He changed his 
faith and his allegiance two or three times, with a facility that 
evinced the looseness of his principles. He had acted for 
some time as Philipps eonfidential secretary and counsellor, 
and had enjoyed his bounly and protection. Finding, how« 
ever, that the douds of adversity were gathering round his 
patron, he abandoned his servier and went over to the white»; 
and, in order to gain their fayour, charged his former bene- 
factorwith plotting against their safety. Arigorous investiga« 
tion took place. Philip and several of his subjects submitted 
to be examined, but nothing was proved against them. The 
settlers, howerer, had nowgone toofar toretract; theyhad 
prevlously determined that Philip was a dangerous neigh- 
bour ; they had publicly evinced their distrust ; and had done 
enough to ensure his hostility; according, therefore, to the 
usual mode of reasoning in Üiese cases, his destruction had 
become necessary to Iheir security. Sausaman, the trea* 
cheroos informer, was shorüy afber found dead in a pond, 
having fallen a Tictim to the vengeance of his tribe. Three 
indians, one of whom was a friend and counsellor of Philip, 
were apprehended and tried, and, on the testimony of one 
very questionable witness, were condemned and execated as 
the murderers* 

This treatment of his subjects and ignominious punish- 
ment of his friend outraged the pride and exasperated the 
passions of Philip. The holt which had fallen thus at his 
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reiy feei awakened him to the gathering storm, and he de« 
tennined to tmst himself no longer in the power of the white 
men. The fate of his insnlted and broken-hearted brother 
still rankled in his mind ; and he had a fnrther waming in the 
tragical stoiy of Miantonimo, a great Sachem of the Nar* 
rhagansets, who, after manfally facing his aecosen before a 
tribnnal of the colonists, ezcnlpating himself from a Charge of 
conspiracy, and reeeiving assnrances of amity, had been 
perfidionsly despatched at their instigation. Philip , there« 
fore, gathered his fighting men about him; persuaded all 
strangers that he could to join his canse; sent the women and 
children to the Narrhagansets for safety; and wherever he 
appeared was oontmuaUy sarroonded hy\L^ warnon. 

When the two parties were thos in a state of distnist and 
Irritation, the least spark was suffident to set them in a flame. 
The Indians, having weapons in their hands, grew mischie- 
vous, and committed yarious petty depredations. Inoneof 
their maraudings a warrior was fired npon and killed by a 
settler. This was the signal for open hostilities; the Indians 
pressed to revenge the death of their comrade, and the alarm 
of war resounded through the Plymouth colony* 

In the early chronicles of these dark and melancholy times 
we meet with many indications of the diseased state of the 
public mind. The gloom of religious abstraction, and the 
wildness of their Situation, among trackless forests and sarage 
tnbes, had disposed the colonists to superstitious fancies, and 
had fiUed their imaginations with the frightfal chimeras of 
witchcraft and spectrology, They were much given also to a 
belief in omens. The troubles with Philip and his Indians 
were preceded, we are told, by a yariety of those awful wam- 
ings which forerun great and public csdamities. The perfect 
form of an Indian bow appeared in the air at New Plymouth, 
which was looked upon % the inhabitants as a '^prodigiouB 
apparition«'* At Hadley, Northampton, and other towns in 
their neighbonrhood, '^was heard thereportof a great piece 
of ordnance, with a shaking of the earth and a considerable 
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ecbo.*' * Others were alanned on a still Bonshine mornixig by 
the discharge of guns and muskets; bullets seemed to whistle 
past them, and the noise of dnuns resounded in the aar, 
Beemmg to pass away to the westward; others fancied that 
they heard tiie galloping of hones over their heads; and cer- 
tain monstrous births which took place about the time filled 
the superstitioas in some towns with doleful forebodings. 
Many of these portentous sights and sounds may be ascribed 
to natural phenomena; to the northem lights which occor 
vividly in those latitüdes; the meteors which explode in the 
air ; Ihe casual rashing of a blast throngh the top branches of 
the forest ; the crash of fallen trees or diisraptared rocks ; and 
to those other unooath sounds and echoes which will some- 
times strike the ear so strangely amidst the profound stillness 
of woodland solitudes. These may have starÜed some me- 
lancholy imaginations, may have been exaggerated by the 
love for the marvellous, and listened to with tibiat avidity with 
which we devour whatever is fearfnl and mysterious. The 
universal currency of these superstitious fancies, and the 
grave record made of them by one of the leamed men of the 
day, are strongly oharacteristic of the times. 

The nature of the contest that ensued was such as too 
often distinguishes the warfare between civilized men and 
savages. On the part of the whites it was conducted with 
superior skill and success; but with a wastefulness of the 
blood, and a disregard of the natural rights of their an- 
tagonists; on the part of the Indians it was waged with the 
desperation of men fearless of death, and who had nothing 
to expect from peace, but humiliation, dependence, and 
decay. 

The events of the war are transmitted to us by a worthy 
clergyman of the time; who dwells with horror and indigna- 
tion on every hostile act of the Indians, howeyer justifiable, 
whilst he mentions with applause the most sanguinaiy atroci- 
ties of the whites. Philip is reviled as a murderer and a 

* The Key. Inerease Mather^s HUtoiy. 
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traitor; without consideriug that he was a true-bom prince, 
gallanüy fighting at the head of his sabjects to avenge the 
wrongs of his family; to retrieve the tottering power of his 
llae; and to deliver his native land £rom the oppression of 
usnrping strangers. 

The project of a wide and simnltaneous revolt, if snch had 
really been foimed, was worthy of a capacions mind; and, 
had it not been prematorely discovered, might have been 
overwhehning in its conseqnences. The war that actnally 
broke out was but a war of detail ; a mere succession of casual 
exploits and nnconnected enterprises. Still it sets forth the 
military genios and daring prowess of Philip; and wherever, 
in the prejudiced and passionate narrations that have been 
given of it, we can arrive at simple facts, we find him dis- 
plajing a vigoroas mind; a fertility in expedients; a contempt 
of suffering and hardship ; and an imconquerable resolutiou, 
that command our sympaüiy and applaose, 

Driven firom bis patemal domains at Monnt Hope, he 
threw himself into l^e depths of those vast and trackless 
forests that skirted the setüements, and were almost imper- 
vioos to anything but a wild beast or an Indian. Here he 
gatheredtogether his forces, like thestorm accmnulating its 
Stores of mischief in the bosom of the thunder-cloud, and 
wonld snddenly emerge at a time and place least ezpected, 
carrying havoc and dismay into the villages. There were now 
and then indications of these impending ravages, that filled 
the minds of the colonists with awe and apprehension. The 
report of a distant gon woold perhaps be heard from the 
solitary woodland, where there was known to be no white 
man; the cattle which had been wandering in the woods 
would sometimes retom home wounded; or an Indian or two 
would be Seen lurking abont the skirts of the forests , and 
snddenly disappearing; as the lightning will sometimes be 
seen playing silently abont the edge of the doud that is brew- 
ing up the tempest 

Thongh sometimes pursned, and even srnroonded by the 
settLen , yet Philip as often escaped ahnest miraculondy from 
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their toils, aiid plunging into the wfldemess wonld be lost to 
all searoh or inqnixyf until he again emeiged at Bome tu 
distant quartery laying the coontiy desolate. Axnong his 
strong-holds, were the gzeat swamps or morassesy which 
eztend in some parts of New England ; composed of loose bogs 
ofdeep blackmnd; perplexed with thickets, brambles^ rank 
weedsy the shattered and mouldering tronks of fallen trees, 
and overshadowed hy lugubrions hemlocks. The oneertain 
footing and the tangled mases of these shagged wflds rendei 
them almost impracticable to the white man, thongh the 
Indian conld thrid their labyrinths with the agility of a deer. 
Into one of these, the great swamp of Pocasset Neck, was 
PhiHp once driven with a band of his foUowers. The Engliah 
did not dare to pnrsue him, fearing to venture into these dark 
and frightfol recesses, where thej ndght perish in fena or 
mixy pits, or be shot down by lurldng foes. They therefore 
invested the entrance to the neck, and began to bnüd a 
fort, with the thonght of starving out the foe; but Philip 
and his wairiors wafted themselves on a raft over an arm of 
the sea, in the dead of night, leaving the women and chüdren 
behind; and escaped away to the westward, kindling the 
flames of war among the tribes of Massachusetts and the 
Nipmnck countrj, and threatening the colonj of Connecticut 
In this way Philip became a theme of uniyersal apprehenr 
sion. The mystexj in which he was enveloped ezaggeraied 
his real terrors. He was an evil that walked in darkness; 
whose Coming none could foresee, and against which none 
knew when to be on the alert The whole countxy aboanded 
with mmours and alarms. PhUip seemed almost possesaed of 
ubiquity; for, in whatever part of the widely-eztended kon- 
tier an irruption from the forest took place, Philip was said 
to be its leader, Many superstitious notions also were cir^ 
culated conceming him. He was said to deal in necromaacy, 
and to be attended by an old Indian witch or prophetess, 
whom he consulted, and who assisted him by her ehaims and 
incantations. This indeed was frequently the case with In- 
dian Chiefs; either through their own credulity, or to act 
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npon that of their foUowen : and ihe inflnence of the prophet 
and the dreamer over Indian suBperstition has beoi fiiUy 
evidenced in recent instances of savage warf are. 

At the time that Philip effected his escape from Pooasset, 
his fortones were in a desperate condition. Hi8*!foiceB had 
been thinned hj repeated fights, and he had lost ahnest the 
whole of his resonrces. In this time of advendtj he found a 
faithfol Mend in Canonchet, chief Sachem of all the Nairha* 
gansets. He was the son and heir of Miantonimo , the great 
Sachem, who, as' already mentioned, after an hononrable 
acquittal of the chan^e of conspixacy, had been privately put 
to death at the perfmous instigations of the settlers. ^^He 
was the heir,** says he old chronicler, ^'of all his father*s pride 
and insolence, as well as of his malice towards the EngUsh:** 
— he certainlj was the heir of his insolts and iignries, and the 
legitimate avenger of his murder. Though he had forbome 
to take an active part in this hopeless war, yet he recelved 
Philip and his broken forces with open arms; and gare 
them most generous conntenance and snpport This at onee 
drew npon him the hostility of the English; and it was de* 
termined to strike a signal blow that should inyolve both the 
Sachems in one common min. A great force was, therefore, 
gathered together £rom Massachusetts, Plymonth, and Con- 
necticut, and was sent into the Narrhaganset conntry in the 
depth of Winter, when the swamps, being frozea and leafless, 
oould be trayersed with comparative facility, and would 
no longer afford dark and impenetrable fastnesses to the 
Indians. 

Apprehensive of attack, Canonchet had conveyed the 
greater part of his stores, together with the old, the infirm, 
Üie women^ and children of his tribe, to a streng fortress; 
where he and Philip had likewise drawn up the flower of their 
forces. This fortress, deemed by the Indians impregnable, 
was sitnated upon a rising mound or kind of island, of five 
or six acres, inthemidstof aswamp; it was constarncted with 
B degree of judgment and skill vasüj superior to what is 
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osuallj displayed in Indlan fortification, and indicative of the 
martial genius of these two chieftaiiia* 

Guided by a renegado Indian, the English penetrated 
tbrough Deccmber snows to tbis strong-hold, and came upon 
the garrison hj siuprise. The fight was fierce and tamnltuons. 
The assailants were repulsed in their first attack , and several 
of their bravest officera were shot down in the act of stonning 
the fortress sword in band. The assanlt was renewed with 
greater success. A lodgment was efi^cted. The Indiana were 
driven from one post to another. They disputed their gronnd 
incbbyincb, fighting with the fiiry of despair. Most oftheb 
veterans were cut to pieces; and after a long and bloody 
battle, Philip and Canonchet, with a handfiil of sorviving 
warriors, retreated from the fort, and took refuge in the 
tbickets of the surrounding forest 

The yictors set fire to tihe wigwams and the fort ; the whole 
was soon in a blaze ; many of the old men, the women, and the 
children perished in the fiames. Tbis last outrage overcame 
even the stoicism of the savage. The neighbouring woods 
resounded with the yells of rage and despair, uttered by the 
fiigitive warriors as they beheld the destmction of their 
dwellings, and heard the agonizing eries of their wives and 
offspring. "The bnming of the wigwams,*' says a contem- 
porary writer, "the shrieks and eries of the women and 
children, and the yelling of the warriors, exhibited a most 
horrible and affecting scene , so that it greatly moved some of 
the soldiers." The same writer cantiously adds , " they were 
in rmich douht then, and afterwards seriously enquired, wbetber 
bnming their enemies aiive could be consistent with bu- 
manity, and the benevolent principles of the GospeL*' * 

The fate of the brave and generous Canonchet ia wortby 
of particalar mention: the last scene of his life is ono of the 
neblest instances on record of Indian magnanimity« 

Broken down in his power and resources by tbis signal 
defeat, yet faithful to his ally and to the hapless caose which 

• MS. of the Rev. W. Wruggles. 
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he had espoused, he rejected all overtures of peace, offered on 
condition of betraTing Philip and his foUowers, and deciared 
that ^' he would fight it out to the last man rather than become 
a servant to the English." His home being destrojed; his 
countty harassed and laid waste hj the incimionB of the eon* 
querors; he was obliged to wander away to the banks of the 
Connecticut; where he formed a rallying point to the whole 
bodj of westem Lidians , and laid waste several of the English 
Settlements. 

Early in the spring he departed on a haiardoos ezpedition, 
with onlj thirty ehosen men, to penetrate to Seaconck, in the 
vicinity of Moont Hope^ and procore seed-oom to plant for 
the sustenance of his troops. This little band of adTentnrers 
had passed safely through thePequod coimtry, and were in 
the c^ntre of the Narrhaganset, resting at some wigwams near 
Pawtacket river , when an alann was given of an appioaching 
enemy. Having bat seyen men by him at the time, Oanonchet 
despatehed two of them to the top ofaneighbonringhill, to 
bring intelligence of the f oe. 

Panic-struck by the appeaiance of a troop of English and 
Indians rapidly adyancing , they fled in breaäiless tecror past 
their chiefäun, without stopping to inform him of the danger. 
Canonchet seat another scout who did the sama He tiben 
sent two more , one of whom , hunying back in oonftudon and 
afi&ight^ told him that the whole British army was at band. 
Canonchet saw there was no choice bat immediate flight. He 
attempted to escape roond the hill, bat was perceiyed and 
hoüy porsoed by tiie hostile Indians and a few of the fleetest 
of the EngUsh. Finding the swiltest puisaer elose apon his 
heels , he threw <^, first his blanket, then bis silver-iaeed coat 
and belt of peag, by which his enemies knew him to be Ca- 
nonchet, and redoubled the eagemess of poisoit 

At length, in dashing through the river, his footslipped 
apon a stone, and he feil so deep as to wet his gon. This 
acddent so strack him with despair, that, as he afterwazds 
eonfessed , '< his heart and his bowels tamed within him , and 
he became like a rotten stick, yoid of strength.** 
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To such a degree was he mmeiTed, that, being seized by a 
Pequod Indian within a short diBtance of the river , he made 
no resistance, thongh a man of great vigour of body and bold* 
ness of heart Bot on being made prisoner the whole pride of 
hisBpiritarosewithmhim; and from ihat moment, we find, in 
ihe anecdotes given by his enemies, notfaing bat repeated 
flashes of elerated and prince-like heroism« Bdng questioned 
by one of the English wfao fint came up wHh him, and who 
had not attained his twenty-second year, the prond-hearted 
warrior , looking with lofty contempt upon his youthfdl coun- 
tenance, replied, ^^Youareachild — yon cannot anderstand 
matters of war — let yonr brother or your chief come — him 
willlanswer." 

Thoügh repeated offers were made to him of his lifo, on 
condltion of submitting with his nation to the English , yet he 
rejected them with disdain, and refased to send any proposals 
of the kind to the great body of his subjects; saying, ti&at he 
knew none of them would oomply • Being reproached with his 
breach of faith towards the wMtes; his boast that he would 
not deliver up a Wampanoag, nor the paiing of a Wam- 
panoag*s naü; and bis threat that he woiüd bnm the English 
alive in their honses ; he disdained to justiiy himself , haughtily 
answering that others were as forwajrd for the war as himself, 
^^ and he desired to hear no more thereof." 

So noble and nnshaken a spirit, so tnie a fidelity to his 
cause and bis friend, might have tonched the feelings of the 
generous and the brave: bnt Canonchet was an Indian; a 
being towards whom war had no conrtesy , hmnanity no law, 
religion no compassion — he was condemned to die. The last 
woids of his that are reoorded are worthy the greatness of his 
sonL When sentence of death was passed upon him, he ob- 
served *' that he liked it well, for he should die before his heart 
was soft, or he had spoken anything unworthy of himself.** 
His enemies gave him tiie death of a soldier, for he was ahoi at 
Stonington, by three young Sachems of bis own rank. 

The defeat at the Narrhaganset fortress, and the death of 
Canonchet, were fatal blows to the fortunes of King Philip. 
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He made an iuefifectual attempt to raise a head of war, hj 
stirring up theMoliawks to take arms: bat though possessed 
of the native talents of a 8tatesman,lus arts were counteracted 
hy the snperfor arts of his enlightened enemies, and the terror 
of their warlike skill began to subdue the resolution of the 
neighbouring tribes. The nnfortnnate chieftain saw himself 
daily stripped of power, and his ranks rapidly thinning aroond 
bim. Some were subomed bj the whites; others feil victims 
to banger and fatigae, and to the freqaent attacks by whicb 
they were harassed. His stores were all captored ; his chosen 
friends were swept away from before his eyes; his unde was 
shot down by his side; his sister was carried into captivity; 
and in one of his narrow escapes he was compelied to leave hin 
beloved wife and only son to the mercy of the enemy. "His 
rain,** says the historian, "being thas gradaally carried on, 
his misery was not prevented, bat aagmented thereby : being 
himself made acqnainted with the sense and experimentid 
feeling of the captivity of his children, loss of friends, slaaghter 
ofhissabjects, bereavementof allfanulyrelations, and being 
stripped of all ontward comforts, before his own life shoold bo 
taken away." 

To fill ap the measore of his misfortanes, his own followers 
began to plot against his life, that by sacrificing him they 
might purchase dishonourable safety. Throagh treachery a 
nnmber of his fiEuthfol adherents, the sabjeets of Wetamoe, an 
Indian princess of Pocasset, a near kinswoman and con- 
federate of Philip, were betrayed into the hands of the enemy. 
Wetamoe was among them at the time, and attempted to 
make her escape by crossing a neighbonring river: either 
cxhaosted by swimming, or starved with cold and banger, she 
was foond dead and naked near the water side. Bat perse- 
cntion ceased not at the grave. Even death, the re^e of the 
wretched , where the wicked commonly cease from troubling, 
was no protection to this oatcast femde, whose great crime 
was afifectionate fidelity to her kinsman and her friend. Her 
corpse was the objcet of nnmanly and dastardly vengeance; 
the head was severed from the body and set npon a pole , and 

The Sketch Book. 19 
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was thuB exposed at Tannton^ to the view of her captive tub- 
jects. Thej immediately recogniied the featores of their 
unfortimate queen, and were qq ajfected at this barbarons 
spectacle, that we are tol4 thej broW^ forth into the ^'most 
' horrid and diabolici^ lamentationa.'* 

Howeyer Philip had bpme up iigainst the complicated 
miseries and misfortones that stmro^ndedhim, the l^reachery 
of his foUowers seemed to wiing his heart^ a^d re4uce him to 
despondency. It ifl said that "he never r^'oiced afkerwiM^B, 
nor had s^ccess in any of his designs." The i?pring of hope 
was broken -r- the ardonr of enterprise was e^ti^g1^6l^ed — he 
looked arptuid, §nd aU was danger anddarkness; t^ere was 
no eye to pity, nor any axpa that could bring ^^Uverai^ce. 
With a scanty ba^d pf followers, who still remained trae to his 
desperate fortunes , ifi^ onhappy Philip wax^dered back to the 
vicinity of Mpunt Hope. the i^ndent dwelUng of hifi fathers. 
Here he lurked abont like a spectre, iqnong the 468olated 
scenes of former power and prosperity, now bereft of lipme, of 
family, and friend. Tigere needs no better pictwie of Jiis 
destitute an4 piteons Situation, than thaf fui^ah^ \^j fhe 
homely pen of the chronicler, who is unwanly enlisting the 
feelings of Ihe reader in favonr of the l^apless wairior whoqi he 
reyiles. " Philip," he says, " like a savage wild beast, having 
been hunted by the English force^ through the woods, above a 
hundrßd nules backward and fop^fird, at last wafi driven to 
his own den upon Mount Hppe, where he retire4i with a few 
of his best frienda, into a swamp, which proved l^ut a prison to 
keep him fa4 tili the messengers of deaÖi came l|y divine per- 
mission to execi^te vei^geance npon him.*' 

Eren in this last renige of desperation and despair, a snllen 
grandenr gathers round his memory, We picture hi^i to our- 
selves seated among his care-worp foUowcrs, l)rppding in 
silence over his blasted fortunefii^ ^d acquiring a savage 
sublimitr firom the wildness and drefudnes^ of his lurkii^ 
place. Dpfeated, but not djsmayed --r cruslie4 to the earti^ 
but not hmniliated — he seemed tp grpw n^re baughty 
beneath disaster, i^^^d to experience a fierce satisfaction in 
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dralning tli6 last äiegB of bütemess. Little minds are tamed^ 
and eabdned hj «usfortmie; but gveal minds rise above it. 
Tbe rei^ idea of «nbmission awakened the fory <^f Philip, and 
he smote Uk death one <yf hw followez», who proposed an ezpe- 
dient of peace. The brother of the victini made bis escape, 
and in vevenge betrayed the retreat of bis cbiejBtain. A body 
of white men a&d Indian» were immediat^ly despatched to the 
Bwamp where Philip laj crouchedy glaring with fury and 
despair. Before he was aware of their approach th^ had 
begon to sorroimd him. In a little while he saw five of bis 
trostieBt foUowers laid dead at bis feet; all resistance was 
vain; he roshed forth firom bis covert, and made a headlong 
attempt at escape , bat was shot through the heart by a rene- 
gado Indian of his own nation. 

Such is the scanty story of the brave bat anfortonate Ein g 
Philip; persecated while liying, slandered and dishonoored 
when dead. If , howerer, we consider even the prejadiced 
aneedotes fornished ob by his enemies , we may perceive in 
them traces of an amiable and lofty character safficient to 
awaken lE^mpathy for his fate, and respect for his memory. 
We find that, amidst all the harassing cares and ferocioas 
pasdons of constant warfare, he was alive to tbe softer 
feelings of oonnabial love and patemal tendemess, and to the 
generoos sentiment of friendship. The captivity of his ^'be- 
loyed wife and only son** are mentioned with exoltation as 
caosing bim poignant misery : the death of any near Mend is 
trinmphantly recorded as a new blow on his sensibilities; bat 
the treachery and desertion of many of his followers, in whose 
affections he had confided , is said to bave desolated his heart, 
and to bave bereaved him of aU forther comfort He was a 
patiiot attached to his native soil — a prince tnie to his sab- 
jects, and indignant of their wrongs — a soldier daring in 
battle, firm in adversily, patient of fotigae, of banger, of 
every yariety of bodily soffering, and ready to perish in the 
cause he had espoosed« Proud of heart, and with an on- 
tameable love of nataral liberty, he preferred to enjoy it 
among the beasts of the forests , or in the dismal and famished 
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recesses of swamps and morasBes^rather than bow Ms haxtghty 
spirit to Submission, and live dependent and despisedinthe 
ease and luniry of the settiements, With heroic gnalitjen 
and bold achievements that wonld bave graced a dviÜBed 
warrior , and bave rendered bim tbe theme of the poet and the 
historian, he lived a wanderer and a fugitive in bis native 
land, and went down, like a lonely bark foimdering amid 
darkness and tempest — without a pitying eye to weep hi» 
fall, OT a Mendly hand to record his stniggle. 
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An otd song, made hj an aged old pate, 
Of an old worshipful gentleman who had a great estate, 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter to relieve tbe poor at his gate. 

With an old study fill'd füll of learned old books, 
With an old reverendchaplain, you might know him by his looks, 
With an old buttery-hatch worn quite ofif the hooks, 
And an old kitchen that maintain d half-a-dozen old cooks. 

Likeanoldcourtier, &c. 

Old Song, 

These is no species of hmnour in which the English more 
excel) than that which consista in caricaturing and giving 
hidicrous appellations , or nicknames. In this way the/ haye 
whimsically designated not merely individuals, but nations; 
and, in their fondness fbr pushing a joke, they have not spared 
even themselves. One would think that, in personüying itself, 
a nation would be apt to picture something grand, heroic, and 
imposing; but it is charactezistic of the peeuliar humour of 
the English, and of their love for whatisblunt, comie, and 
familiär, ihat they have embodied their national oddities in 
the figure of a sturdy, corpulent old fellow, with a three- 
comered hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, and stout oaken 
cudgeL Thus they have taken a singular delight in ezhi- 
biting their most private foibles in a laughable point of view; 
and have been so successful in their delineations , that there is 
scarcely a being in actual ezistence more absolutely present 
to the public mind, than that eccentric personage, John Bull. 

Perhaps the continual contemplation of the character thus 
drawn of them has contributed to fix it upon the nation; and 
has thus given reality to what at first may have been painted 
in a great measure from the imagination. Men are apt to 
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I acquire pecnliarities that are oontinually ascribed to them. 
The conunon ordere of English seem wonderfolly captivated 
with the beau iddal which they have f ormed of John Bull , and 
endeavour to act np tö the broad caricatore that is perpetually 
before their eyes. Unluckilj, they sometimes make their 
boasted BuU-ism an apology for their prejudice or grossness; 
and this I have especially noticed among tboie trolj home- 
bred and genuine sons of the boü who haVe never inigrated 
beyond the sound of Bow-bells. If one of these sfhonld be a 
litüe uneouth in speech, and apt to utter hnpertinent tniths, 
he confesses that he is a real John Bull, and always speaks hl« 
mind. If he now and then flies into an nnreasonable burst of 
passion about trifles, he obserres that John Bull is a eholeric 
old blade , but then bis passion is over in a moment, and he 
bears no malice. If he betrays a coarseness oftaste, and an 
insensibUit^ to foreign refinements, he thank. Heav^ fbr his 
ignorance — he is a piain John Ball, uid ha« no reüsh for 
Mppery and knick-knacks« His very proneneas to be gulled 
by strangers, and to pay eztravaganüy for absurditiesj ii 
excused under the plea of miinificeace — for John is alwi^s 
more generous than wise« 

Thus, nnder the name of John BnU, he will eontrive to 
argue every fault into a merit, and will frankly conriet himself 
of being the honestest fellow in existenoe. 

Howeyer little , therefore, the character may hate siiited in 
the first instance, it has gradually adapted itsiäf to the nation, 
or rather they have adapted th^nselves to eaeh other) and a 
stranger, who wishes to study English pöcnliarittes i nuiy 
gather mach yalnable Information from the innumerable 
portraits of John Bull, as ezfaibited in the Windows of the 
caricature-shops. Still, however, he is one ofthose fertile 
hnmorists , that are continually throwing out aew traits ^ and 
presenting different aspects from di£ferent poi&ts of yiew ; and, 
often as he has been described , I cannot resist tiie temptation 
to giye a slight sketch of him, such as he has met my eye. 

John Bull , to all appearance , is a piain downright matter« 
of-fact fellow, with mach less of poetry about him than rieh 
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pTOse. There is little of romance in bis nature, but a vast deal 
of 6trong natutal feeling* He exeels in hnmour more than in 
wit; injollytatherthängay; melancholyrather than morose; 
can eaailj be moved to a sudden tear^ er sttrprised into abroad 
laugh; bat he loathes dentimenti and has no tum for li^^t 
pleasantry. He id a boon companion, if yon aUow him to 
bare hiä humour^ and tö talk abottt himself ; and he will stand 
by a friend in b quarrel » with lif)d and parse , however soundly 
he may be eüdgelled« 

In this last respect , to teil the tmth , he has a propetisity- to 
be Bomewhat too ready. He is a busy-minded personage , who 
thiilks not merely for himself and family^ but for all the 
conntry round, and is most genel^misly dbposed to be every- 
body*8 Champion. He is continoally rolnnteering hb services 
to settie his neighbours* affairs , änd takes it in great dudgeon 
if they engage in any matter of oonsequenee ^thont asking 
his advice ( &ough he seldom engages in any Mendly office of 
the kind without finishing by getting Inio a squdbble with all 
parties , and then railing Utterly ät their ingratittide. He nn- 
luckily to<^ lessdns in his youth in the noble «sience of 
defenee; and having accomplished himself in the nse of bis 
limbs and his weapons , and biecome a perfoet master at boxing 
and oadgel-play, he has had a tronblesome life of it erer süice* 
He cannot hear of a quarrel between the most distant of his 
neighbours^ but he biegins incontinently to fumble with the 
edge of bis cudgel, and eonsider whether his interest or honour 
does not require that he should meddle in the broiL Indeed 
he has extended his relations of pride and policy so eompliBtely 
oTer the whole country, that no event ean take plaee, without 
infringing some of Ids finely-spun Hghts and dignities. 
Couched in his little domain, wiüi these filaments stretching 
forth in eveiy direction, he is like some choleric, bottle-bellied 
old Spider, who has wovon his web orer a whole ehamber , so 
that a fly cannot buzz, nor a breeze blow, without startling his 
repose, and causing him to sally forth wrathfully from his den. 

Though really a good-hearted, good-tempered old fisliow 
at bottom , y et he is singularly fond of being in the midst of 
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contentioa. It is one of his pecnliaiitiesy howeyer, that he 
only relishes the beginning of an affiray : he always goes into 
a fight with alacrity , but comes out of it grambling even -when 
victorious; and thoogh no one fights Trith more obstiiiacyto 
carry a coutested point, yet when the batüe is oyer, and he 
comes to the reconeiliationy he is so much taken up with the 
mere shaking of hands, that he is apt to let his antagonist 
pocket all they have been quarrelling about It is not , there- 
fore, fighting that he ought so much to be onhisgaardagainst, 
as making fnends. It is difficult to cudgel him oat of a 
farthing ; but put him in a good humour, and you may bargain 
him out of aU the money in his pocket He is like one of his 
own shipB, which wül weather Üie roughest storm uninjuied, 
but roll its masts overboard in the sucoeeding calm. 

He is a little fond of plapng the magnifico abroad; of 
pulHng out a long purse ; flinging bis money bravely about at 
bozing matches , horse races , coek fights , and carrying a higb 
head among ^'gentlemen of the fancy;" but immediately 
affcer one of these fits of extravagance, he idll be taken with 
Tiolent quaims of economy ; stop short at the most trivial ex- 
penditure ; talk desperately of being ruined and 'brought upon 
the parish; and, in such moods, will not pay the smaüest 
' tradesman's bill, without yiolent altercation. He is, in fact, 
the most .punctual and discontented paymaster intheworld; 
drawing his coin out of bis breeches pocket with infinite re* 
luctance; paying to the uttermost farthing, but accompanying 
every guinea with a ^x)wl. 

With all his talk of economy, however, he is abountiful 

1^ Provider , and a hospitable housekeeper. H is econom y is of a 

l .whimsical kind, its chief^object being to devise how he may 

( iafford tp. be..@7iarayagantf lor he will begrudge himself a beef- 

stea£ and a pinit of port one day, that he may roast an ox 

whole, broachahogsheadofale, andtreatallhisiieighbonis 

on the next. 

His domestic establishment is enormously expensive: not 
so much £rom any great outward parade, as £rom the great 
eonsumption of solid beef and pudding; the yast number of 
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foUowers he feeds «md dothes; and his singular disposition to 
pay hagely for small s^rTices. He is a most kind and in« 
dulgent master; and, provided his servants humour his pe«> 
coliarities^, flatter hjs vanify a litüe now and then, and do not 
peculate grossly ou him before lüs face, thej may manage him 
to perfection. EverTthiiig that lives on him seems to thrive 
and giow fat. His house-serrants are well paid, and pampered, 
and have UtUe to do. His horses are sleek and lazy, and 
prauce slowlj before his state-cariiage; and his house-dogs 
sleep quietly about the door , and will hardly bark at a honse« 
bre^er. 

His family mansion is an old castellated manor-hoose, grey 
with age., and of a most venerable though weather-beaten ap- 
pearance. It has been baut upon no regulär plan, but is a 
vast accumulation of parts , erected in various tastes and ages. 
The centre beazs evident traces of Saxon architecture, and is 
as solid as ponderoos stone and old English oak can make it 
Like all tfae relics of that style, it is füll of obscnre passages^ 
intricate mazes , and dusky Chambers; and though these have 
been partially lighted up in modern days, yet there are many 
places where you must still grope in the dark. Additions have 
been made to the original edifice itom time to time , and great 
alterations have taken place; tpwers and battlements have 
been erected during war and tumults; wings bullt in timesof 
peace ; and outhouses, lodges, and offices, run up according to 
the whim or convenienceof differentgenerations, untilithas 
become one of the most spacious , rambling tenements imagin« 
able. An entire wing is taken up with the family chapel ; a re- 
verend püe, that must once have been ezceedingly sumptuous, 
and , indeed, in spite of having been altered and sampUfied at 
various periods , has still a look of solemn reiigious pomp. Its 
walls within are stored with the monuments of John*s an*, 
cestors ; and it is snugly fitted up with soft cushions and well-f 
lined chairs, where such of his family as are inelined to churcl]^ 
Services may doze comfortably in the discharge of their duties^ 

To keep up this chapel has cost John much money ; but h^ 
is staunch in Ijiis religion, and piqued in hia zeal, from the 
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eircomitaiico that manj ditBenting ehapeb have been ereetod 
in hifl yieinity^ and sereral of Ms neighb^ttts ^ '^th wfaom he 
haB had quanels, «re strong papists* 

To do tha dtttiea of tbe <^apel he mahifolns, ät a large et- 
peikBe, a piow and pcMy ikaSlf ^ha^lain. He id a moat 
leamed and deeoton« persönage^ and a tmly weli-bred 
Christian, irho ahrayi baela the old gentieman inhiBopiniona, 
Winks discreetly at his Uttle peccadiUoes, rebnkes the children 
when refractoty , and is of greät xuse in ozhorting ihe tenants 
i to read their Bibles , say their prayers , and , above all , toj)ay 
Ithdr rents^unctoally, and without gmmbling. 

The famüy aparttnents aj^e in a very antiquated taste, 
somewfaat heaty^ and ofteik iueonteni^t, bat füll of the 
soleum magnifieence of fonner times^ fitted up with nth, 
thoog^ fiided^ tapestty, lihWieldy ftaiiture, and loadd of 
massy gargeotHk old plat^ The vast fire-placeft, ample 
kitehens, «xttanTa d^eUai^ andsmnptaonilbi^qaetinghaJls, 
all speak of the loarihg hntpitalify of däys of fOüi , of whicfa 
fhe modern festiivity at th^ fliiLno^hoase is btif k thadow. 
Theie afe, howeTer, eoftiplete stütes of tö6mh a^pai'ently de- 
serted and thne-wom; aüd tdWen and tnitets ihat are totter- 
ing to decay) so that In high Winds fhere is danger of their 
ttunbling aböüt the ean of the hdtuiehoM; 

John htt fifeqaenüy been Itdvüied to häte the old edifice 
thorottgUy overhanled ; and to have some Of tiHe nseless parts 
pnlled down, and 1^ oiheft strengthened ydXL their mate- 
rials; bat the old gentieman alwayti grows testy on this sub- 
jeet He iweaii the hotme is aa exeellettt hbüse — that it Im 
tight and weather-proof ^ aüd not to be shti^^ hy ttoipests — 
Hhat it has stöod flor seteral hundred yearib, and therefbre it is 
i^ot likely to taiaU« down now ^ that as to itü belüg incon- 
renient, bis faailly is acebstOined to the ineoltteniences, and 
wonld not be tomfbrtable withont them «^ tiiM a^ to ii« nn- 
wieldy idae and kregalaf oouBtractixm, theee resnlt ftom its 
bekig the gfowth of eentaHee, and being hnprored by the 
wlsdom of entt^generation — thatanoldfamily like hisre- 
quires a large house to dwell in $ new npstart fiEunilies may fire 
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in modftni cottoges and snug bozes ; bat an old Engliafa familjr 
shottld inhabit an old English manor-house. If 70a point out 
an^ part of the buildmg as snperfiaonsi he üisistii tfaat it i» 
material to Um sti^ngti^ or decoration of ibe rest^ and ihe 
hafmony of the whole; and swea» that the partB are to built 
into eadi öther^ that if 70a pull down oüe, jon not the lisk of 
having the whole about jour ^aan, 

The seeret of the matter is , that John has a great disposi- 
tion to Protect and patronize. He thinks it indispensable to 
the dignit7 of an ancient and honourable famil7, to be boun- 
teons in its appointments , a&d to be eaten up b7 dependants; 
and so y partl7frompride^ and partl7 from kind-heartedness, 
he makes it a mle always to gire shäter and maintenanee to 
his sKiperannuated senrants» 

The eonsequence is, that^Uke many other yenerable famil7 
establishmentSf his manor is aicumbered by old retainers 
whom he cBAiiot tarn o£F, and old style which he oannot lay 
down« Hls tnansion is like a great hospital of inyalids, and, 
with all its magnitade, is not a whit too large for its in* 
habitants. Kot a nook or comer bot is of ose in housing bome 
useless personagö. QroapsofTetetanbeef-eaters, goaty pen- 
sioners, andretiredheroes-of thebtttteryandthelarder, are 
seen lolling about its walls, erawling over its lawns, doiing 
ander its trees, <»* sunning themselyes apon the benefaes at its 
doors. Every office and out*hoade is gdrrisoned by these 
snpemameraries and their feanilies; for they are amazingly 
proMc, and when they die off^ are sore to leave John a legacy 
of hongry moaths to bö proyided for. A mattock cannot be 
strack against the most moalddring tamble-down tower, bat 
oat pops, from soMe cranny or loop^hole, the grey pate of 
some saperannoated hanger^on, who has lived at John's ex* 
pense all his life, and makes the most grievoos oatery, at their 
polling down the rooffromorer the headof awom-oat serrant 
of the family« Thb is an appeal that John's honest heart 
neyer ean witiistand ; so that a man , who has £Bdthfally eaten 
bis beef and padding all his life , is sore to be rewarded with a 
pipe and tankard in his old days. 
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A great pari of his park, alsoy is tomed mto paddocka^' 
where his broken-down Chargen are tumed loose to grase an- 
distiirbed for the remainder of their ezisteuee — a worthy 
example of gratefbl recollection , which, if some of bis neigh- 
boiirs were to Imitate, would not be to their discredit. Indeed, 
it is one of bis great pleasnres to point out these old steeds to 
bis visitors, to dwell on their good qualities, eztol their past 
Services, and boast, with some little vain-glorj, of the perüons 
adventores and hard j exploits , tiirough which thej have car- 
riedbim. 

Heisgiven, however, toindulgehisyenerationforfamily 
usages and f axnily encumbrances, to a wbimsical eztent His 
manor is infested by gangs of gipsies; yet he will not sufiEer 
them to be driven ofiP, because they have infested the place 
time out of mind, and been regulär posMshers upon every ge- 
neration of the family. He will scarcely permit a dry branch 
to be lopped ixom the great trees that Surround the house, lest 
it should molest the rooks, that have bred there for centuries. 
Owls have taken possession of the dovecote; but they are 
hereditary owls, and must not be disturbed. Swallows have 
nearly choked up every chinmey with their nests; martins 
build in every frieze and cornice; crows flutter about the 
towers, and perch on every weather>cock; and old grey- 
headed rats may be seen in every quarter of the house, run- 
ning in and out of their holes undauntedly in broad daylight. 
In Short, John has such a reverence for everything that has 
been long in the family, that he will not hear even of abuses 
being reformed, because they are good old family abuses. 

All these whims and habits have concurred woefully to 
drain the old gentleman's purse; and as he prides himself on 
punctuality in money matters, and wishes to maintain his 
credit in the neighbourhood , they have caused him great per- 
plezity in meeting his engagements. This, too, has been in- 
creasedby the altercations and heart-bumings which are con- 
tinually taking place in bis family» His children have been 
brought up to difiEerent caUings, tmd are of different ways of 
thinking; and as they have always been allowed to speak 
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their mmds iteety, they do not faü to ezereise the privilege 
inoBt damoTOiiBly in the present postare of bis affairs. Somo 
stand up for the hononr of tiie race , and are dear that the old 
establishment shonid be kept np in all its state , whatever may 
be the cost; others, wha are more pnident and considerateyr 
entreat the old gentleman to retrench bis ezpenses, and to pui 
his old System of honsekeeping on a more moderate f ooting» 
He bas indeed, at times, seemed inelined to listen to their 
opinions, bat their wbolesome adrice has been completety de* 
feated by the obstreperons oonduct of one of bis sons. This is 
a noisy rattl&-pated fellow of rather low habits , who neglects 
bis biudness to ireqnent alebonses — is the orator of village 
elnbs, and a complete oraele among the poorest of bis father's 
tenants, No sooner does be bear any of bis brotbers mention 
refonn or retrenebment, tban np be jumps^ takes the words 
out of their months, and roaia out for an overtonL Wben bis 
tongue is once going, nothing ean stop it He rants about 
the room ; bectors the old man about bis spendthrift practiees ; 
ridicules bis tastes and pursuits; insbts tbat he sball tum the 
old servants out of doors, gire the broken-down borses to the 
boimds, send the fat diaplain packing, and take a field- 
preacher in bis place — nay, that the whole famüy mansion 
sball be leyelled witb the ground, and a piain one of brick and 
mortar bnilt in its place. He raus at every social entertain- 
ment and family festivity, and skulks away growling to the 
alebouse wbenever an equipage driyes np to the door. Tbongb 
constantiy eomplaining of the emptmess of bis purse, yet he 
scruples not to spend all bis pocket-money in tbese tayem 
conyoeations, and eren runs up seores for the liquor oyer 
whicb be preacbes about bis fatber^s extrayagance« 

It may readily be imagined bow HtÜe such tbwarting 
agrees with the old cayalier's fieiy temperament. He has be* 
eome so irritable, from repeated eroisings, that the mere 
zbention of retrencbment or reform is a ngnal for a brawl be- 
tween bim and the tsvern orade. Ab the latter is too stnrdy 
and refiractoiy for patemal discipUne, baving grown out of all 
fiear of the cudgd, they baye frequent seenes of wordy war* 
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fare, wliieh at ümei nm bo bigh, thai John b faiatocaUin 
theaidofhisaoaTom, an offioerwbo ha« serrod abroad, but 
is at piesent ürög at hinne ob half-pay* Thi9 last ia sure to 
Btßxkd by the old ge&tleman , right or wrong ; Mkm nothiBg so 
miidiasaracketin^, roystcoriaglife; aadisready, ataWiuk 
or nod, to oat sabro , and flourish it oy«r the orator'a head, if 
he dares to aarray hiioeelf agaixipl piitfiinal authontf • 

These familydisseiiaionsi asusuid, havegot abroad, aad 
are rare Ipod fov seandal ui Joba's neigbboiiühood. People 
begin to loek wise, aad sbake iMx hm^ wbonever bis nSim 
aie mentioned. They all ^^ hope that laattevs are ]M>t so bad 
with bim as represeoted ; bat whm ft inftA*s own chÜdreabegm 
to fail at bis estrari^aiioe», tbiags most be badlj managed. 
Th^ ondeEstand he ia mortgaged otof bead and ears , eaad is 
GoatmuaUy dabbliiig with moaegr-leadeis. He ia eertainly aa 
opea^baaded old geatlemaa, bot tbej feiiv ha bas Uyed too 
fast; iadeed, ihey aever kaev my good e^ae ofthis foadaesa 
forbnatiag, racing, reyelling, aad prize^figbtiag« laabort, 
Mr. BuU's estate is a very fiae ose , «ad hm beea ia the ^suaily 
a )oag while; bat for aU that, tb|y ba?e kaoira oiaaj fiaer 
eatates come to the h^mmer«*' 

What IS worst of all, is the ^E^t whieb these peeuaiaiy 
embairassmeata aad domestic feads have bad oa tbiepoor aum 
hiaiaell lastead of that joUy roaad ooipoii^tioa» aad smug 
roaj face , whieb he ased to preaeat , be bas of late beeome as 
ahxivelled aad sbnsak as a £roat-biLt|^ apple^ His scarlet gold> 
laced waisteoaty which bellied oat ao. bvayelj la tboae pro- 
speroaa days nhea. he aailed before the wiad, aow baags 
loosely aboat hixa lihe a maiaaail ia a caha. ^is leatber 
breechea are all ia folda aad wriakleai aad appaipeatly have 
mach ado to bold vp the bopts ^t yawa oa boüi aides of bis 
oace atnrdy lega. 

laatead ef atratliag aboat aa &rmerly, with bis three- 
comered hat oa oae aide ; floariabiag hia cadgel , aad bilagiag 
it dowa every niomeat with a hearty thnaip apoa the groaad; 
lookiag erery oae atardily in the feice, aad troUiag oat a stave 
of a eati^ or a driakiag aoag; he aow goes aboat wbiatliag 
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thoughtfdlly to binmelf, Mrith lii«liead drooping down, his 
cudgel tucked imder bis vm^ and bis band» tbrust to 
the bottom of bis breecbe«* poekets, wbiob are evidently 
empty. 

läaQbi8tb«pUgbtofboB0st JobnBttll, atpro^eat; yetfbr 
all tbis tbe old feUow's spirit is as ißlX and as giülaxit as eyer. 
If Jon dsop ibe Iwßt ezpreauoii of irympatby pi Qoncem, ho 
takeß £bre in an instant; swean tbat be is tbci riobest and 
stoutßst feUow in tbo oounisy; talkß of laying eut largo sums 
to adom bis bouse or to buy anotber ^stato ; aod witb a yaliant 
Bwagg^ and grasping of bis cudgel, longs exeeedingly to 
baye anotber bout at quartor-staff. 

Tbougb tbere may be sometbing ratber wbimsical in all 
tbis, yet I confess I cannot look upon Jobn's Situation witbout 
strong feelings of interest. Witb all bis odd bomoiirs, and 
obstinate prejudices , be is a sterüng-bearted old blade. He 
may not be so wonderfiilly fine a feUow as be tbinks bimself, 
but be is at least twice as good as bis neigbbonrs represent 
bim. HisYirtaes are all bisown; allplain, bome-bred, and 
nnaffected. His very fanlts smack of tbe raciness of bis good 
qualities. His extravagance savonrs of bis generosity; bis 
quarrelsomeness of bis conrage; bis crednlity of bis open 
faitb; bis vanity of bis pride; and bis bluntness of bis sin- 
cerily. Tbey are all tbe redundancies of a rieb and liberal 
ebaracter. He is Hke bis own oak ; rougb witbout, but sound 
and solid witbin; wbose bark aboimds witb excrescences in 
Proportion to tbe growtb and grandeur of tbe timber, and 
wbose branebes make a fearfiil groaning and murmuiing in 
tbe least storm, from tbeir yery magnitude and luzuriance. 
Tbere is sometbing, too , in tbe appearance of bis old family 
mansion that is eztremely poetical andpicturesque, and, as 
long as it can be rendered comfortably babitable, I sbould al* 
most tremble to see it meddled witb , during tbe present con- 
flict of tastes and opinions. Some of bis adyisers are no doubt 
good arcbitects, tbat migbt beof senice; butmany, Ifear, 
are mere leyellers, wbo, wben tbey bad once got to work witb 
tbeir mattocks on tbe yenerable edifice, would neyer stop untü 
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they had brought it to the ground^ and perhaps buried them« 
selves among the rcdns. All that I wish is , tiiat John's pre- 
seilt troubles may teach him more pradence in fdtnre. That 
he may cease to distress his mind about other people's affiun; 
that he may give np the froitless attempt to piomote the good 
of his neighbonrs and the peaee and happiness of the world by 
diut of the cudgel ; that he may remain qtdetLy at home ; gra- 
dually get his house into repair; cnltivate bis rieh estate ac* 
cording to his fancy; hosband his income — if he thinks 
proper; bring his nnroly children into order — if he can; 
renew the j ovial scenes of ancient prosperity ; and long enjoy« 
on his patemal lands, a green, an honourable, and ameny 
oMage. 
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May no wolfe howle ; no screecK owle Btir 

A mng about thy sepulchrel 

No boygterous winds or stormes come hither , 

To starve or wither 
Thy soft Bweet earth ! but like a spring, 
Love keep it ever flourishing. 

Hbbbick. 

Im the course of an excursion ibrough one of the remote 
cottnties of England, I had Struck into one of those cross roads 
that lead tbrough the more seduded parts of the country, and 
etopped one aftemoon at a villi^e, t^e Situation of which was 
beajitifully niral and retired. There was an air of primitive 
aimplicity about its inhabitants,not to be found in the villages 
whieh lie on the great coach roads. I determined to pass the 
night there; and having taken an early dinner, staroUed out 
to engoy the neighbouring soenery« 

Myramble, asisusaallythecasewithtraTellers, soonled 
me to the church, which stood at a little distance from the 
village. Indeedy it was an object of some curiosity, its old 
tower being completely orermn with ivy, so that only here 
and there a juttmg buttress, an angle of grey wall, or a fan« 
Kastically canred Ornament, peered tbrough the verdant ooTer- 
ing. It was a lo?ely evening, The early part of the day had 
been dark and 8howery,but in the affcemoon it had cleared up ; 
and though sullen clouds still hung over-head, yet there was a 
broad tract of golden sky in the west, from whloh the setting 
sun gleamed through the dripping leaves, and lit up all nature 
into a melaneholy smile. It seemed like the parting hour of a 
good Christian, smiling on the sins and sorrows of the world, 

The Sketch Boolu ^ 
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and giving, in the serenity of his dedine , an assurance tliat 
be will rise agaiu in glory. 

I had seated myself on a balf-sunken tombstone , and was 
musiag, as one is apt to do at this sober-thougbted bour, on 
past Bcenes and eaily friends — on tbose wbo were distant and 
tbose wbo were dead — and indulging in tbat kind of melan- 
cboly fancjing, wbicb bas in it something sweeter even tban 
pleasure. Every now and tben tbe stroke of a bell from tbe 
neighbouring tower feil on mj ear; its tones were in unison 
with the flcene, and, instead of jarring cbimed in witb mj 
feeUngs; and it was some time before I recoUected, tbat 
it must be tolling tbe knell of some new tenant of the 
tomb. 

Presently I saw ä fimeral train moving across tbe village 
green; it wonnd slowly along a lane; was lost, and re-ap- 
peared tbrougb tbe breaks of the bedges , nntU it passed the 
place wbere I was sitting. Tbe pall was supported bj young 
girls, dressed in white; andanoüier, about tbe ageofseven- 
teen, walked before, bearing a cbaplet of white flowers; a 
token that the deceased was a yonng and unmarried female. 
Tbe corpse was foUowed by the parents. They were a 
venerable couple of the better order of peasantry. The father 
seemed to repress his feelings; but bis fized eye, contracted 
brow, and deeply furrowed face, showed tbe struggle tbat 
was passing witbin. His wife bung on bis arm, and wept aloud 
witb tbe convulsive bursts of a mother's sorrow. 

I followed the foneral into the chnroh« The hier was 
placed in the centre aisle, and tbe cbaplet of white flowers, 
witb a pair of white gloves, were bung over the seat wbicb tbe 
deceased had occupied. 

Every one knows the soul-subduing pathos of tbe fimeral 
Service ; for wbo is so fortmiate as never to have followed some 
one be bas loved to the tomb? but wben performed over the 
remains of innocence and beauty, thus Isdd low intiiebloom 
of existence — wbat can be more affecting? At tbat simple, 
but most solemn consignment of the body to tbe grave — 
'^Earth to earth — asbes to ashes — dust to dust! '* — the tean 
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6f the youthful companions of the deceased flowed unre- 
strained« The father still seemed to atruggle with bis feelings, 
and to comfort himself with the assorance, that the dead aro 
blessed which die in the Lord; bnt the mother only tbought of 
bor child as a flower of the fleld cut down and wiäiered in the 
midst of its sweetness: she was like Rachel, ^^moaming over 
her cbildren, and would not be comforted.** 

On retorning to the inn, I leamt the whole story of the de- 
ceased. It was a simple one, and sueh as has often been told. 
She had been the beanty and pride of the TÜlage. Her father 
had once been an opulent fanner , but was reduced in circnm- 
stances. This was an only child, and brought np entirely at 
home, in the simplicity of rural life. She had been the pupil 
of the village pastor, the favourite lamb of bis little flock« 
The good man watched over her education with patemal care : 
it was limited, and suitable to the sphere in which she was to 
move ; for he ovly sought to make her an omament to her sta« 
üon in life, not to raise her above it. The tendemess and in- 
dulgence of her parents , and the ezemption from all ordinary 
occnpations, had fostered a natural grace and delicacj of 
character, that accorded with the fragile loveliness of her 
form. She appeared like some tender plant of the garden, 
blooming accidentally amid the hardier natives of the 
fields. 

The superiority of her charms was feit and acknowledged 
by her companions, but without enyy; for it was surpassed 
by the unassuming gentleness and winning kindness of her 
manners. It might be truly said of her , — 

^ This is the prettiest low-bom lass , that CTer 
Kan on the greensward : nothing she does or seems , 
But smacks of something greater than herseif; 
Too noble for this place. 

The village was one of those sequeslered spots which still rc- 
tain some vestiges of old English customs. It had its rural 
festivals and holiday pastimes , and still kept up some faint 
obserrance of the once populär rites of May. These, indeed, 

20* 
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liadbeen ptomoted hj its present pastor; who was alover of 
old eustoms, and one of those simple Christians that think 
their mission folfilled by promoting joy on earth and good- 
will among mankind. Under his auspices the May-pole stood 
from year to year in the centre of the village green : on Ma j* 
daj it was decorated with gariands and streamers; and a 
queen or lady of the May was appointed, as in former 1imeS| 
to preside at the sports, and distribnte the prizes and rewards. 
The pictoresque Situation of the village , and the fancifulness 
of its mstic fStes, wonld often attract the notice of caanal visi-» 
tors. Among these, on one May-day, was a young offioer, 
whose r^giment had been reeently quartered in the neigh- 
bonrhood. He was charmed with the native taste that per* 
vadedthis village pageant; bat, aboveall, with the dawning 
loveliness of the queen of May* It was the village favonrite, 
who was erowned with flowers, and blnshing and smilingin 
all the beantifiü confiision of girlish diffidence and delight. 
The artlessness of rural habits enabled him readily to make 
her acquaintance: he gradually won his way into her in- 
timaoy; and paid his conrt to her in that nnthinking way 
in which young officers are too apt to trifle with mstic sim- 
plicity« 

There was nothing in his adviuices to startle or alarm. He 
never even talked of love; but there are modes of makingit 
more eloquent than language, and whioh oonvey it sabtilely 
and irresistibly to the heart. The beam of the eye , the tone 
of voiee, the thousand tendemesses which emanate from eveiy 
Word , and look , and action — these fonn the true eloquenee 
of love, and can always be feit and understood, bat never de- 
scribed. Can we wonder that tbey should readily win a heart, 
young, guileless, andsusceptible? Astoher, shelovedal- 
most anconsciously ; she scarcely inquired what was the grow« 
ing passion that was absorbing every thought and feeling, or 
whatwere to be its consequences. She, indeed, looked not 
to the fatnre. When present, his looks and words occupied 
her whole attention; when absent, she thought bat of what 
had passed at their recent interview, She would wander with 
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himthrougli the green lanes and mral scenes of theyicmily. 
He tanght her to see new beaaties in nature; he talked in the 
langoage of polite and caltiyated life, and breathed into her 
ear the witcheries of romanee and poetry. 

PerhapB there could not have been a passion, between the 
eezes, more pure thanthisümocent girre. The gallant figore 
of her yoathM admirer, and the splendour of lus militarj at* 
tire, mightatfirst have charmed her eye; bat it was not tiiese 
thathadcaptiratedherheart Her attachment had something 
in it of idolatry. She looked np to him as to a being of a 
superior Order. She feit in bis society the enthusiasm of a 
mind naturally delicate and poetical , and now first awakened 
to a keen perception of the beautifol and grand. Of the sordid 
distinctions of rank and fortune, she thonght nothing; it was 
the differenee of intellect, of demeanour, of mannen, from 
those of the rastic society to which she had been accnstomed, 
that elerated him in her opinion. She would listen to him 
with oharmed ear and downeast look of mute delight, and her 
cheek wonld mantle with enthosiasm; or if ever she yentored 
a shy glance of timid admiration, it was as quickly withdrawn, 
and she woidd sigh and blush at the idea of her comparative 
unworthiness. 

Her lover was eqnally impassioned; but bis passion was 
mingled with feelings of a coarser nature. He had begon the 
connexion in lerity ; f or he had often heard bis brother officers 
boast of their viUage eonquests, and thonght some triumph of 
the kind necessaiy to bis repntation as a man of spirit. Bat 
he was too fall of youthful fervour. Hb heart had not yet 
been rendered suffidenüy cold and selfish by a wandering and 
adissipated life: itcaaght fire £rom the very öame itsought 
to kindle ; and before he was aware of the natnre of bis situa* 
tion, he beeame really in love. 

What was he to do? There were the old obstacles which 
so incessanüy occar in these heedless attachments. His rank 
in life — the prejudices of titled connezions — his dependence 
apon a proud and unyielding father — all forbade him to 
think of matrimony: — bat when he looked down upon this 
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innocent being, so tender and confiding, there was a pority in 
her manners, a blamelessness in her life, and a beseedung 
xnodesty in her looks, that awed down eveiy licentious fedmg. 
In vam did he try to fortify himself bj a thousand hearüese 
ezamples of men of fashion ; and to chill the glow of generous 
sentimenty with that cold derisiye levity with which he had 
heard them talk of female virtne: wheneyer he came into hei 
presence, ehe was still surrounded bj that mysterions but im- 
passive charm of virgin purity, in whose hailowed sphere no 
guilty thought can live. 

The sudden arrival of Orders for the regiment to repair to 
the Continent completed the confiision of his mind. He re* 
mained for a short time in a state of the most painfol irresola- 
üon: he hesitated to commonicate the tidings, until the day 
for marching was at band; when he gave her the inteiligence 
in the course of an evening ramble. 

The idea of parting had never before occorred to her. It 
broke in at once upon her dream of felicitj; she looked upon 
it as a sudden and insnrmountable evil, and wept with the 
guileless simplicity of a child. He drew her to his bosom, and 
kissed the tears from her soft cheek; nor did hemeet witha 
repulse ; for there are moments of mingled sorrow and tender« 
ness which hallow the caresses of affection. He was natarally 
impetuoos ; and the sight of beauty, apparently yielding in 
his arms; the confidence of his power over her; and the dread 
of losing her for ever ; all conspired to overwhelm his better 
feelings: — he ventnred to propose that she should leave her 
home, and be the companion of his fortunes. 

He was quite a novice in seduction, and blushed and 
faltered at his own baseness : bat so innocent of mind was his 
intended victim, that she was at first at a loss to comprehend 
his meaning; and why she shonld leave her native village, 
and the humble roof of her parents. When at last the natmre 
of his proposal fiashed upon her pure mind, the effect was 
withering. She did not weep — she did not break forth into 
reproach — she said not a word — but she shrunk back aghast 
as £rom a viper; gave bim a look of angaish that pierced to 
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bis verj soul; and dasping her hands in agony, fled, as if for 
refoge, to her father's cottage. 

The officer retired, conformded, homiliated, and re* 
pentant. It is uncertain what might have been the result of 
the conflict of his feelings, had not bis thoughts been diverted 
bj the bustle of departnre. New scenes, new pleasures, 
and new compamons, soon dissipated his self-reproach, and 
stifled his tendemess; jet, amidst the stir of camps, the 
revelries of garrisons, the arraj of armies, and even the din of 
battles, his thoughts would sometimes steal back to the scene 
of rural qniet and village simplicity — the white cottage — 
the footpath along the süver brook and up the hawüiom 
hedge, and the little village maid loitenng sdons it, leanmg 
on his arm, and listening to him with eyes beanung with on- 
conscions affection. 

The shock which the poor girl had received, in the de- 
stniction of all her ideal world, had indeed been crueL Faint- 
ings and hysterics had at first shaken her tender frame, and 
were succeeded by a settled and pining melancholy. She had 
beheld £rom her window the march of the departing troops. 
She had seen her faithless lover bome off as if in triumph, 
amidst the sound of drum and trumpet, and the pomp of arms« 
She strained a last aching gaze after him, as the moming sun 
gUttered about his figure, and his plume wayed in the breeze: 
he passed away like a bright vision £rom her sight, and left her 
all in darkness. 

It would be trite to dwell on the particnlars of her after- 
story, It was, like other tales of love-melancholy. She 
avoided society , and wandered out alone in the walks she had 
mosi frequented with her lover. She sought , like the stricken 
deer, to weep in silence and loneliness, and brood over the 
barbed sozrow that rankled in her souL Sometimes she would 
be seen late of an evening sitting in the porch of the village 
churoh; andthemilkmaids, retumingfromthefields, woiüd 
now and then overhear her, suiging some plaintive ditfy in 
the hawthom walk. She became fervent in her devotions at 
churcb; and as the old people saw her approach, so wasted 
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away, yet with a hectic bloom, aad ihat hallowed azr wliich 
melancholy diffiises round the form, they wotdd make way for 
her, asforsomethingspiritoal, and, looklngafterher, woold 
shake f hedr heads in gloomj f oreboding. 

She feit a conTicfion that sfae was hastenuig to thetomb, 
bat looked forwsurd to it as a plaee of rest. The süver coid 
that had bound her to existence waä loosed , and there seemed 
to be no more pleasure under the son. If eter her genüe 
bosom had entertained resentment against her lover, it was 
extingiushed. Shewasincapableof angiypassions; and in a 
moment of saddened tendemess, she penned him a fareweü 
letter. It was eouehed in the simplest language; bat toneh- 
ing £rom its vexy simplicity . She toid him that she was dying, 
and did not eonceal from him that bis condoct was the caose. 
She even depicted the sofferings which shehadexperienced; 
bat conclndeid with saying, that she coold not die in peace, 
ontil ätie had sent him her Ibrgiveness änd her bkssing. 

By degrees her strength declined, that she could no longer 
leaye the cottage. She coold only totter to the Window, 
where, propped up in her chalr^ it was her enjoyment to sit 
all day and look oat upon the landscape. Still she uttered no 
eomplaint, nor impfurted to any one the malady that was 
preying on her heart. She never even mentioned her loyer's 
name; bat would lay heat head on her mother's bosom, and 
weep in silence. Her poor parents hang, in mate anziety, 
over this fading bloBsom of their hopes, still flattering tiliem- 
selves that it might again retire to freshness, and tihat the 
bright onearthly bloom whieh sometimes flashed her eheek 
might be the promise of retaming health. 

In this way she was seate^ between them one Sonday 
aftemoon; her hands were dasped intheirs, the lattice was 
thrown open, and the soft air that stole in, broaght with it 
the fragrance of the elostering hoaeysackle iThiiä her own 
hsuods had tramed roond the Window« 

Her father had just been reading a chapter m the BiMe: 
it spoke of the vanity of worldly thlngs, and of the joys of 
heaven; it seemed to hare däfiised comfort and serenily 
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fhtough her bosom. Her «ye was fixed on the distant viSage 
cshareh; the bell kad toUed for the evening serviee; the last 
vülager was lagging iato the pordi ; and eveiTthing had sdnk 
into that hallo wed «lülikefis pe^iüiar to the day of rest. Her 
parentss were gasiQg on her witk yeami&g hearts. Sickneee 
andsorrow, whichpaMBoroiighlyoversomeflÄceey hadgiiren 
to hers the expresEriou -of a seraph's. A tear trembled vä her 
soft blne eye. •— Was she thinking of her faithless lover ? — or 
were her thoughts wandering to l^at distant church-yard, i&to 
whose bosom she might soon be gathered? 

Suddenly the clang of hooft was heard — a horseman gal- 
loped to the cottage — he dismonnted before the window — 
the poor girl gave a faint exclamation, and sunk back in her 
chair : it was her repentant lover ! He rushed into the hoose, 
and flow to dasp her to bis bosom ; but her wasted form — her 
death-like countenanoe ^— so wan, yet so loyely in its desola- 
tion, — smote him to the soul, and he threw himself in an 
agony at her feet. She was too faint to rise — she attempted 
to extend her trembling band — her lips moved as if she spoke, 
bat no word was artienlated — she looked down upon him 
with a smüe of unutterable tendemess — and closed her eyes 
foreverl 

Such are the particulars which I gathered of this TÜlage 
story. They are bat scanty , and I am consdous have littie 
novelly to recommend them. In the present rage also for 
Strange incident andhigh-seasonednarrative, thcymay appear 
trite and insignificant, but they interested me slärongly at the 
time; and, taken in connexion with the affecting ceremony 
which I had just witnessed, left a deeper Impression on my 
mind than many drcumstances of a more striking nature. I 
hayepassed through the place since, and visited the church 
again, from a better motive than mere curiosity. It was a 
wintry evening; the trees were stripped of their foliage; the 
churchyard looked naked and mournful, and the wind rustled 
eoldly through the dry grass. Evergreens, however, had been 
planted about the grave of the viUage favourite, and Oslers 
were beut over it to keep the turf uninjured« 
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The church-door was open, and I stepped in. There 
hnng the chaplet of flowers and the gloves, as on the day of 
the funeral: the flowers were withered, it is true, bat care 
seemed to have been taken that no dost shoold soll their 
whiteness. I have seen manj monuments, where art has ex- 
hansted its powers to awaken the sympathy of the spectator; 
but I have met with none that spoke more toachingly to my 
heart, than this simple bat delicate memento of departed in* 
nocence. 
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THE ANGLEE. 



This day dame Nature seemed in loye, 

The Insty sap began to move, 

Freah Juice oid stir th' embracing vines, 

And buds had diawn their yalentineB. 

Thejealoustrout, that low did lie, 

Kose at a well dissembled flie. 

There stood my friend, with patient skill, 

Attending of bis trembling quilL 

SiB H. WOTTO». 

It ia said that manj an nnlucky mcliin is induced to run 
away £rom bis fainfly, and betake bimself to a seafaring life, 
from reading the bistory of Bobinaon Crusoe; and I auspect 
that, in like manner, many ofthoae worthjgentlemen, who 
are giyen to hannt the sidea of pastoralstreanu withangle-roda 
in band, may trace the origin of their passion to the seductive 
pagea of honest Izaak Walton* I recoUect studying bis 
^'Complete Angler" several years since, in Company with a 
knotoffriends in America, and, moreover, that we were all 
completely bitten with the angling mania. It was early in 
theyear: bat as soon as the weather was auspicious, and that 
the spring began to melt into the yerge of summer, we took 
rod in band and sallied into the oountry , as stark mad as was 
ever Don Qnixote £rom reading books of cbivalry. 

One of onr party had eqaaUed the Don in the fülness of bis 
eqoipments; being attired cap-a-pee for the enterprise. He 
wore a broad-skirted fdstian coat, perplezed with half a 
hundred pockets ; a pair of stout shoes , and leathem gaiters ; 
a basket slung on one side for fish; a patent rod; a landing- 
net, and a score of other inconveniendes, only to be found in 
the true anglei^s armoury. Thns bamessed for the field, he 
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was as great a matter of stare and wonderment among the 
conntrjfolky wbohadneverseena regulär angler, as was the 
steel-dad hero of La Mancha among the goat-herds of the 
Sierra Morena. 

Onr first essaj was along a moontain brook, among the 
bighlands of the Hudson; a most unfortunate place for the 
execution of those piseatory tactics which had been invented 
along the velyet margins of quiet English rivulets. It was one 
ofthose wild streams that lavish, among our romantic soli- 
tudes, unheeded beauties, enoughtofiUthesketch-bookofa 
hunter of the piotnresque. Sometimes it would leap down 
rocky shelves, making small cascades, orer which the trees 
threw their broad balancing spri^s , and long nameless weeds 
hung in frmges from the impending banks, dripping with 
diamond drops. Sometimes it would brawl and fret along a 
ravine in the matted shade of a forest, filling it with murmurs ; 
and, after this termagant career, would steal forth into open 
daj with the most plaeid demure &ce imaginable ; as I have 
seen some pestilent shrew of a housewife, after filling her 
home with uproar and äl-humour, eome dimpling out of 
doors, swimming and oourtsejing, and smiling uponallthe 
World. 

How smoothly would this vagrant brook glide, at such 
times, through some bosom of green meadow land among the 
mountains; where the quiet was only interrupted by the oc- 
casional tinkling of a bell from the lazy cattle among the 
clorer, or the sound of a woodcuttex^'s aze £rom the neighbour^ 
ing forest 

For my part, I was always a bungler at all kinds of sport 
that required either patience or adroitness, and had not 
angled above half an hour, before I had completely '* satisfied 
the sentiment,'* and conyi&ced myself of the truth of Izaak 
Walton*s opinion , that angling is sometibing like poetry — a 
man must be bom to it I hooked myself iiistead of the fish ; 
tangled my llne in eveiy tree; lost my bait; broke my rod; 
untü I gaye up the attempt in despair, and passed the day 
und er the trees, rcading old Izaak; satisfied that it was bis 
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fascinating voiu of honest simplicit^ andniral feeÜng tbat had 
bewitched me, and not tfae pasdon fbr anglhig. My oom- 
piuüons , however, vere more persererüig in their däncdon. 
X have tbem at thüi moment before mj ejes, stealing aiong 
the border of the brook , where it laj open to the day , or was 
merely £rmged by shrabs and boshes. I see the bittem rising 
with hoilow scream as they break m upon hia rarely m^aded 
bannt; the king-fisher watching them sospieicvuly fiom Mb 
diy tree that orerhangs the deep blaek mili-pond, in the 
gorge of the hills; the tortoise ietting himself ilip eideways 
ftom off the «tone or log on which he is ennaing hinif elf ; and 
the panic-strock frog plnmping in haadlong ae Üiey approachf 
and spreading an alann thronghont the wateiy woiid axonnd« 

I recoUect also, that, after toiling and watehisg and creep- 
ing about for the greater pait of a day, with eearoely any rao- 
eess, in apite of all our admirable apparatna, a hibberly 
Gountry orchin came down from the hüls with a rod made from 
a branch of a tree; a few yaids of twine; and, aa heaven shall 
help mel I beUeye a crooked pin for a hook, baited with a 
TÜe earth-worm — and in half an hoor eaaght more ßak tiian 
we had nibble« thronghont thfi day I 

But, fiboveall, Irec(^eettbe ^'good, honest, wholoaome, 
hungry'' repast, whiefa wemade nnderabeech-tßeejnstby a 
spring of pure sweet water that stole ont of the side of a iäl; 
aiid how, wben it was ovisr, ose ef the party read oldlsaak 
Walton's scene with the milkmaid, while I lay .on the grass 
and built Castles in a Inright pile of elouds , nntü I feli adeep. 
Ali this may appear iike mere egotism; yet I csauot refrain 
from uttering these recollections, which are passing Uke a 
strain of mnsie oyer my mind , and haye been oalled up by an 
agreeable scene, whldi I witnessed not long since. 

In a moming's stroll along the banks of the Alnn, a beanti- 
fui little stream which flows down from the Welsh hüls, and 
throws itself into the Dee, my attention was attracted to a 
group seated on the margin. On approaching, I fonnd it to 
consist of a veteran angler and two ruetic disdples. The for- 
mer was an cid feUow with a woodea leg, with clothes t&j 
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milch, bat very carefolly, patched, betokening "poverty, 
honestly come by, and decently maintained. His face bore 
the marks of foimer storms , but present fair weaiher ; its für- 
rows had been wom into an habitaal smile; his iron-grey locks 
hang aboat his ears, and he had altogetherthe good-homoared 
air of a oonstitational philosopher who was disposed to take 
the World as it went One of his companions was a ragged 
wight, with the skalking look of an arrant poacher, and TU 
Warrant could find his way to any gentleman^s fish-pond in 
the neighboarhood in the darkest night. The other was a tall, 
awkwardy coantrylad, with aloonging galt, and apparently 
somewhat of a rostic beaa. The old man was basy in examin- 
ing the maw of a troat which he had jost küled, to discover 
bj its Contents what insects were seasonable for bait; and was 
lecturing on the subject to his companions, who appeared to 
listen with infinite deference. I have a kind feeling towards 
all ^'brothers of the angle," ever since I read Izaak Walton. 
Theyaremen, heaffirms, ofa^^ndld, sweet, andpeaceable 
spirit;*' and my esteem for them has been increased since I 
met with an old *' Tretyae of fishing with the Angle," in which 
are set forth many of themazimsof theirinofPensive fratemity. 
*' Take good hede ," sayth this honest little tretyse , '* that in 
going about yoor disportesye open no man*s gates bat that ye 
shet them again. Also ye shall not ose this forsayd crafti dis- 
port for no covetoosness to the encreasing and sparing of your 
money only , bat principally for your solace and to caase the 
helth of your body and specyally of yoor soole." * 

I thought that I conid percdve in the Veteran angler before 

* From this same treatise , it woold appear that angling is a 
more industrious and devout employment than it is generally 
considered: — "For when ye purpose to go on yoor disportes in 
fishynge ye will not desyre greatlye many persons with von, 
which might let you ofyour game. And that ye may serve Uod 
deyoutly m sayinge e^ctually your customable prayers. And 
thus doying, ye shall eschew and also ayoyde manyvices, as 
y^enes, which is princinall cause to induce man to many other 
vices, as it IS right well anown." 
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me an exempMcation of what I had read; and there was a 
elieeifal contentedness in his looks that quito drew metowards 
him. I could not but remark the gallant manner in which he 
Btumped from one part of the brook to another; waving his 
rod in the air , to keep the line £rom dragging on the ground, 
or catching among the bushes ; and the adroitness with which 
he wonl^ throw £as fly to any particular place; sometimes 
skimming it lightly along a little rapid; 8ometime»ca8tingit 
into one of those dark holes made by a twisted root or over- 
hanging bank, in which the large troat are apt to lurk. In the 
mean while he was giving Instructions to his two disciples^ 
showing them the manner in which thej shoidd handle their 
rods, ßx their flies, and play them along the surface of the 
stream. The scene brought to my mind the instructionB of the 
sage Piscator to his scholar. The countiy around was of that 
pastoral kind which Walton is fond of desciibing. It was a 
part of the great piain of Cheshire , dose by the beautifol vale 
of Gessford, and just where the inferior Welsh hills bcgin to 
sweU up £rom among firesh sweet-smeUing meadows. The 
day, too, like that recorded in his work, was mild and smi- 
shüiy; with now and thena soft dropping shower, thatsowed 
the whole earth with diamonds« 

I soon feU into conyersalion with the old angler, and was so 
mach entertained, that, ander pretext of receivinginstructions 
in his art, I kept Company with him almost the whole day; 
wandering along the banks of the stream , and listening to his 
talkr He was very communicative, having all the easygar- 
mlity of cheerful old age; and I fancy was a little flattered by 
haring an opportunity of displaying his piscatoxy lore; for 
who does not like now and then to play the sage? 

He had been mach of a rambler in his day , and had passed 
some years of his yoath in America , particularly in Savannah, 
where he had entered into trade , and had been roined by the 
indiscretion of a partner. He had afterwards experienced 
many ups and downs in life , until he got into the navy , where 
his leg was canied away by a cannon>baU, at the battle of 
Camperdown. This was the only stroke of real good-fortuue 
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he had erer experienced, for it got him a pennon, wldch, 
together witli some small patemal property, bronght faim in a 
revenae of neaalj forty poimdi. On this he retired to liis 
native vülage, whero he lived quieüj and independenüy; and 
defvoted the remainder of hi« Hfe to Üie *^ noble art of angling." 

I found that he had read laaak Walton attesaliTely, and he 
seemed to have imbibed all Ms ffmple franknem and prerralent 
good-hamonr. Though he had been sorely buffeted aboat tiie 
World , he was eatisfied that the woild , In itself , wai good and 
beantifdL Thongh he had been as rooghly nsed in different 
countries as a poor sheep that is flaeeed hy e^ery hedge and 
thicketi yet he spoke of eveiy nation with candour and 
kindness , appearing to look oidy on die good Mm ofthingt; 
and, abore idl, he was ahnost tiie only man I had ev«r met 
with who had been an unfortonate adventorer In Ameriea, and 
had honesty and magnanimity enongh to take the fault (o ins 
own door, and not to eurse the oountry. The lad that was re- 
ceiTing bis instracdons I leamt was the son and heir appaieni 
of a fat old widow who kept the «illage farn, and of oonise a 
youth of Bome expectation, and nrach oourted by the idle 
gentleman-like personages of the i^aee. In taking him ander 
his care, therefore, the old man had probably an eye to a 
priTÜeged oomer in the tap^room, and an occaaioBal enp of 
cheerfol ale free of expense. 

There is oertainly somethmg in angling, if we eooldfoiget, 
whioh aaglers are apt to do, the caraelties and tortures infiieted 
on Worms and Inseots, that tends to prodnee a gentleness of 
apirity and a pure serenily of mincL As the English are 
metbodieal even in their reoreations, and are the mest 
scientific of sportsmeu, it has been redoced amoag tiiem to 
perfeet mle and System. Indeed it is an amnsement peooliarly 
adaptedio the mild and highly onltlvated scenery of England, 
whore ereiy roughness has been soffcened away firom the land- 
ecape« It is deüghtfal to sannter along those limpid atreams 
which wander, like yeins of sÜTer, thsough the bosOBn of this 
boavtifiil cotintry; leading one through a dirersity of small 
home seenery: sometimes windu^ through omamented 
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groundfl ; sometimes bnmmiog along through rieh pasturage, 
where tlie freah green is mingled witik sweet-Bmelling flowers; 
sometimes yentnriiig in sight of TÜlageB and hamleto; and 
then ninning capricioiuly away into shady retiiements. The 
sweetnesa and flerenity of natore, and the quiet watchfulneM 
of the sport, gradually bring on pleasant fits of musing ; which 
are now and then agreeably intexrupted by the song of a bird ; 
the distant whiatle of the peasant; or perhaps the vagaiy of 
Bome fish, leaping out of the still water , and skimming 
transiently aboat its glassy surface. *'When I would beget 
content ,** says Izaak Walton , *^ and increase confidenee in the 
power an'd wisdom and providence of Almighty God, I wiU. 
walk the meadows by some gliding stream, and there con- 
template the lilies tiiat take no care, and those veiy many 
other little living creatures that are not only created , but f ed 
(man knows not how) by the goodness of the Qodof nature, 
and therefore trast in him.'* 

I cannot forbear to giye another quotation from one of 
those ancient Champions of angling, which breathes the same 
innocent and happy spirit: — 

Let me Uve harmlessly , and near the brink 

Of Trent or Ayon haye a dwelling-plaoe, 
Where I may see my quill , or cork, down sink, 

Wilhesgerbiteofpike, orbleak, ordace; 
And on the world ana my Creator think: 

While some men striye ill-^otten goods t'embrace ; 
And others spend their time m base excess 

Ofwine, orworse, in war, or wantonness. 

Let them that will , these pastimes still pursue, 
And on such pleasing fancies feed then: fili ; 

So I the fields and meiäows green may view. 
And daily b^ fresh rivers walk at wiü, 

Among the daisies and the violets blue, 
Kednyacinth and yellow daffodil. ^ 

• J.BayorB. 
J%e Sketch Boitk, "^l 
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On parting with the old aao^ler I inqniied alter Ids place of 
«bode, and happenmg to be in tbe neighbourhood of the 
village a fBw evenings afterwards , I had tibe coriosity to seek 
bim oat. I fowid hün living in a small cottage, containing 
onlj one room, but a perfeet cimosity in its method and ar- 
rangement. It was an the Bkirts of the Tillage, on a green 
bank, a litüe back firom the road, with a small garden in front^ 
stocked with kitchen herbs, and adomed with a fewflowers. 
The whole front of the cottage was oyenrm with a honey- 
snckle. On the top was a ship for aweather-eook. Thein- 
terior was fitted np in a traly nautical style, bis ideas of 
comfbrt and eonvienee haying been acquired on (he berth- 
deck of a man-of-war. A hammock was slnng from the ceilingi 
which, in the daytime, was lashed up so as to take bnt litUe 
room. From the centre of the Chamber htmg a model of a 
ship of bis own workmansbip. Two or tfaree chairs , a table, 
and a large sea ehest, fonned the prindpal moveables» About 
the wall were stock up naval ballads, such as Admiral Hosier's 
Ghost, All in the Downs, and TomBowling, iatermingled with 
pictnres of sea-fights , among which the batüe of Camperdown 
beld a distingoished place. The mantel-piece was decorated 
with sea-sheUs; otct which bong a qnadrant, flanked by two 
wood-cuts of most bitter-looking naval Commanders. His 
implements for angling were carefdUy disposed on nails and 
hooks about the room. On a shelf was arranged his library, 
containing a work on angling, much wom; a Bible covered 
with canvas; an odd volmne or two of voyages; a nautical 
almanack; andabookofsongs. 

His family consisted of a large black cat with one eye , and 
a parrot which he had caoght and tamed, and educated 
himself, in the course of one of his voyages; and which uttered 
a yariefy of sea phrases with the hoarse brattfing tone of a 
yeteran boatswain. The establishment reminded me of tbat 
of the renowned Bobinson Crusoe: it was kept in neat Order, 
eveiy thing being '^stowed away** with the regularity of a 
ship of war; and he informed me that he ^'scoured the deck 
ereiy moming, and swept it between meals.*' 
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I ib«nd' him seated <m a bench before the door, smoking his 
pipe in llie soft evetaing scmshine. His cat was purring soberly 
on the thresbold, and his panot describing some stränge 
eTolutions in an iron ring thst swong in the centre of his cage. 
He had been angting aU day, and gave me a histoiy of his 
Sport with as mitöh minuteness as a general woold talk over a 
campaign; being particnlarly animated in relating the man- 
ner in wMch he b^d taken a large trout , which had completely 
tasked all his skill and wariness, and which he had sent as a 
trophy to mine hostess of the inn. 

How comforting it is to see a cheerfiü and contented old 
age; and to behold a poor fellow, like fhis, after being 
tempest-tost through life, safely moored in a snug and quiet 
harbonr in the evening of his days ! His happiness , however, 
sprang from within himself , and was indepeudent of extemal 
circumstances; for he had that inexhaustible good-nature, 
which is the most precious gift of Heaven; spreading itself 
like oil over the tronbled sea of thought, and keeping the mind 
smooth and equable in the roughest of weather. 

On inquiiing fürther about him, I leamt that he was a 
universal favonrite in the village, and the orade of the tap- 
room ; where he delighted the rostics with his songs , and , like 
Sinbad y astonished them with his stories of stränge lands, and 
shipwrecks, and sea-fights. He was muchnoticed, too, by 
gentlemen sportsmen of the neighbourhood; had taught 
several of them the art of angling ; and was a privileged visitor 
to their kitchens. The whole tenor of his lif e was quiet and 
inoffensive, being principally passed about the neighbouring 
streams when the weather and season were favourable ; and at 
other times he employed himself at home, preparinghisfishing 
tackle for the next campaign, or manufiactaring rods, nets, 
and flies, for his patrons and pupils among the gentry. 

He was a regulär attendant at church on Sundays , though 
he generally feil asleep during the sermon« He had made it 
his particular request that when he died ht should be buried in 
a green spot, which he could see from his«eat in church, and 
wMch he had marked out ever since he was a boy, and had 

21* 
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often thought of when far from home on the raging sea, in 
danger of being food for fishes •— it was the spot where bis 
faiher and mother bad been bnried. 

I bare done, for I fear tbat my reader is growing weary; 
but I coold not refrain from drawing tbe pictore of this wortby 
'^ brotber of tbe angle ; ** wbo bas made me more tban ever in 
love witb tbe tbeory, tbougb I fear I sball never be adroit in 
tbe practice of bis art: and I will conclude tbis rambling 
sketcb, in tbe words of bonest Izaak Walton, by craving tbe 
blessing of St Peter's Master upon my reader, '* and upon all 
tbat are true Wers of virtue ; and dare tnist in bis providence ; 
andbeqoiet; and go a angling." 
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THE 

LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 

(POUND AMONO THS PAFER8 OF THS I,ATC BZBD&ICB K3nCKXRB0eKX&.) 



Apleasing land of drowsyhead it was, 
Ol dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gar Castles in the olouds that pass, 
For ever flashing round a summer sky. 

Castle oflndolence. 

Jx the bosom of one of the spacions coves which indent the 
eastem shore of the Hudson, at that broad ezpansion of the 
river denominated by the ancient Dutch navigators the Tap- 
paan Zee, and where they always prudently shortened sali, 
and implored the protection of St. Nicholas when they crossed, 
there lies a small market-town or rural port, which by some 
is called Greensburgh, but which is more generallj and pro- 
perly known by the name of Tarry Town« This name was 
giveu, we are told, in former days, by the g^od housewives 
of the adjacent countiy, from the inveterate propensity of 
their husbands to linger about the village tayem on market 
days. Be that as it may, I do not Youch for the fact, but mere- 
ly advert to it, for the sake of being precise and authentic 
Not far from this village , perhaps about three miles, there is 
alittle Valley, orratherlapofland, among high hüls, which 
is one of the quietest places in the whole world, A small 
brook glides through it, with just murmur enough to lull one 
to repose; and the occasional whistle of a quail, or tapping 
of a woodpecker, is almost the only sound that ever breaks in 
upon the uniform tranquillity« 

I recoUect that, when a stripling, my first ezploit in 
squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-trees that 
shades one side of the Valley, I had wandered into it at noon- 
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time, whenallnatureispeculiarlyquiet, and was startled by 

the roar of mj own gon, as it broke the sabbath stiilness 

aroimd| and was prolonged and reverberated by the angry 

eehoes. If eyerl should wish for a retreat, whither I might 

Bteal from the world and its distractions, and dreamquietly 

away the remnant of a tronbled lif e , I know of none more pro* 

l ^.^ (mising than this little ralley. 

\ \ ; 3.» ^ From the listiess repose of the place , and the peculiar 

c£aracter of its inhabitants, who are descendants from the 

original Dutch setüers, this sequestered glen has long been 

known by the name of Slbept Hollow, and its rustic lads are 

called the Sleepy Hollow Boys, throughout all the neighbonr- 

ing conntry • A drowsy , dreamy inflaence seems to hang over 

the land, and to penrade the veiy atmosphere. Some say 

that the place was bewitched by a high Grerman doctor dnring- 

the early days of the Settlements others, that an old Indian 

Chief, the protphet or wizard of his tribe , held bis powwows 

there before the eonntry was discoYcred by Master Hendrick 

Hudson. Certain it is, the place still continues ander the 

sway of somä witching power, that holds a spell over the 

minds of the good people, cansing them to walk in a continaal 

reverie« They are given to all kinds of marvelloas beliefs ; 

are subject to trances and yisions; and frequently see stränge 

sightsy and hear music and Yoices in the air. The whole 

neighbonrhoodaboondswithlocal tales, hanntedspots, and 

twilight superstitions ; stars shoot and meteors glare oftener 

across the valley than in any other part of the countiy ; and 

the night-mare, with her whole nine fold, seems to make it 

the favourite scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haonts this enchanted 
region , and seems to be conunander-in-chief of all the power« 
of the air, is the apparition of a figure on horseback without a 
head. It js said by some to be the ghost of a Hessian trooper, 
whose head had been carried away by a cannon-ball, in some 
nameless battle dnring the revolutionary war; and who is ever 
and anon seen by the conntry folk, hunying along in the 
gloom of night, as if on the wings of the wind. His haunts 
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are not confined to tiie Valley, bat eztend at times to the ad- 
jacent xoads , and especially to the iricmity of a cborch that is 
at DO great dtftance. ladeed, certain of the moBt autbentic 
histonans ofthose parts, who have been carefal in oollectiiig 
andcolhitiiigthefloalingfiu^coiiceriiiiigthisspectrei allege 
that, the body of the trooper haTiogbeenbnried in the chnrch- 
yard, the ghost ridet forth to the scene of batüe in nighüy 
queat of hiB head; and that the rashing speed Trith which he 
sometimes passes along the HoUow, like a midnight blast, is 
owing to his being belated, and in a hurry to get back to the 
churchyard bef ore daybreak. 

Sudi is the general purport of this legendary saperstition, 
which has foimshed materials for many a wild story in that 
region of shadows; and the spectre ib known, at all tbs 
conntay firesides, by the name of the Headleas Horseman of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

It is reniarkabie that the visionary propensiiy I have meii- 
tioned is not confined to the native iobabitants of the Valley, 
bot is anconsciously imbibed by every one who residos there 
for a time. However wide awake they may have been before 
they entered that sleepy region, they are sore, in a littla 
time, toinhalethewitdünginfluenceoftheair, andbeginto 
grow imaginative — to dream dreams , and see apparitiona. 

I mention this peaoefal spot with all possible Ifmd; for it 
is in such little retired Dut^ vaÜeys, foond here and there 
embosomed in the great state of New York, that population, 
manners, andcustoms, remainfixed; while the great torrent 
of migration and improvement, which is making such inces- 
sant dianges in other parts of this restless countjry, sweeps by 
them unobserved. They are like those little nooks of still 
water which border a rapid stream; wherß we may see the 
straw and babble riding qaietly at anchor, or slowly revolving 
in their mimic harboor, ondistorbed by the rush of the passing 
corrent. Though many years have elapsed sinoe X Irod the 
drowsy shades of Sleepy HoUow, yet I qnestion whether 1 
should not still find the same trees and the same families vege- 
tatiag in its sheltered bosom« 
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In this by-place of nature tbere abode , in a remote period 
of American hiBtoiy, that is tosay, some thirty years since, 
a worthy wight of the name of Ichabod Crane ; who Bojoumed, 
or, as he expressed it, '^tarried,** inSleepy Hollow, for the 
purpose of instructing the childi«n of the vidnity. He was a 
nativeof Connecticut; a State which supplies the Union with 
pioneers for the mind as well as for the forest, and sends fbrth 
yearly its legions of frontier woodmen and oountry school- 
masters. The oognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to 
hisperson. Hewastall, but exceedingly lank, with narrow 
Shoulders, long arms and legs, hands that dangled a mile out 
of bis sleeves, feet that might haye senred for shovels, and 
bis whole frame most loosely hung together. His head was 
smaü, and flat at top, with huge ears, large green glassy 
eyes , and a long snipe nose , so that it looked like a weather* 
cock, perched upon his spindle neck, to teil which way the 
wind blew. To see bim striding along the profile of a hill on 
a windy day, with his dothes bagging and fluttering about 
bim , one might have mistaken bim for the genius of famine 
descending upon the earth, or some scarecrow eloped firom a 
comfield. 

His scbool-bouse was a low building of one large room, 
mdely constructed of logs; the Windows partly glazed, and 
partly patched with leayes of old copy-books. It was most 
ingeniously secured at yacant hours, by a withe twisted in the 
bsmdle of äie door, andstakessetagainstthe winde w-shutters; 
so that, though a thief might get in with perfect ease, he 
would find some embarrassment in getting out; an idea most 
probablyborrowedby thearchitect, YostVanHouten, from 
the mysteiy of an eel-pot. The scbool-bouse stood in a rather 
lonely bat pleasant Situation , just at the foot of a woody hiU, 
with a brook mnning dose by, and a formidable birch-tree 
growing at one end of it. From hence the low murmur of his 
pupils* yoices, conniog oyer their lessons, might be heard in 
a drowsy summer's day, like the hum of a bee-hiye; inter- 
rupted now and tben by the authoritatiye yoice of the master, 
inthetoneofmenaceorcommand; or, peradyenture, bythe 
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appalling sonnd of the birch, as he urged some tardy loiterer 
along the flowery path of knowledge. Truth to say, he was a 
conscientious man, that ever bore mmind the golden mazim, 
^* Spare the rod and spoil the child." — Ichabod Grane's scho- 
lars certainly were not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he was one 
öf those cruel potentates of the school, who joj in the smart 
of their subjects ; on the contrary, he administered justice 
with discrimination rather than severity; taking the bürden 
off the backs of the weak, and laying it on those of the 
strong. Your mere pony stripling, that winced at the 
least flourish of the rod, was passed by with indulgence; bat 
the Claims of justice were satisfied, by inflicting a double 
portion on some little, tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted 
Dutch urchin, who sulked and swelled and grew dogged and 
sullen beneath the birch. All this he caUed '' doing his duty 
by their parents ; " and he never inflicted a chastisement with- 
out following it by the assurance, so consolatory to the smart- 
ing urchin, tiiat *' he would remember it and thank him for it 
the longest day he had to live." 

When school-hours were over, he was even the companion 
and playmate of the larger boys; and on holiday aftemoons 
would convoy some of the smaller ones home, who happened 
to haye pretty sisters, or good housewiyes for mothers, noted 
for the comforts of the cupboard. Indeed it behoved him to 
keep on good terms with his pupils. The revenue arising 
from his school was small, and would haye been scarcely suf- 
ficient to fnmish him with daily bread, for he was a huge 
feeder, and, though lank, had the dilating powers of an ana- 
conda: but to help out his maintenance, he was, according 
to country custom in those parts , boarded and lodged at the 
houses of the farmers, whose children he instructed. With 
these he liyed successiyely a week at a time; thus going the 
Tounds of the neighbourhood, with all his worldly effects tied 
up in a cotton handkerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the purses of his 
mstic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs of schooling 
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a grievous burden, and sclioolmasters as mere drones, he had 
varioos ways of rendering himself both useful and agreeable. 
He asBisted the farmers occasionally in the lighter labours of 
their farms; helped to make haj; mended the fences; took 
the horses to water; drove the cows &om pasture; and cut 
wood for the winter fire. He laid aside, too, all the dominant 
digmty and absolute sway with which he lorded it in his little 
empire, the school, and became wonderfiilly genüe and ip- 
gratiating. He fonnd favour in the ejes of the mothers , hy 
petting the children, particularlytheyoangest; and, like the 
lion bold, which whilome so magnanimouslj the lamb did 
hold, he would sit with a child on one knee, and rock a cradle 
with his foot for whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the singing- 
master of the neighbourhood, and picked up many bright 
Shillings hy instructing the young folks in psalmody. It was 
a matter of no little vanity to him, on Sundays, to take his 
Station in front of the church gallery, with a band of chosen 
Singers; where, in his own mind, he completely carried away 
the palm from the parson. Certain it is, his voice resounded 
far aboYC all the rest of the congregation; and there are pe- 
culiar quavers still to be heard in that church, and which may 
eyen be heard half-a-mile off, quite to the opposite side of the 
mill-pond, on a still Sunday moming) which are said to be 
legitimately descended from the nose of Ichabod Crane. Thus 
by divers Ultle makeshifts, in that ingenious way which is 
commonly denominated ''by hook and by crook," the worthy 
pedagogue got on tolerably enough, and was thought, by all 
who understood nothing of the labour of headwork, to have a 
wonderfdl easy life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some importance in 
the female circle of a rural neighbourhood; being considered 
a kind of idle gentleman-like personage , of vastly superior 
taste and accomplishments to the rough country swains, and, 
indeed, inferior in leaming only to the parson. His appear- 
ance, therefore, is apt to occasion some little stir at the tea- 
table of a farm-house , and the addition of a supemumeraxy 
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dishofcakesor9weetn;ieats, or, peradventure , theparadeof 
a silver tef^-pojt. Oya man of letterß, therefore, was pecu- 
liarlj ,happ7 Iq the smUes of all the countxy damBols. How he 
woiQd figure a^ong them in the charchyar^» between semces 
on Sundays! gathering grapos for them £rom the wild vines 
that OYcr-ron the süiroiinding trees^ reciting for their amuse- 
ment all the epitaphß on the tombs^nes; or sauntering, with 
a whole bevy of them, along iüx^ banks of the adjacent mill- 
pond; while the more bashfdl country bumpkins hung ßhee- 
pishlj back, envying his superior elegance and address« 

From his half itinerant life , also , he was a kind of travel- 
linggazette, carrying the whole budget of local gossipfrom 
house to house; so that his appearance was alwajB greeted 
with satisfaction. He was, moreover, esteemed by the women 
as aman of great erudition, for he had read several books 
qoite through, and was a perfect master of Cotton Mather*8 
llistory of New England Witchcraft, in which, by the way, 
he most firmly and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixtore of small shrewdness and 
simple credulity. His appetite for the marvellous, and his 
powers of digesting it, wereequally extraordinaiy; and both 
had been increased by hisresidence in this speU-bound region. 
No tale was too gross or monstrous for his capacious swallow, 
It was often his delight, after his school was dismissed in the 
aftemoon, to Stretch himself on the rieh bed of dover, border- 
iug the Uttle brook that whimpered by his school-house, and 
there con over old Mather's direfdl tales, until the gathering 
dusk of the evening made the printed page a mere mist before 
his eyes. Then, as he wended hie way, by swamp and stream 
and awful woodland, to the farm-house where he happened to 
bc quartered, every sound of nature, at that witching hour, 
fluttered his excited Imagination; the moan of the whip-poor- 
will^ from the hill-side; the beding cry of the tree-toad, that 

* The whip-poor-will is a bird which is only heard at night 
It receiyeg its name from its note, which is thought to resemble 
those words. 
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harbingerof storm; the dreary hooting of the screech-owl; 
or tiie sudden mstling in the thicket of birds frightened from 
their roost. The fire-flies, too, which sparkled most Yiyidly 
in the darkest places, now and then stüüed bim, as one of 
nncommon brightness would stream across bis path; and if, 
bj Chance, a huge blockhead of a beetle came winging bis 
blnndering flight against bim, the poor yarlet was ready to 
give up the ghost, with the idea that he was stmck with a 
witcb's token« His only resonrce on such occasions, either to 
drown thought, or drive away evil spirits, was to sing psahn 
tunes; — and the good people of Sleepj Hollow, as thej sat 
by their doors of an evening, were often filled with awe, at 
bearing his nasal melodj, "in linked sweetness long drawn 
out/' floating from the distant hill, or along the dusky 
road. 

Another of his sources of fearfnl pleasure was, to pass long 
Winter cvenings with the oldDutch wives, as they sat spinning 
by the fire, with a row of apples roasting and sputtering along 
the hearth, and listen to their marvelloos tales of ghosts and 
goblins, and haunted fields, and haunted brooks, and baunted 
bridgesy and haunted houses, and particularly of the beadless 
horseman, or Galloping Hessian of the HoUow, as they some- 
times called hinu He would delight them equally by bis 
anecdotes of witchcraft, and of the direful omens and porten- 
tous sights and sounds in the air, which preyailed in the 
earlier times of Connecticut ; and would frighten them wofully 
with speculations upon comets and shooting stars; and with 
the alarming fact that the world did absolutely tum round, 
and that they were half the time topsy-turvy I 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly cud- 
dling in the chimney comer of a Chamber that was all of a 
ruddy giow from the crackling wood fire, and where, of course, 
no spectre dared to show its face, it was dearly purchased by 
the terrors of his subsequent walk homewards. What fearfiil 
shapes and shadows beset his path amidst the dim and gbastly 
glare of a snowy night! With what wistful look did he eye 
eyery trembling ray of light Streaming across the waste fields 
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j&omsome distant window! Howoften was he appalled by some 
shrub covered with snow, which, like a sheeted spectre, beset 
bis very path ! How often did he shrink with curdling awe at 
the Bouud of bis own steps on the frosty crust beneath bis 
feet; and dread to look over bis Shoulder, lest he sbould 
bebold some uneouth being tramping dose behind bim! 
— and how often was he thrown into complete dismay by 
some msbing blast, howling among the trees, m the idea 
that it was the Galloping Hessian on one of bis nightly 
scourings! 

All these, bowever, were mere terrors of the night, phan- 
toms of the mind that walk in darkness; and though he had 
seen many spectres in bis time, and been more than once beset 
by Satan in divers shapes, in bis lonely perambulations, yet 
daylight put an end to all these evils; and he wonld have 
passed a pleasant life of it, in despite of the Devil and all bis 
works, if bis path had not been crossed by a being that canses 
more perplexity to mortal man than gbosts, goblins, and 
the whole race of witches put together, and ^t was — a 
woman« 

Among the mnsical disciples who assembled, one evening 
in each week, to receive bis instnietions in psalmody, was 
Elatrina Van Tassel, the daughter and only child of a sub- 
stantial Dutch farmer. She was a blooming lass of fresh 
eighteen; plnmp as a partridge; ripe and melting and rosy- 
cheeked as one of her father*s peaches, and universally famed, 
not merely for her beanty, bnt her vast expectations. She 
was withal a little ot a ooquette, as might be perceived eren in 
berdress, which was a mixtureof ancient and modern fashions, 
as most suited to set off her charms. She wore the Ornaments 
of pure yeUow gold, which her great-great-grandmotber had 
brought over from Saardam; the tempting stomacher of the 
olden time; and withal a provokingly short petticoat, to dis* 
play the prettiest foot and ankle in the coontzy round. 

Ichabod Grane had a soft and foolisb heart toward the sex ; 
and it is not to be wondered at, that so tempting a morsel eoon 
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found favour in Mb eyes ; more espeeially after he had vinted 
her in her patemal mansion. Old Baltos Van TasB^ was a 
perfect picture of a thiiving, eontented, liberal- hearted 
f armer. He seldom, it is true, sent either his eyes or his 
thoughts beyond the boimdaries of his own farm; bat within 
ihose, eyerything was snug, happy, and wett-cön<ititioned.. He 
was satisfied wiüi his weaJth, but not prond of it; and piqaed 
himself upon the hearty abnndance, rather than the style, in 
which he lived. His stronghold was situated on the banks of 
the Hudson, in one of those green, sheltered, fertile nooks, in 
which tho Dutch farmers are so fond of nestling. A great ehn 
tree spread its broad branches over it; at the foot of which 
bubbled up a q>ring of the softest and sweetest water, 'in a 
litüe well, formed of a barrel; and then stole sparkling away 
tinrongh the grass, to a neighbonring brook, that babbled 
along among eiders and dwi^ willows. Hard by the farm- 
honse was a yast bam, that might haye seryed for a church; 
eyery window and ereyiee of which seemed bursting forth 
with the treasores of the farm; the flail was busily resounding 
within it from moming to night; swallows and martins 
skimmed twittering about the eayes; and rows of pigeons, 
some with one eye tumed up, as if watching the weather, 
some with their heads under their wings, or buried in their 
bosoms, and others swelling, and cooing, and bowing about 
their dames, were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. Sleek 
unwieldy porkers were grunting in the repose and abundance 
of their pens ; from whence sallled forth, now and then, troops 
of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the air. A stately squadron of 
snowy geese were riding in an adjoining pond, conyoying 
whole fleets of ducks; regiments of turkeys were gobbUng 
through the farm-yard, and guinea-fowls frettiug about it, 
like ill-tempered housewiyes, with their peeyish discontented 
cry. Before the bam door strütted the gallant cock, that 
pattem of a husband, a warrior, and a fine gentleman; dap- 
ping his bumished wings, and crowing in the pride and glad- 
uess of his heart — sometimes tearing up the earth witi^i his 
feet, and then generously calling his eyer-hnngry famdy of 
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wiTes and children to eojoy the rieh morsel which he had dis- 
covered, 

The pedagogae's month watered, as he looked npon tiuB 
sumptuotis promise of Inxurioiis winter fare. In his devonring 
mind's eye, he pictnred to hnnself OTery roasting pig running 
abont wiih a pudding in its belly, and an apple in its month ; 
the pigeons were snugly put to bed in a comfortable pie, and 
tuckedin with a coyerletof crust; the geese were swimming 
in their own gravjr; and the ducks pairing cosily in dishes, 
like snng married couplee, with a decent competency of onion 
sance. In the porkers he saw carved out the fnture sleek aide 
of bacon, and juicy relishing ham; not a tnrkey, but he be- 
held daintüy trussed up, with its gizzard under its wing, and, 
peradyentnre, a necklace of sayoury sausages; and even 
bright chanticleer himself lay sprawling on his back, in a side 
dish, with upüfted claws, asifcravingthat quarter which his 
chiyabous spirit disdained to ask whüe liying. 

Ab the enraptored Ichabod fancied all this, and as he 
roUed his great green eyes oyer the fat meadow lands, the 
rieh fieids of wheat, of rye, ofbuck-wheat, andlndian com, 
and the orchards bmdened with ruddy fruit, which surrounded 
the warm tenement of Van Tassel, his heart yeamed after the 
damsel who was to inherit these domains, and his imagma- 
tion expanded with the idea how they might be readily tnmed 
into cash, and the money inyested in imoiense tracts of wild 
land, and shingle palaces in the wildemessw Nay, his bnsy 
fftncy already realized his hopes, and presented to him the 
blooming Katrina, with a whole family of children, mounted 
on the top of a waggon loaded with household trumpeiy , with 
pots and kettles dangling beneath; and he beheld himself 
bestriding a pacing milre, with a colt at her heels, setting out 
for Kentucky, Tennessee, or the Lord knows where. 

When he entered the house, the conquest of his heart was 
eomplete* It was one of those spacious fiarm-houses, with 
high-ridged, but lowly-sloping roo&, bullt in the style handed 
down from the first Dutch settlers. The low projecting eayes 
ibrmed a piasea aiong the front, capable of being closed up in 
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bad weatber. Under this were htmg flails, harness, vaiiouB 
Utensils of husbandiy, and nets for fishing in the neighbonring 
rirer. Benches were built along the sides for summer use ; 
and a great spinning-wheel at one end, and a chum at the 
other, showed the TariooB nses to which this important porch 
might be devoted. From this piaua the wondering Ichabod 
entered the hall, which foxmed the centre of the mansion, and 
the place of usiial residence. Here, rows of resplendent 
pewter, ranged on a long dresser, dazzled bis eyes. In one 
comer stood a huge bag of wool ready to be spun; in another, 
a qnantity of linsey-woolsey just firom the loom; ears of In- 
diüi com, and strings of dried apples and peaches, hang in 
gay festoons along the walls, mingled with the gaud of red 
peppers; and a door left ajar gave himapeep into the best 
parlour, where the elaw-footed chain, and dark mahogany 
tables, shone like mirrors ; andirons, with their accompanying 
shovel and tongs, glistened from their oovert of asparagus 
tops; mock oranges and conch shells deoorated the mantel- 
piece; stringsofvaxioiis-ooloaredbirds'eggs were suspended 
above it; a great ostrich egg was hung from the centre of tho 
room, and a comer cupboiurd, knowingly leftopen, displayed 
immense treasores of old sUver and well-mended china. 

From the moment Ichabod iaid bis eyes upon these regions 
of delight, the peace of bis mind was at an end, and bis only 
study was how to gain the affections of the peerless daughter 
of Van TasseL In this enterprise, howerer, he bad more real 
difficulties than generally feÜ to the lot of a knight-errant of 
yore, who seldom bad anything but giants, enchanters, fiery 
dragons, and sucb-like easily conquered adversaries to oon- 
tend with; and had to make bis way merely througb gates of 
iron and brass, and waUs of adamant, to the Castle keep, 
where the lady of bis heart was confined ; all which be achiered 
as easily as a man would carve bis way to the centre of a 
Christmas pie, and then the lady gare bim her band as a 
matter of course. Ichabod, on the oontraxy, had to win bis 
way to the heart of a countiy coquette, beset with a labyrinth 
of whims and caprices , which were for erer presenting new 
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difficulties and impediments; and hehad to enconnter a host 
of feaifdl advenaiies of real flesh and blood, the numerous 
rustio admirers, who beset everj portal to her heart ; keeping 
a watchfiil and angry eye upon each other, bat ready to ßj 
out in the common cause against any new competitor. 

Among these the most formidable was a bnrly, roaring, 
roystering blade, of the name of Abraham, or, according to 
the Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, the hero of the 
conntiy round, which rang with his feats of strength and 
haidihood. He was broad^shouldered and double -jointed, 
with Short curly black hair, and a bluff, but not unpleasant 
coimtenance, having a mingled air of fan and arrogance. 
Frcnn his Hercolean frame and great powers of limb, he had 
reeeived the niokname of Bbom Bohbs, by which he was uni* 
yersally known. He was famed for great knowledge and skill 
in horsemaaship, being as dexterouson horseback as aTartar. 
He was foremost at all races and cockfights; and, with the 
aseendancy which bodily strength always acquires in mstic 
life, was ihe umpire in all di^ntes, setting his hat on one 
aide, and giving his decisions with an air and tone that ad* 
nütted of no gainsay or appeal. He was always ready for 
either a fight or a frolic ; had more mischief than ill-will in his 
composition; and with all his overbearing roughness, there 
was a strong dash of waggish good-humour at bottonu He 
had three or f our boon companions of his own stamp , who 
regarded him as their model, and at the head of whom he 
Bcoured the country, attending eyery scene of feud or merri- 
ment for miles round« In cold weather he was distinguished 
by a for eap, suimounted with a flaunting fox's tidl; and 
whea the folks at a country gathering descried this well- 
known crest at a distance, whiibking about among a squad of 
hard riders, they always stood by for a squaü. Sometimes 
his crew woold be heard dashing along past the fiirm-hoases 
at midnight, with whoop and halloo, like a troop of Don 
Cossacks; and the old dames, startled out of their sleep, 
would listen for a momort tili the hnrry-scurry had dattered 
by, and fhen exclaim, ^' Ay, there goes Brom Bones and lue 
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gang!'* The neighbonn looked npon him with a mixture 
of aw6y admiration, and good-¥dU; and when any madcap 
prank, or rastio brawl, occorred in the vidnity, always shook 
their heads, and watranted Brom Bonos -wbm at the bottom 
of it. 

ThiB rantipole hero had for some time singled out the 
blooming Katrina for the object of bis imcouth gallantrios; 
and though bis amorous toyings were sometbing like the 
genüe caresses and endearments of a bear, yet it was whis- 
pered that she did not alt(^ther discourage bis hopes. Cer- 
tain it is, bis advances were signak ibr rival eandidates to 
reiire, who feit no indination to cross a lion in bis amotirs; 
buBomuch, that when bis borse was seen tied to Van TasseFs 
paMng, on a Sunday night, a sure sign that bis master was 
courting, or, as it is termed, 'Uparkmg," witbin, allotber 
soitors passed by in despair, and carried the war tnto other 
qnarters. 

Such was the formidable lival with whom Icbabod Crane 
had to eontend: and, considering all things, a stoafcer man 
than he would have sbronk from Ute competition , and a wiser 
man wonld have despaired. He had, howerer, ahappy mix- 
ture of pliability and perseverance in bis nature; he was in 
form and spirit like a supple-jack -«- yiekliiig, but tongb; 
though he bent, he never broke; and though he bowed be- 
neath the sligbtost pressure , yet, the moment it was away — 
jerkl — he was as erect, and cazried bis bead as bigh as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against fais rlyal would 
bave been madness; for he was not a man to be tiiwarted in 
bis amours any more than that stotmy lorer Aclnlles. Icbabod, 
therefore, made bis advanees in a quiet and genÜy insinuating 
mumer. Under ooYer of bis oharacter of singing-master , he 
made frequent Tkits at the fann*house; not that he had any- 
thing to apprehend fix>m the meddlesome interferenoe ci 
parents , wbiich is so often a stumbling-folock in the path of 
lovers. Balt Van Tassel was an easy, indulgent soul; he 
loved bis daughter better eyen than bis pi^, and, like a 
reasonable mau and an ezeellent father , let her bare her way 
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in eyeryfhing. His notable Utile wife, too, had enongh to do 
to attend to her housekeeping and manage the poultrj; for, 
as she sagely observed, ducks and geese are foolish things, 
and mnst be looked after, bat girls can take care of them- 
selves. Thus while tbe hnsj dame bustled aboat the faonse, 
ot plied her spinning-wheel at one end of the piazza, honest 
Balt wonld sit emoking his erening pipe at the other, watching 
theachievementsofalittlewoodenwarrior, who, armedwiih 
a sword in each band, was most valiantly fighting the wind on 
the pinnacle of the bam. In the mean time, Ichabod would 
cany on his suit with the daughter by the side of the spring 
under the great elm , or sauntering along in the twilight, that 
hour 80 favoorable to the lover's eloquence. 

I profess not to know how women's hearts are wooed and 
won. To me they have always been matters of riddle and 
admiration. Some seem to have but one vidnerable point ^ or 
door of access; while otiiers have a thonsand avenues, and 
may be captured in a thonsand different ways« It is a great 
triumph of skill to gain the former , bnt a still greater proof of 
generalship to maintain possession of the latter, for a man 
mnst battle for his fortrcss at every door and window. He that 
wins a thonsand common hearts , is therefore entiüed to some 
renown; bnt he who keeps ondisputed sway over the heart of 
a coqnette, is indeed a hero. Certain it is, this was not the 
ease with iJie redoubtable Brom Bonos; and from the moment 
Ichabod Crane made his advances, the interests of the former 
evidentlj dedined; his horse was no longer seen tied at the 
palings on Snnday nights , and a deadly fend gradually arose 
between him and the preeeptor of Sleepy HoEow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his natnre, 
would fain have carried matters to open waifare, and have 
settled their pretensions to the lady, according to the mode 
of those most concise and simple reasoners, the knights-errant 
of yore — by Single combat; but Ichabod was too conscious 
of the superior might of his adversary to enter the lists against 
him: he had overheard the boast of Bones, that he would 
** double tfae schoolmaster up, and put him on a shelf;" and 
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he was too wary to give him au opportanity. There was 
something extremely provoking in this obstinately paciüc 
System; it left Brom no altematiTe but to draw upon the 
fimÖB of mstic waggery in his disposition, and to play off 
boorish practical jokes upon his rival. Ichabod became the 
object of whimsical persecution to Bones, and his gang of 
rough riders. They harried his hitherto peaceM domains; 
smoked out his singing-school, by stopping up thechimney; 
broke into the school-hoiise at night, in spite of its formidable 
fastenings of withe and window stakes, and tomedereiy- 
thing topsy-turvy: so that the poor schoobnaster began to 
think all the witches in the country held their meetings there. 
Bat what was still more annoying, Brom took all opportunities 
of tuming him into ridicule in presence of his mistress, and 
had a scomidrel dog whom he taught to whine in the most 
ludicroTis manner, and introduced as a rival of Ichabod's to 
mstruet her in psahnody. 

In this way matters went on for some time , without pro- 
ducing any material effect on the relative Situation of the 
contending powers. Onafineautumnalaftemoon, Ichabod, 
in pensive mood, sat enthroned on the lofty stool £rom whence 
he usually watched all the concems of his little literaiy realnu 
In his band he swayed a ferule, that sceptre of despotic power; 
the birch ofjusticereposedonthreensdls, behind the throne, 
a constant terror to evil-doers; while on the desk before him 
might be seen sundry contraband articles and prohibited 
weapons, detected upon the persona of idleurchins; suchas 
half-munched apples, popgons, whirligigs, fly-cages, and 
whole legions of rampant littie paper game-cocks. Apparently 
there had been some appaUing act of justice recently inflicted, 
for his scholars were all busily intent upon their books, or slily 
whispering behind them with one eye kept upon the master; 
and a kind of buszing stiUness reigned throughout the school- 
room* It was suddenly intemipted by the appearance of a 
negro in tow-doth jacket and trowsers, a round crowned 
fragment of a hat, like the cap of Mercury , and mounted on 
the back of a ragged, wild, half-broken colt, which hemanaged 
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with a rope by way of halter. He came clattering np to the 
Bchool door with an inyitation to Ichabod to attend a merry- 
making , or '^ quilting frolic/' to be held that evening at Myn- 
heer Vaa Tassel's; and having deliyered bis message with 
that air of importancOy and effort at finelanguage, which a 
negro is apt to display on petty embassies of the kind, he 
dashed over the brock, and was seen scampering away up the 
hoUow, fall of the importance and hurry of bis mission. 

All was now bastle and habbnb in the late qoiet school- 
room. The Bcholars were harried throagh their lessona, 
withoat stopping at trifles; those who were nimble, silpped 
over half with imponity; and those who were tardy, had a 
smart application now and then in the rear, to qoicken thcir 
speed, or help them over a tall word. Bocks were flang aside 
withoat being put away on the shelves; inkstands were over- 
tomed; benches thrown down; and the whole school was 
tumed loose an hoar before th6 asaal time ; borsting f orth like 
a legion of yoang imps, yelping and racketing about the 
green, in joy at their early emancipation. 

The gaUant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half-hour 
at bis toüet, brushing and forbishing ap bis best, and indeed 
only suit, of rosty black, and arranging bis locks by a bit of 
broken looking-glass, that hting np in the school-housc. That 
he nüght make bis appearance before bis mistress in the true 
style of a caralier , he borrowed a horse from the f armer with 
whom he was domiciliated, a choleric oldDutchman, of the 
name of Hans Van Ripper, and thas gallantly moanted, 
issned forth, like a knight-errant in qaest of adventores. Bat 
it is meet I should, in the trae spirit of romantie story, give 
some accoont of the looks and eqoipments of my hero and bis 
steed. The animal he bestrode was a broken-down ploagh 
horse, that had oatlived almost everything bat bis vicioasness. 
He was gaunt and shagged , with a ewe neck and a head like 
a hammer; bis rasty mane and tail were tangled and knotted 
with bars; one eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring and 
spectral; bat the other had the gleam of a genuine devil in it. 
Still he must have had fire and mettle in Ms day , if we may 
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judge £rom bis name, which was Gmipowder. He had, in faet, 
been a faTourite steed of bis master, the cholerie Van Ripper, 
who was a fürious rider, and had inftised, very piobablj, some 
of bis own spirit into the animal ; fbr , old and faroken-down as 
be lookedy tbere was more lorldng deyiky in lum than in anj 
joung filiy in tbe country. 

Icbabod was a soitable fignre for sucb a steed. He rode 
with sbort stimips , wbicb brongbt bis knees nearly np to tbe 
pommel of tbe saddle; bis sbarp elbows stock out üke grass- 
boppers*; be canied bis wbip perpendicnlarly in bis band, 
Ükeasceptre, and, astbeborsejoggedon, themoüonofbis 
arms was not unlike tbe flapping of a pair of wings. A small 
wool bat rested on tbe top of bis nose, for so bis scanty stiip of 
forebead migbt be called; and fhe skirts of bis bbick coat 
fluttered out ahnest to tbe borse's tail. Sueb was tbe ap- 
pearance of Icbabod and bis steed as tbey sbambled out of tbe 
gate of Hans Van Ripper, and it was altogetber such an 
apparition as is seldom to be met with in broad dayligbt. 

It was, as I bave said, a fine automnal day ; the sky was 
clear and serene , and natnre wore that rieh and golden Hvery 
wbicb we always associate with the idea of abnndance. Tbe 
forests had put on their sober brown and yellow, while some 
trees of tbe tenderer kind had been nipped by the irosts into 
brilliant dy es of orange, porple, and scarlet. Screaming files 
of wild dncks began to make their appearance high in the air; 
tbe bark of the sqnirrel migbt be heard £rom Ülq groTCs of 
beecb and bickory nuts, and tbe pensive wbistle of the qnail 
at intervals from the neighbouring stubble field. . 

Tbe small birds were taking their farewell banqaets. In 
the fiilness of their reveliy, tbey fluttered, chirping andfiro- 
licking, from bush to bush , and tree to tree , capiicions from 
tbe veiy profosion and variety around them. Tbere was the 
honest cock-robin, the favourite game of stripling sportsmen, 
with its loud querulous note; and the twittering blaekbirds 
flying in sable clouds; and Üie golden-winged woodpecker, 
with bis crimson crest, bis broad blackgorget, and splendid 
plumage; and tbe cedar-bird, with its red-tipt wings and 
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jFeUow-tipt tail, and its little monteiro cap of feathers; and 
the blue jay, that noky ooxcomb, in liis gay light-blue ooat 
and white tmder-elothes; screamingandchattering, nodding 
and bobbing and bofwing , and pretending to be on good terms 
with everj songster of ti^e grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on bis way, bis eye, ever open 
to ev&Ej Symptom of cuünaiy abundance, ranged with delight 
OYer the treasores of jolly autumn, On all sides he beheld 
vast Store of apples ; some hanging in oppressive opolence on 
the trees; some gathered into baskets and barreis for the 
market; others heaped up in rieh piles for the cider-press. 
Farther on he beheld great fields of Indian com, with its 
golden ears peeping from their leafy coverts, and holding out 
the promise of cflSi:es and hasty-pudding; and the yellow 
pumpkins lying beneath ihem, tuming up their fair round 
bellies to the sun, and giying ample prospects of the most 
luxurious of pies; and anon he passed the fragrant bück* 
wheat fields, breathing the odour ofthebee-hive, andashe 
beheld them, soft anticipations stole over bis mind of dainty 
slapjacks, well buttered, and gamished with honey or treacle, 
by the delicate little dimpled band of Katrina Van Tassel. 

Thus feeding bis mind with many sweet thoughts and 
*'sugared suppositions," he joumeyed along the sides of a 
ränge of hiUs which look out upon some of the goodliest 
scenes of the mighty Hudson. The sun graduaUy wheeled 
bis broad di^k down into the west. The wide bosom of the 
Tappaan Zee lay motionless and glassy , ezcepting that here 
and there a gentle undulation waved and prolonged the blue 
shadow of the distant mountain. A few amber douds fioated 
in the sky without a breatli of air to move them. The horizon 
was of a fine golden tint, changing gradually into a pure 
apple^green, and from that into the deep blue of the mid- 
heayen. A slanting ray lingered on the woody crests of the 
precipices that overhung some parts of the river, giving 
greater depth to the dark grey and purple of their rocky sides. 
A sloop was loitering in Üie distance , dropping slowjy down 
with the tide, her sali hanging uselessly against the mast; and 
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BB the reflection of the sky gleamed along the stiU wster, it 
aeemed as if the yessel was suspended in the air. 

It was towards evening iJiat Ichabod amyed at the Castle 
of the Heer Van Tassel, which he found tiironged with the 
pride and flower of the adjaccnt country. Old fimners, a 
spare leathem-faced race, in homespnn coats and breeches, 
blue stockings , hnge shoes , and magnificent pewter bnekles. 
Their brisk, withered little dames in close crimped caps, long- 
waisted short gowns , homespnn petticoats , with scisson and 
pineushions, and gay calico po(^ets hanging on the ontside. 
Buxom lasses, almost as antiqnated as their mothers, ex- 
cepting where a straw hat, afineriband, orperhapsa white 
&ock, gave Symptoms ofcityinnovations. The sons in short 
sqnare-skirted coats with rows of stupendous brass bnttODB, 
and their hair generally queued in the fashion of Üie times, 
especially if they conld proenre an eel-skin for the pnipose , it 
being esteemed, throughont the conntry, as a potent nouiisher 
and strengthener of the hair. 

Brom Bones , however , was the hero of the scene , having 
come to the gathering on bis fftvonrite steed Daredevü, a 
Creatore like himself , fall of mottle and mischief , and which 
no one but himself could manage. He was , in fact , noted fbr 
preferring vicions animals, given to all kinds of trieks which 
kept the rider in constant risk of bis neck, for he held a 
tractable well-broken horse as unworthy of a lad of spirit 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of channs that 
bnrst upon the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he entered the 
State parlour of Van TasseFs mansion. Not those of the bevy 
of buxom lasses, with their luxurious display of red and white; 
but the ample charms of a genuine Dutch countty t-ea-table, in 
the sumptuous time of autnmn. Such heaped-up platters of 
cakes of various and ahnest indescribable kinds, known only 
to experienced Dutch housewives! There was the doughly 
dough-nut, the tender oly-koek, and the eiisp and crombling 
cruller; sweet-cakes and short-cakes, ginger^caJtes andhoney- 
cakes, and the whole family of cakes. And then there were 
apple-pies and peach-pies and pumpkin^pies; besides slices 
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of harn and smoked beef ; and, moreover , delectable dishcs of 
pieseired pfaiins, and peaches, and pears, and qmnces ; not to 
mention broiled shad and roasted cfaickens; together with 
bowls of milk and cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, 
pretty much as 1 have enumerated them, with tke motherly 
tea-pot sending up its douds of vapour £rom the midst — 
Heaven bless the markl I want breath and time to discuss 
this banquet as it desenres, and am too eager to get on with 
my Btory. Happily Ichabod Crane was not in so great a 
huny as his bistorian, bat did ample justice to every dainty. 

H g„was a kind and thankfsLtfiftd , whose heart dilated in 
Proportion as his skin was filled withgoodcheer; and whose 
spirits rose with eating as some men's do with drink. He 
conld not help , too, roliing his large eyes round him as he ate, 
and chuckiing with the possibility that he might one day be 
lord of all this soene of ahnest nnimaginable Inxniy and 
splendour. Then , he thought , how soon he 'd tum his back 
upon the old school-house; snap his fingers in the face of 
Hans Van Kipper, and every other niggardly patron, and kick 
any itinerant pedagogue out of doors that should dare to call 
him comrade! 

Old Baltos Van Tassel moved about among his guests with 
a face dilated with content and good-humour, round and jelly 
as the harvest-moon. His hospitable attentions were brief but 
expressive, bcing confuied to a shake of the hand, a slap on 
the Shoulder, a loud laugh, andapressinginvitationto **faU 
to, and help themselyes.*' 

And now the sound of the music £rom the common room, ox 
hall , summoned to the dance. The musician was an old grey- 
headed negro, who had been the itinerant orchestra of the 
neighbourhood, fbr more than half-a-oentury. His instrumeut 
was as old and as battered as himself^ The greater part of 
the thne he scraped away on two or three strings , accompany- 
ing erery movement of the bow with a motion of the head; 
bowing almost to the ground, and stamping with hisfootwhen- 
ever a fresh couple were to start. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much as upon 
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his Yocal powerB. Not a limb, not a fibre, abont him was idle ; 
and to haTO wen bis loosely-bung frame in inil motion, and 
clattering about tbe room, you wonld have thought Saint 
Vitas bimaelf, thatbleasedpatronofthedance, wasfignxing 
before 70a in person. He was tbe admiration of aJl tbe 
negroes; wbo, baving gatbered, of all ages and sLees, fxom tbe 
farm and tbe neigbbourbood, stood fonning a pjramid of 
shining black faces at erery door and window: gazing witb 
dcligbt at tbe scene; roUing tbeir wbite eyeballs, and sbowing 
grinning rows of iy ory from ear to ear. How conld tbe flogger 
of urcbüis be otberwise tban animated and joyons? tbe lady 
of bis beart was bis partner in tbe dance, andsmiledgraciously 
in reply to all bis amorons oglings ; wbile Brom Bones, sorely 
smitten witb loYe and jealousy, sat brooding by bimself in one 
comer. 

Wben tbe dance was at an end, Icbabod was attracted to a 
knot of tbe sager folks, wbo, witb old Van Tassel, sat smoking 
at one end of tbe piazza, gossiping over fbrmer times, and 
drawling ont long stories about tbe war. 

Tbis neigbbonrboody at tbe time of wbicb I am speaking, 
was one of tbose bigbly-favonred places wbicb abonnd witb 
cbronide and great men. Tbe Britisb and American line bad 
run near it dnring tbe war; it bad, tbereibre , been tbe scene 
ofmarauding, and infested witb refogees, oow-boys, and all 
kinds of border cbivalry. Just sofficient time bad elapsed to 
enable each story-telier to dress np bis tale witb a little be< 
Coming fiction , and, in tbe indistinctness of bis recoUeetion, to 
make bimself tbe bero of every ezploit 

Tbere was tbe story of DoSae liartling, a large blne- 
bearded Dutcbman, wbo bad nearly taken a Britisb frigale 
witb an old iron nine-poonder from a mud breastwork, only 
tbat bis gon burst at tbe sixtb discbarge* And tbere was an 
old genüeman wbo sball be nameless, bemg too rieb amyn« 
beer to be ligbtly mentioned, wbo, in tbe battle of Wbite- 
plains, being an excellent master of defenoe, parriedamnsket- 
ball witb a small sword, insomucb tbat be absolutely feit it 
wbiz round tbe blado, and glance off at tbe Mit: in proof of 
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which , he was ready at any time to show the sword , irith the 
failt A Utile bent. There were sevcral more who bad been 
equally great in tbe field , not one of whom but wsui peraoaded 
that he bad a considerablc band in bringing the wartoahappy 
tennination. 

But all these were nothing to the talcs of ghosts and ap- 
paritions tbat succeeded. The neighbourhood is rieb in 
legendary treasures of the kind. Local tales and Bupentitions 
thriye best in these sheltered long-settled retrcats; but are 
trampled imder foot by the shifting throng that forms the po- 
pulation of most of onr country places. Besides , there is no 
encouragement for ghosts in most of onr villages, for they 
have scarce bad time to take their first nap, and turn 
themselyes in their graves , before their surviving friends have 
travelled away from the neighbourhood; so that when they 
tum out at night to walk Üieir rounds, they have no ac« 
quaintance left to call upon. This is perhaps the reason why 
we so seldom hear of ghosts ezcept in our long-established 
Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of super-^ 
natural stories in these parts, was doubtless owing to the 
vicinity of Sleepy HoUow. There was a contagion in the very 
air that blew from that haunted region; it breathed forth an 
atmosphere of dreams and fancies infecting all the land. 
Several of the Sleepy HoUow people were present at Van 
TasseFs, and, as usual, were doling out their wild and wonder- 
ful legends. Many dismal tales were told about foneral trains, ' 
and moumful cries and wailings heard and seen about the , 
great tree where the unfortunate Major A^dr^ was taken, and j 
which stood in the neighbourhood. Some mention was made ' 
also of the woman in white, that haunted the dark glen at 
Baven Rock, and was often heard to sbriek on winter nights 
before a storm , having perished there in the snow. The cbief 
part of Ihe stories, however, tnmed npon the favouriteSpectre 
of Sleepy HoUow, the beadless horseman, who had been heard 
several times of late , patrolling the country , and, it was said, 
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tethered bis hone nightly among ihe gravcs in the church- 
yard. 

The sequestered Situation of this chuich seemB always to 
have made it a favourite haunt of troubled spirits. It Stands 
on a knoll, surrounded by locust-trees and lofty elms, from 
among which its decent whitewashed walls shine modestly 
forthy like Christian purity, beaming through the shades of 
retiremenl A gentle slope descends finom it to a silver sheet 
of water, bordcared by hightrees, between which peepsmay 
be caught at the blue hüls of the Hudson. To look upon its 
grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so 
quietly, one wouid think that there at least the dead might 
rest in peace. On one side of the church eztends a wide 
Woody dell, along which raves a large brook among broken 
rocks and tronks of fallen trees, Oyer a deep black part of 
the stream, not far from the church, was formerly thrown a 
wooden bridge; the road that led to it and the bridge itself, 
were thickly shaded by overhanging trees, which cast a gloom 
about it, even in the daytime; but occasioned afearful dark- 
ness at night. Such was one of the favourite haunts of the 
headless horseman, and the place where he was mostfrequently 
encountered. The tale was told of old Brouwer, a most 
heretical disbeliever in ghosts , how he met the horseman re- 
tuming from his foray into Sleepy Hollow, and was obliged to 
get up behind him; how they galloped over bush and brake, 
OYer hill and swamp , until they reached the bridge ; when the 
horseman suddenly tumed into a skeleton, threw old Brouwer 
into the brook, and sprang away over the tree tops with a clap 
of thunder. 

This Story was immediately matched by a thrice marrel- 
ious adventure of Brom Bonos , who made light of the gallop* 
ing Hessian as an arrant Jockey. He affirmed, that on re- 
tuming one night from the neighbouring village of Sing-Sing, 
he had been orertaken by this midnight trooper; that he had 
offered to race with him for a bowl of punch , and should have 
won it too , for Daredevil beat the gobiin horse all hollow, but 
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just as they came to the church bridge , the Hessian bolted^ 
and yanished in a flaah of fire. 

All these talcs , told in that drowsy under-tone with wbich 
men talk in the dark, the countenanccs of the listeners only 
now and thcn receiving a casnal gleam from the glare of a 
pipe , sunk deep in the mind of Ichabod. He repaid thcm in 
kind with large extracts from bis invaluable author, Cotton 
Mather y and added manj marvellous events that had taken 
place in bis native state of Connecticut, and fearful sights 
wbich he had seen in bis nigbtly walks abont Sleepy HoUow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers 
gathered together their famiUes in tbeir waggons, and were 
beard for eome time rattling along the hollow roads , and over 
the distant hüls. Some of the damseb möunted on pillions 
behind their favonrite swains, and their light-hearted langhteri 
mingling with the clatter of hoofs, echoed along the silent 
woodlands, sonnding fainter and fainter until they gradually 
died away — and the late scene of noise and frolic was aU 
silent and deserted. Ichabod only lingered behind, according 
to tiie costom of country lovers, to have a iete^-tite with the 
heiress; folly convinced that he was now on the high road to 
success. WhsA passed at tbis interview I will not pretend to 
say , for in fact I do not know. Something, however , I fear 
me, must bare gone wrong, for he certainly sallied forth, 
after no rery great internal, with an air qiüte desolate and 
chopfallen. — Oh these women! these woment Coald that girl 
have been playing off any of her coquettisb tricks? — Was her 
encouragement of the poor pedagogae all a mere sham to sc- 
eure her conquest of bis rival? — Heaven only knows, not I! 
— Let it suffice to say , Ichabod stole forth with the air of one 
who had been sacklngaben-roost, rather than a fair lady's 
heart Withoat looking to the right or left to notice the scene 
of rural wealtb, on wlueh b« had so often gloated, he went 
straight to the .»table, and with several hearty onfis and 
kicks, ronsed hissteedmostimooiirteoQsly from the oomfort- 
able quarters in wbich be was soundly sleeping, dreaming 
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ef mountainB of com and oats, and whole Valleys of timothy 
and clover. 

It wai the veiy witching time of night thatichabod, heavy« 
hearted and creet-fallcn , pursued bis travel homewards, along 
the sides of the lofty hüls which rise above Tarry Towni, and 
which he had traycrsed so cheerily in the aftemoon. The 
hour was as dismal as himself. Far below him , theTappaan 
Zee spread its dusky and indistinct waste of waters, with here 
and there the tall mast of a sloop , riding quietly at anchor 
under the land. Inthedcadhushofmidnighty hecouldeven 
hear the barking of the watch-dog from the opposite shore of 
the Hudson ; but it was so vague and faint as only to give an 
idea of bis distance from this &ithfnl companion of man. Now 
and then, too, the long-drawn crowing of a cock, accidentaliy 
awakened, would sound far, hr off, from some farm-bonse 
away among the hills — but it was like a dreaming sound in 
bis ear. No signs of life oecurred near bim, but occasionally 
the melancholy chirp of a ericket, or perhaps the guttural 
twangofabull-frog, fromaneighbouringmarsb, asifsleep- 
ing uncomfortably , and tuming suddenly in bis bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heand in 
the affcernoon now came crowding upon bis recolleetion. The 
night grew darkcr and darker; the stars seemed to sink deeper 
in the sky, and driving ciouds occasionally hid them from 
bis sight He had never feit so lonely and dismal. He was, 
moreover, approaching the very place where many of the 
scenes of the ghost stories had been laid. In the centre of the 
road stood an enormous tulip trce, which towered like a 
gpiant above all the other trees of Üie neighbourbood, and 
formed a kind of land-mark. Its limbs were knarled and 
fantastic, large enough to form trunks for ordinary trees, 
twisting down almost to the earth , and lising again iuto the 
air* It was connected with the tragical story of the nn- 
fortnnate Andr^ , wbo had becn takeu prisoner hacd by ; and 
was universally known by the name of Mi^or Andr j's tree. 
The cräomon people regarded it with a mirture of respect and 
superstitiony paiily out of sympathy for the fate of itsiU« 
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Starred namesake , and partly from the tales of stränge »i^tl» 
aad dotofdl lamentations told conceming it. 

Ab lehabod approacbed thüi fearM tree, he began to 
whistle: ke thonght his whiffUe was aaswered; it was but a 
blast sweeping sharply tim>ugh the dry branches. As he ap- 
proae^ed a Httle nearer , he thonght he saw something white, 
hanging in the midst of the tree; he paused and ceascd 
whistling; but on looking more narrowly, perceived that it 
was a place where the tree had been scathed by lightning, 
and the white wood laid bare. Suddenly he heard a groan -^ 
his teeth ehaAtered, and bis knees smote against the saddle: 
it was bat the rabbing of one huge bongh upon another, as 
they were swayed about by the breeze. He passed the tree in 
safety , bat new perils lay before him. 

About two hondred yards from Uie tree a small brook 
erossedtheroad, and ran into amarshy a^d thickly-wooded 
glen, known by the name of Wiley's swamp. A few rougb 
logs, laid side by side, served forabridge over this stream. 
On that side of the road where the brook entered the wood , ä 
groap of oaks and chestniita, matted thick with wüd grape- 
vines , thnew a caremous gloom over it. To pass this bridge 
was the severest triaL It was at this identical spot that the 
unfortnnate Andrä was captured, and under tiie oovert of 
those chestnuts and vines were the sturdy yoomen eomsealed 
who surprised him« This has crer sijice been eonsidered a 
faaimted stream, and fearful are the feelings of the schoolboy 
who has to pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream, hisheart began to thump; 
hesummonedupy however, aUhwresolution, gavehishorse 
half-a-score of kicks in the ribs, and attempted to dash briskly 
acress the btidge: bat instead of starting forward, the per- 
verse oid animal made a lateral movement , and ran broadside 
against the fenee. lohabod, whose fears incteased with the 
delay, j^rked the reins on the other side, and kicked lastily 
with tibe contrary foot: itwas allinvain; his steed startcd, 
it Is trae , bat it was only to plunge to the opporate side of the 
ioad mto a thioket of brambles and elderbushes. The school- 
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master now bestowed both whip and heei upoo tbe starveling 
ribs of old Gunpowder, who dashed forward, snuffiing and 
snortmg, bat came to a stand juftt by the bridge with a sud- 
damess that bad nearly gent bis rider sprawling over bis bead. 
Just at tbis moment a plasby tramp hj tbe side of tbe bridge 
caugbt tbe sensitive ear of Ichabod. In tbe dark sbadow of 
tbe grove, on tbe margm of tbe brook, be bebeld something 
buge, mis-sbapen, black, andtowering. Itstkrednot, bot 
seemed gatbered up in tbe gloom , like some gigantic mcuster 
ready to spring upon tbe traveller. 

Tbe bair of tbe afiBdgbted pedagogue rose npon bis bead 
witbterror. Wbat was to be done? Totomandflywasnow 
too late; and besides, wbat cbance was tbere of escaping 
gbost or goblln, if sucb it was, wbicb eouid ride upon tbe 
wings of tbe wind? Summoning np, tberefore, a sbow of 
conrage ^ be demanded , in stammeriing accents j — " Wbo aze 
yon?" He reeeiyed no reply. He lepeated bis demand in a 
still more agitated voice. Still tbere was no answer. Once 
more be cudgelled tbe sides of tbe inflexible Gnnpowder , and 
sbutting bis eyes, broke fortb witb involnntaiy fervonr inio a 
psabn tone. Just tben tbe sbadowy objeet of alarqi pnt itself 
in motten^ and witb a scramble and a bonnd, stood at once 
in tbe middle of tbe road. Tbougb tbe nigbt was daxk and 
dismaly yet tbe form of tbe unknown nu^t now in some 
degree be ascertained. He appeared to be a horseman ol 
Urge dimensionsy and motmted on a black borse of power- 
fol frame. He made no oflfer of molestation or sodability« 
bat kept aloof on one side of the road, jogging along on tbe 
blind side of old Gunpowder , wbo bad now got over bk firigbt 
and waywardness. 

Icbabody wbo bad no relisb for tbis stränge midnigbt eom« 
panion, and betfaoagbt bimself of tbe adrentore of Ikom 
Bonos witb the Gtalloping Hessian , now qoickened bis steed, 
in hopes of leaving bim bebind» Tbe stranger, bowerer, 
quiekened bis borse to an eqoal pace. Ichabod pulied up, 
and fellinto a walk, tbinking to lag bebind — tbe other did 
tbe same. His beart began to sink within bim;be endeavonred 
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to resume his psalm tune, but bis parched tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth, and he could not utter a stave. There was 
something in the moody and dogged silence of this pertina- 
cions companion, that was mysteriouB and appalling. It was 
soon fearftiUy accounted for. On mounting a rising ground, 
which brought the figure of his fellow-traveller in relief 
against the sky, gigantie in height, and muffled in a cloak, 
Ichabod was horror-struck, on perceiving that he was head- 
lessl — but his horror was still more increased, on observing 
that the head, which should have rested on his Shoulders, was 
carried before him on the pommel of the saddle! his terror 
rose to desperation; he rained a shower of kicks and blows 
upon Gunpowder, hoping, by a sudden movement, to give his 
companion the slip — but the spectre started füll jump with 
him. Away then they dashed, through thick and thin; stones 
flying, and sparks flashing, at every boimd. Ichabod's flimsy 
garments fluttered in the air, as he stretched his long lank 
body away over his horse's head, in the eagemess of his 
flight. 

They had now reached the road which tums offto Sleepy 
HoUow; but Grunpowder, who seemed possessed with a demon, 
instead of keeping up it, made an opposite tum, and plunged 
headlong down-hill to the left. This road leads through a 
Sandy hollow, shaded by trees for about a quarter of a mile, 
where it crosses the bridge famous in gobiin story, and just 
beyond swells the green knoU on which Stands the white- 
washed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his unskilful rider 
an apparent advantage in the chase; but just as he had got 
half-way through the hollow, the girths of the saddle gave 
way, and he feit it slipping from under him. He seized it by 
the pommel, and endeavoured to hold it firm, but in vain; and 
had just time to save himself by clasping old Gunpowder 
round the neck, when the saddle feil to the earth, and he 
heard it trampied under foot by his pursuer. For a moment 
the terror of Hans Van Blpper's wrath passed across his mind 
— for it was his Sunday saddle; but this was no time for 
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petty fears; tlie gobiin was hard on bis haunches; and (na- 
skilful rider that he wasl) he had mach ado to maintain his 
seat ; sometimes slipping on one aide, somethnes on another, 
and sometimes joltod on the high ridge of his hone's badt- 
bone, witfa a yiolence that he verily feared wonld eleare him 
asmider. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the bopes 
that the chmrch bridge was at band. The wayering reflection 
of a silver star in the bosom of the brook told him &at he was 
not mistaken. He saw the walls of the chorch dimly glaring 
under the trees bejond. He recoUected the place where 
Brom Bonos' ghostly eompetitor had disappeared. ** If I can 
but reach that bridge," thonghtlchabod, '^lamsafe." Jnat 
then he heard the black steed panting and blowing elose be» 
bind him; he oven fancied that he feit bis bot breath« An- 
other conyulsive kick in the ribs , and old Gunpowder Bpmng 
upon the bridge; he thundered over the resonnding planka; 
he gained the opposite side ; and now Icbabod cast a look be- 
bind toseeif his pursuershonldvanish, accordingtorole, in 
a flash of fire and brimstone. Just tben he saw the gobiin 
rising in his stiiraps , and in the ▼ezy aet of barling his bead 
at him. Icbabod endeavonred to dodge the honible missile, 
but too late. It encountered his cranium with a tremendoos 
Crash — he was tumbled headlong into the dost, and Qmi- 
po wder, the black steed, and the gobiin rider, passed by like a 
whirlwind. 

The next moming the old horse was foond witfaoat bis 
saddle, and with the bridle under his feet, soberly cropping 
the grass at his master's gate. Icbabod did not make las ap- 
pearance at breakfast — dinner-faoor came, bot no lehabod. 
The boys assembled at the school-boose, and ttroUed idly 
about the banks of the brook; bat no schoolmaster. Hans 
Van Ripper now began to foel some aneaalness aboat the £ate 
of poor Ichabod and bis saddle. An inqniry was set on foot, 
and after diligent inrestigation they came upon bis traees. 
In one part of the read leading to the choreb was foond the 
saddle trampled in the dirt; the tracks of horses* hoofs deeply 
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dented in the road, and evidently at farious speed, were traced 
to the bridge , bejond which , on the bank of a broad part of 
the brooky where the water ran deep and black, was found the 
hat of the nnfortunate Ichabod, and dose beside it a shattered 
pumpkin. 

The brook was searohed, bat the body of the schoohnaster 
was not to be discovered. Hans Van Kipper, as executor of 
bis estatOi examined the bündle which contained all his 
worldlj effects. The/ consisted of two shirts and a half ; two 
Stocks for the neck ; a pair or two of worsted stockings ; an 
old pair of corduroy smail-dothes; a rusty razor; a book of 
psalm tones, fiül of dogs ears ; and a broken pitch-pipe. As 
to the books and fumiture of the school-house , they belonged 
to the Community, ezcepting Cotton Mather's History of 
Witchcraft, a New England Abnanack, and a book of dreams 
and fortune-telling; in which last was a sheet of foolscap 
mach scribbled and blotted in several fraitless attempts to 
make a copy of verses in honour of the heiress of Van TasseL 
These magic books and the peetic scrawl were forthwith con- 
signed to the flames by Hans Van Ripper; who from that time 
forward determined to send his children no more to schooi; 
observing, that he never knew any good come of this same 
reading and writing. WhateTer money the schoolmaster pos- 
sessed, and he had received his qaarter*s pay but a day or two 
before, he mast have had about bis persob at the timeof his 
disappearance, 

The mysterious event cansed much speculation at the 
church on the following Sunday. Enots of gazers and gossips 
were coUected in the churchyard, at the bridge, aud at the 
spot where the hat and pumpkin had been found. The stories 
of Brouwer, of Bonos, and a whole budget of others, were 
called to mind; and when they had diligently considered 
them all, and compared them with the Symptoms of the pre- 
sent case, they shook their heads, and came to the conclosion 
that Ichabod had been carried off by the galloping Hessian. 
As he was a bachelor , and in nobody's debt, nobody troubled 
his head any more about bim: the schooi was removed to a 
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different quarter of the Hollow, and another pedagogne 
reigned in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer who had been down to New York 
on a Visit seyeral years affcer, and from whom this acconnt of 
the ghostly adventure was reeeived, brought Lome the intel- 
ligence that Ichabod Crane was stül alive; that he had left 
the neighbourhood partly through fear of the gobiin and Hans 
Van lUpper, and partly in mortification at having been sud- 
denly dismissed by the heiress; that he had changed his 
quarters to a distant part of the countiy; had kept school and 
studied law at the same time; had been admitted to the bar, 
tomed politician, electioneered, written for the newspapers, 
and finallj had been made a justice of the Ten Pound Court 
Brom Bones, too, who shortly after his rivars disappearance 
conducted the blooming Katrina in triumph to the altar, was 
observed to look ezceedinglj knowing whenever the story of 
Ichabod was related, and aiways burst into a hearty laugh at 
the mention of the pumpkin; which led some to suspect that 
he knew more about the matter than he chose to teil. 

The old country wives, however, who are the best judges 
of these matters, maintain to this day, that Ichabod was 
spirited away by supematural means: and it is a favourite 
story often told about the neighbourhood round the winter 
eyening fire. The bridge became more than ever an object 
of superstitious awe; and that may be the reason why the 
road has been altered of late years , so as to approach the 
church by the border of the mill-pond. The school-house 
being deserted, soon feil to decay, and was reported to be 
haunted by the ghost of the imfortunate pedagogue; and the 
ploughboy, loitering homeward of a still summer evening, 
has often fancied his voice at a distance, chanting a me- 
lancholy psalm-tune among the tranquil solitudes of Sleepj 
HoUow. 
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rOVND IN THB HANDWRITXNO OV MR. KÜICCElUlOCKIca. 



Thb preceding Tale is given, almost in the precise words 
in whieh I heard it related at a Corporation meeting of the 
ancient city ofthe Manhattoes,* at whieh were present many 
of its sagest and most illustrious burghers. The narrator was 
apleasant, shabby, gentlemanly old fellow, in pepper-and- 
ssdt clothes, with a sadly humourous face; and one whom I 
strongly suspected of being poor, — he made such efforts to 
be entertaining. When his story was concluded, there was 
much laughter and approbation, particularly from two or 
Üiree deputy aldermen , who had been asleep the greater part 
pfthetime. There was, howeyer, one tall, dry-looking, old 
gentleman, withbeetlingeyebrows, who maintained a grave 
and rather severe face tlu'oughout: now and then folding his 
arms, inclining his head, and looking down upon the floor, as 
if torning a doubt over in his mind. He was one of yoor wary 
men, who never langh, but upon good grounds — when they 
have reason and the law on their side. When the mirth of the 
restof tiie Company had snbsided, and silence was restored, 
he leaned one arm on the elbow of his chair , and sticking the 
other a-kimbo, demanded, with a slight, but ezceedingly 
sage motion ofthe head, and contraction ofthe brow, what 
was themoral ofthe Story, and what it went to pro ve« 

The story-teller , who was just putting a giass of wine to 
his lips as a refireshment after his toils , paused for a moment, 
looked at his enquirer with an air of infinite deference, and 
lowering the glass slowly to the table, observed, that the 
story was intended most logically to prove : — 

• New York- 
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" That there is no dtnation in life but has its adyantages 
and pleasures — provided we will bat take a joke as we 
findit' 

''That, therefore, he that nms races with gobiin troopers, 
is likely to have rough riding of it : 

« I^go , for a country schoolmaster to be refdsed the hand 
of a Dutch heiress , is a certain step to high preferment in the 
State." 

The cautions old genüeman knit his brows tenfcdd closer 
after this ezplanation, being sorely pozzled by the ratiocina- 
tion of the syllogism; while, methought, the one in pepper 
and salt eyed him with something of a triumphant leer. At 
length, he observed, that all this was very well, bat still he 
thooght the stoiy a little on the extravagant — there were one 
or two points on which he had his doabts. 

"Faith, Sir," replied the story-teller, ''as tothat matter. 
I don*t belieye one-half of it myseLf.** 

D.K. 
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Go , iittle book , God send thee good passage, 
And speciallv let this be tby prayere, 
Unto tbem all that tbee will reaa or bear, 
Wbere tbou art wrong, after their help to call, 
Tbee to correct in any part or all. 

Chaucer*s Belle Dame sans Mercie. 

In concluding this volmne^ of the SketcbBook, the Anthor 
cannot bnt express bis deep sense of tbeindulgencewith wbicb 
bis first bas been received, and of the liberal disposition that 
bas been evineed to treat bim with kindaess as a stranger. 
Even the critics, wbatever may be said of tbem by otbers, he 
bas foimd to be a singolarly gentle and good-natnred race; it 
is tme that each bas in tum objected to some one or two arti- 
des, and that these indiyidual exceptions, taken in the aggre- 
gate, woold amount almost to a total oondemnation of bis 
work; bat then he bas been consoled by obserring, thatwhat 
one bas particularly censured, anotber bas as particularly 
praised; and thus, the encomiums being set off against the 
objections, he finds bis work, upoa the wbole, eommended 
far beyond its deserts. 

He is aware that he rons a risk of foifeiting mach of this 
kind faroor hy not foUowing the eounsel thathasbeen liberally 
bestowednponhim; for wbere abondance of yalaaMe advice 
is giyen gratis , it may seem a man^s own faalt if be should go 
astray. He only can say, in bis rindication, that he faith- 

* A former edition of this work was published in two 
volnmes. 
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fally determiiied , for a timc , to govem himself in his second 
yolume bj the opinions passed upon his first; bat he was Boon 
biought to a stand bj the contrariety of excellent connseL 
One kindly advised him to avoid the ludicrous; another to 
shun the pathetic; a third assured him that he was tolerable 
at description, bat cautioned him to leaye narrative alone; 
whiie a fourth declared that he had a veiy pretty knack at 
taming a stoiy, and was really entertaining when in a pensive 
mood, bat was grierooslj mistaken if he imaginedhimself to 
possess a spark of htmiour. 

Thus perplezed by the advice of his&iends, who eacfain 
tarn closed some particoiar path, bat left him all the world 
beside to ränge in , he foond that to foUow all their coonsels 
woald , in fact, be to stand still. He renuüned for a time 
sadly embarrassed; when, all at onee, the thooght strack him 
to ramble on as he had begon; that his work being miscel- 
laneoos, and written for dLSerent hamonrs, it coald not be 
expected that any one woold be pleased withthe whole; bat 
that if it shoold contain something to sait each reader, his 
end woold be completely answered. Few gaests sit down to 
a yaried table with an eqaal appetite for eyery dish. One has 
an elegant horror of a roasted pig ; another holds a cuny or a 
deyil in utter abomination ; a third cannot tolerate the ancient 
flayoar of yenison and wild fowl ; and a fourth, of traly mas- 
Coline stomach, looks with soyereign contempt on those 
knick-knacks here and there dished up for the ladies. Thos 
each article is condemned in its tarn; and yet, amidst this 
yariety of appetites, seldom does a dish go away firom the 
table withoot belog tasted and relished by some one or other 
of the gaests. 

With these considerations he yentores to serye up this to- 
lome; simply reqoesting the reader, if he shoold find here and 
there something to please him, to rest assored that it was 
written ezpressly for intelligent readers like himself ; but en- 
treating him, shoold he find anything to dislike, to tolerate 
it, as one ofthose artides which the aothor has been obliged 
to write for readers of a less refined taste. 
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To be serioufl. — The autlior is conscious of the numerous 
faulte and imperfections of his werk; and well aware how 
little he is dlsciplined and accomplished in the arts of aathor-> 
ship. His deficiencies are also inereased by a diffidence arising 
£rom his peculiar Situation. He finde himself writing in a 
Strange land, and appearing before a public which he has 
bßen accustomed, from childhood, to regard with the highest 
feelings of awe and reverence. He is fiill of solicitude to de- 
servetheir approbation, yet finds that verj solicitude conti- 
nually embarrassing his powers , and depriving him of that 
ease and confidence which are necessary to successful exertion. 
Still the kindness with which he is treated encourages him to 
go on , hoping that in time he may acquire a steadier footing; 
and thus he proceeds, half venturing, half shrinking, sur- 
prised at his own good fortune , and wondering at his own te- 
merity. 
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Mrs. S.C. Hall: Can Wrong 
be RightT i v. Marian 2 v. 

Thomas Hardy: Th« Hand 

of Ethelberta a V. Far from the Mad- 
dittg Ox>wd a v. The Retura of tht 
Native a v. 

Agnes Harnson: Martinas 
Vineyard 1 v. 
Bret Harte : Prose and Poetry 

(Tales of the Argonauts: Spamsh 
and American Legends; Condensed 



Novds ; Qvic «ad Characteir Sketches ; 
Poems) av. Idyls of the FoothiUs xv. 
Gabriel Gmroyav. Two Men of Sandy 
Bar X V. Thanküil Bkissom x v. The 
Story of a Mine x v. Drift from Tivo 
Shores x v. An Heiress ofRed Dog z y. 
The TwinsofTable Mountain, etc. xt. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story, ete. x ▼. 

Sir H. Havelock, by the Rev. 
W. Brock, I V. 
Nathaniel Hawthome: The 

Soarlet Letter t v. Transformation 
a y. Passage« from the Sngtish Note- 
Books 3 y. 

"Heir ofRedclyffe/' Author 
of — vide Yonge. 

Sir Arthur Helps: Friendsin 
Council 2 v. Ivan de Biron 2 v. 

Mrs. Hemans: The Select 
Poetical Works i v. 

Mrs.CashelHoey: A Golden 
Sorrow 2 v. Out of Court 2 v. 

Household Words conducted 
bv Ch. Dickens. 1 851 -56. 36 v. 
NOVELS and Tal&s reprinted 
from Households Words by Ch. 
Dickens. 1856-59. ii v. 

B.W.Howard : One Summer x y. 

W. D. Howells : A Foregone 
Conclusion i v. The Lady of 
Aroostook i v. 

Thos. Hughes: TomBrovm*s 
School Days i v. 

Jeaningelow: Off the Skel- 

ligs 3 V. Poems a y. Fated to be Free a y. 

Washington Irving: Sketch 
Book (w. Portrait) i v. Life of 
Mahomet i v. Successors of Ma- 
homet i V. Oliver Goldsmith i v. 
Chronicles of Wolfert^sRoost i v. 
life of George Washington 5 v. 

G.P.R. James: MorleyEm- 

steia (w. portrai^ x v. Forest Days x y. 
TheFalseHeirzv. Arabella Stuart ly. 
Rose d' Albret x y. Anrah Neil z y. 
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Aginoourt x v. The Smuggler x ▼. 
The Step-Mother a v. Beauchamp 
I V. Heidelbe^ i v. The Gipsy x v. 
The Castle of l^ireastein i v. I>an»- 
leyxv. Russell 3 V. The Coavictav. 
3ir Theodove Brcuj^hton a v. 

Henry James, Jr.: The 
Americaa 2 v. The Europeans 
I V. Daisy Miller i v. Roderick 
Hudson 2y. The Madonna of the 
Fnture, etc. i v. Eugene Picker- 
ing, etc. I y. GDBÜdence i v. 

J.CordyJeaffreson: ABook 
about Doctors 2 v. A Woman in 
Spite of herseif 2 y. 

Mrsjenkin: "WhoBreaks — 
Pays"iv. Skirmishing t y. Once 
and Again 2 y. Two French 
Marriages2y. WlthinanAceiv. 
Jupiter's Daughters i v. 

Edward Jenkins: Ginx*s Ba- 
by > Lord Bantam 2 y. 

"Jennie of *the Prince's/" 
Author of — inde Mrs. Buxton. 

Douglas Terrold: The His- 
tory of St. Giles and St James 2 y. 
Men of Character 2 y. 

«John Halifax," Author of— 
vide Mrs. Craik. 

Johnny Ludlow 2 v. 

Johnson: TTie Lives of the 
English Poets 2 v. 

EmilyJoUy : Colonel Dacre2v. 

"Joshua Davidson, "Author 
of—- vide E. Lynn Unton« 

MissKavanagh: Nathalie2y. 

Daisy Bums a v. Grace Lee a t. 
Rachel Gray i v. Ad6le 3 v. A Sam- 
mer and Wmter ia the Two Sicfliesa ▼. 
Seven Years a y.^ Freadi Women of 
Letten XV. English Women pf Letters 
X V. Queen Mab st v. Beatrice 3 v. 
Sybil'B Second Leve « v. Dcra s y. 
Sdnria o v. B^ssie « y. Jahn Domen 
3 y. Two lüies a v. Forget-me-nots 
a y. 



Annie Keary: Oldbury 2 v. 
Castle Daly 2 y» 

Kempis: vide Tlskomas a 
Kempis. 

R. B. Kimball: Saint Leger 

1 y. Romance of Student Life 
abroad i y. Undercurrents i y. 
WasheSuccessftd? ly. To-Day 
in New- York i y. 

A;W. Kinglake: Eothcniy. 
Inyasion of the Crimea y, i-io. 

CharlesKingsley: Yeastiy. 
Westward ho ! 2 y. Two Years 
agoay. Hjrpatiaay. Alton Locke ly. 
Here ward the Wake s y. At Last a v. 

Henry Kingsley: Ravenshoe 

2 y. Austin EUiot l v. The Re- 
coUections of Geoffiy Hamlyn a y. 
The Hillyars and the Burtons a y. 
LeightoQ Court x y. Valeatin x y. 
Oakshott Castle xy. ReginaldHethe- 
rege a y. The Grange Garden a y. 

Oiarles Lamb : The Essays of 
Elia and Eliana i y. 

Mary Langdon: IdaMay ly. 

«Last of the Cavaliers,'' 
Author of— last of the Cayaliers 
2 y. The Gain of a Loss 2 y. 

Holme Lee: vide Miss Parr. 

S. LeFanu: ünde Silas 2 y. 
Guy Deverell 2 y. 

Mark Lemon: Wait for the 
End 2 y. Loyed at Last 2 y. 
Falkner Lyle 2 y. Leyton Hall 

2 V. Golden Fettere 2 y. 
Oiarles Lever: The O'Do- 

noghueiy. TheKnightofGwynne 

3 y. Arthur O'Lewry 2 y. The 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer 
2y. Charles O'Malley 3 y. Tom 
Burfceof"Oure'»3y. Jack Hin- 
ton 2 y. The Daltons 4 y. The 
Dodd Family abroad 3 y, The 
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Martins of Cro' Martin 3 v. The 
Fortunes of Glencore 2 v. Ro- 
land Cashel 3 v. Davenport 
Dünn 3 y. Con Cregan 2 v. 
One of Them 2 v. Maurice Tier- 
nay 2 v. Sir Jasper Carew 2 v. 
Barrington 2 v. A Day's Ride: 
a Life's Romance 2 v. Luttrell 
of Arran 2 v. Tony Butler 2 v. 
Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. The 
Bramleighs of Bbhop's Folly 2y. 
ARentinaCloudiv. ThatBoy 
of Norcott*s I V. St. Patrick's 
Eye ; Paul Gosslett's Confessions 
I y. Lord Kilgobbin 2 y. 

G.H.Lewes: Ranthorpeiy. 
Physiology of Common Life 2 y. 
On Actors and theArt of Acting ly . 

E. Lynn Linton: Joshua Da- 
vidson I y. Patricia Kemball 2y. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 y. 
The World well Lost 2 V. Under 
which Lord? 2 y. With a Silken 
Thread i y. 

Laurence W« M. Lockhart: 
Mine is Thine 2 y. 

Longfellow: Poetical Works 

(w. Portrait) 3 ▼. The Divine Comedy 
of Bante Alighieri 3 ▼. The New- 
England Tragedies z ▼. The Dtvine 
Tr^Kedy z v. Three Books of Seng 
1 V. The Masque of Pandora z y* 

M.Lonsdale: SisterDora i y. 

A Lost Battle 2 v. 

Lutfullah: Autobiographyof 
Lutfiillah, by Eastwick i y. 

Lord Lytton: vide Bulwer. 

Robert Lord Lytton (Owen 
Meredith) : Poems 2 y. Fables 
in Song 2 y. 

Lord Macaulay: Histoiy of 
England (w.portrait) 10 y. Criti- 
cal and Historical Essays 5 y.Lays ' 



of Ancient Rome i y. Speeches 
2 y. Biographical Essays i y. 
William Pitt, Atterburyiy. (See 
also Trevelyan). 

Justin M^^Carthy : Waterdale 
Neighbours 2 y. Lady Disdain 2 y . 
MissMisanthrope2y. AHistory 
of our own Times 5 v. 

George Mac Donald: Alec 
Forbes of Howglen 2 ▼. Annais 
of a Quiet Neighbonrhood 2 y. 
DayidElginbrod2y. TheVicar's 
Daughtersv. Malcofanav. St. George 
and St. Michael 9 ▼. The Marqius of 
Lossie a ▼. Sir Gibbie a v. 

Mrs.Mackamess: Sunbeam 
Stories I y. A Peerless Wife 2y. 
A Mingled Yam 2 y. 

Charles McKnight: OldFort 
Duquesne 2 y. 

Norman Madeod: The old 
Lieutenant and his Son i y. 

Mrs. Macquoid: Patty 2 y. 
Miriam's Marriage 2 y. Plctures 
across the Channel 2 y. Too 
Soon I y. My Stoiy 2 y. Diane 2 v. 

^^MademoiseUe Mori/' Au- 
thorof — MademoiselleMiori2y. 
Denise i y. Madame Fontenoy 
ly. OntheEdgeoftheStormiy. 
The Atelier da Lys 2 y. 

Lord Mahon : vide Stanhope. 

£• S. Maine: Scarsdiff Rocks 
2y. 

R.BlachfordMansfield: The 
Log of the Water Lily i y. 

Marmorne i v, 

CaptMarryat: Jacob Faith- 
ful (w. Portrait) i y. Percival 
Keene i y. Peter Simple i ▼• 
Japhet I y. Monsieur Violet i y. 
The Settlers l ▼. The Misrion 
I y. The Privateer's-Man i y« 
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The Chüdren of the New-Forest 
I V. Valerie i v. Mr. Midshipman 
Easy I V. The King's Own i v. 
Florence Marryat: Love's 
Conflict 2v. For Ever and Ever 
2 V. The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 V. Nelly Brooke 2 v. 
V^ronique 2 v. Petronel 2 v. 
Her Lord and Master 2 v. The 
Prey of the Gods i v. Life of 
Captain Marryat l v. Mad Du- 
maresq 2 v. No Intentions 2 v. 
Fighting the Air 2 V. A Star and 
a Heart i y. The Poison of Asps 

1 y. A Lucky Disappointment i y. 

My own Chiild 2 y. HerFather*s 

Name 2 y. A Harvest of Wild 

Oats 2 y. A Little Stepson i y. 
Written in Pire av. Her World against 
a lie 3 V. A Broken Blossem av. The 
Root of all Evil a ▼. The Fair-haired 
Alda a v. 

Mrs. Marsh: Ravenscliffe2y. 
Emilla Wyndham 2 y. Castle 
Ayon2y. Aubrey2y. TheHeiress 
ofHaughton2y. Eveljm Marston 

2 y. The Rose of Ashurst 2 y. 
Helen Mathers: "Cherry 

Ripe I*' a V. " Land o* the Lcal ** x v. 
My Lady Green Sleeves a v. 

Whyte Mdville: KateCoy- 
entry i y. Holmby House 2 y. 
Digby Grand i y. Good for No- 
thing 2 y . The Queen's Maries 2 y. 
The Gladiators 2 y. TheBrookes 
ofBridlemere2v. Cerise2y. The 
Interpreter 2 y. The White Rose 
2y. M. orN. ly. Contraband; or 
ALosing Hazard ly. Sarchedon 
2 V. Uncle John 2 y. Katerfelto 
I V. Sister Louise i y. Rosine i y. 
Roy 's Wife 2 y . Black but Comely 
2 y. Riding Recollections i y. 



George Meredith: The Or- 
deal of Feverel 2 y. Beauchamp's 
Career 2 y. 

Owen Meredith : vide^oh^xt 
Lord Lytton. 

Milton: Poetical Works i v. 

Miss FlorenceMontgomery: 

Misunderstood x ▼. Thrown Together 
s ▼. Thwarted x v. Wild Mike i v. 
Seaforth a v. 

Molly Bawn 2 v. 
Moore: Poetical Works (w. 
Portrait) 5 y. 
Lady Morgan's Memoirs 3 v. 
E. C. Grenville : Murray : The 

Member for Paris a v. Young Brown 
a V. The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. French 
Pictures in English Chalk (ist Series) 
3 V. The Russians of To-day i v, 
French Pictures in English Chalk 
(and Series) a v. Strange Tales x v. 
That Artful Vicar a v. 

" My littleLady/^ Author of— 
My little Lady 2 y. Ersilia 2 y. 
New Testament [v. 1000.] 

Mrs.Newby: Common Sense 
2y. 

Dr.J.H.Newman:Callista ly. 

Nina Balatka i v. 

"No Church/' Author of— 
NoChurch2y. Owen: — aWaif 

2V. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton: Stuart of 
Dunleath2y. LostandSayed2y. 
Old Sir Douglas 2 y. 

Novels andTales videHonst- 
hold Words. 

Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 

Mrs. Oliphant: Passages in 
the Life of Mrs. Margaret Mait- 
land of Sunnyside i y, The Last 
oftheMortimers2y. Agnes 2 y. 
Madonna Mary 2 y. The Minis- 
ter's Wife 2 y. The Rector, and 
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the Doctor*s Family i v. Salem 

Chapel 2 y. The Perpetual Cu- 

rate 2 v. Miss M arjoribanks 2 v. 

Ombra 2 v. Memoir of Count 

de Montalembert 2 v. Maj 2 v. 
Innocent a v. For Love and L^ a ▼. 
A Rose in June z v. The Story ofValen- 
dne and hu Brother a ▼. Whiteladies 
3 V. The Curate in Charge z v. Phoeb^ 
Junior ar. Mn. Arthur ar. Caritä av. 
Young Musgrave s v. The Primrose 
Path a V. Within the Precincts 3 v. 
The greatett Heiress in England a v. 

Ossian: Poems i v. 

Ouida: Idalia2v. Tricotrin2Y. 
Puck 2 V. Cliandos2v. Strathmore 
2v. UndertwoFlags2v. Folle- 
Farine 2 v. A Leaf in the Storm ; 
A Dog of Flanders & other Stories 
IV. CecilCastlemaine'sGageiv. 
Madame la Marquise i v. Pascai^l 
2 V. Held in Bondage 2 v. Two 
Uttle Wooden Shoes i v. Signa 
(w. Portrait) 3 v. In a Winter 
City I V. Ariadn^ 2 v. Friend- 
i^p2Y. Moths3 V. Pipistrello i v. 

Miss Parr (Holme Lee) : Basti 
Godfrey'sCaprice2v. ForRicher, 
forPoorer2V. The Beautiftd Miss 
Barrington 2 v. Her Title of 
Honouriv. EchoesofaFamons 
Year i v. Katherine's Trial l v. 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v. Ben Milner's 
Wooinglv, Straightforward2v. 
Mrs. Denys of Cote 2 v. 

Mrs. Parr: Dorothy Fox i v. 
The Prescotts of Pamphillon 2v. 
Gosau Smithy i v. 

«Paul Ferroll,'' Author of— 
Paul Fenoll i v. Year after 
Year i v. Why Paul Ferrc^ 
Idlled hU Wife l v. 

Tames Payn: Found Dead 
Gwendoline's Harvest i v. 



like Father, like Sem 2 v. Not 
Wooed, but Won 2 v. Cecil's 
Trystiv. AWonum^sVengeance 
2 V. Murfdiy's Master i v. In the 
Heart of a Plill i v. At Her Mercy 
2 V. The Best of Husbands 2 v. 
Walter's Word 2 v. Halv«s 2 v. 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. What He 
co^Her2v. ByProxyav. Less 
Black thaa we're Painted 2 v. 
Under one Roof 2 ▼. High 
Spirits I V. High Spirits (Second 
Series) i v. 

MissFr.M.Peard: One Year 
2v. The Rose-Garden I V. Un- 
awaztesiv. ThorpeRegis iv. A 
Winter Story IV. A Madrigal iv. 
Cartouche i v. 

Bishop Percy: Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry 3 v, 

Pope: Select Poetical Works 
(w. Portrait) i v. 

Mrs. E. Prentiss: Stepping 
Heavenward i v. 

The Prince Consort's 
Speeches and Addresses i v. 

W. F. Rae: Westwaid by 
Rail I V. 

Charles Reade: **It is never 
too late to mend" 2 v. * *Love me 
Uttle, love me long" i v. The 
Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. 
Hard Cash 3 v. Put Yourself in 
his Place 2 v. A Terrible Temp- 
tation 2 V. Peg Woffington i v« 
Christie Johnstone I V. ASimple- 
ton2v. The Wandering Heir IV. 

«Recommended to Mercy/^ 
Author of-^Recommended to 
Mercy 2 v. Zoc*s 'Brand* 2 v. 

Richardson: Clarissa Har- 
lowe 4 V. 
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Mrs.RiddeU(F.G.Trafford): 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. 
Maxwell Drewitt 2 v. The Race 
forWealth 2v. Far aboveRubies 
2 V. The EarPs Promise 2 v. 
Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Rev. W. Robertson; Ser- 
mons 4 V. 

Charles H. Ross : The Pretty 

Widow IV. A London Romance a v. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 
Poems I y. 

J. Ruffini : Lavinia 2 v. Doctor 
Antonio iv. LorenzoBenoni iv. 
Vincenzo 2 v. A QuietNook i v. 
The Paragreens on a Visit to Paris 
I V. Carlino and other Stories i v. 

G. A. Sala: The Seven Sons 
of Mammon 2 v. 

John Saunders ; Israel Mort, 
Overman 2 v. The Shipowner*s 
Daughter 2 v. 

Katherine Saunders: Joan 
Merryweather and other Tales 
I V. Gideon's Rock i v. The 
High Mills 2 V. Sebastian i v. 

Sir Walter Scott; Waverley 
(w. Portrait) i v. TheAntiquary 
I V. Ivanhoe i v. Kenilworth 
I V. Quentin Durward i v. üld 
Mortality i v. Guy Mannering 
IV. RobRoyiv. ThePirateiv. 
The Fortunes of Nigel i v. The 
Black Dwarf ; A Legend of Mont- 
rose I V. The Bride of I^ammer- 
moor I V. The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 v, TheMonastery i v. 
The Abbot i v. Peveril of the 
Peak 2 V. The Poetical Works 
3 V. Woodstock I V. The Fair Maid 
of Perth z ▼. Anne of Geierstein x v. 



Professor Seeley: Life and 
Times of Stein 4 vols. 

Miss Sewell: Amy Herbert 
2 V. Ursula 2 v. A Glimpse of 
the World 2 v. The Journal of a 
Hom« Life • ▼. After Life 3 v. The 
Expeiience oflife; or, AtmtSarahsv. 

Shakespeare : Plays and 

Poems (w. Portrait) (Second 

Edition) compl. 7 v. 

Shakespeares FUys may also be 
had in 37 numb«rs, at M. 0,30. 
each number. 

Doubtful Plays i v. 

Shelley: A Selection from his 
Poems I V. 

Nathan Sheppard: Shut up 
in Paris (Second Edition ^ en- 
larged) i v* 

Sheridan : Dramatic Works i v. 

SmoUett: The Adventures of 
Roderick Random i v. The Ex- 
pedition of Humphry Clinker i v. 
The Adventures of Peregrke 
Pickle 2 V. 

EarlStanhope (Lord Mahon): 
History of England 7 v, The 
Reign of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Sterne : The Life andOpinions 
of Tristram Shandy i v. A Senti- 
mental Journey (w. portrait) i v. 

"Still Waters/' Author of— 
Still Waters i v. Dorothy i v. 
De Cressy i v. Uncle Ralph i v. 
Maiden Sisters IV. Martha Brown 
i V. Vanessa i v. 

M. C. Stirling; Two Tales of 

MarriedLife av. Vol. II, ATrueMan, 
Vol. I. vide G. M. Craflc. 

"The Story of Elizabeth," 
Author of— «/.Miss Thackeray. 
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Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe: 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (w. portrait) 
2 V. A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 
2v. Dred 2v. The Minister*s 
Wooing I V, Oldtown Folks 2 v. 

"Sunbeam Stories/' Author 
of — vide Mackamess. 

Swift: Gulliver's Travels i v. 

Baroness Tautphoeus: Cy- 
rilla2v. The Initials 2 V. Quits 

2 V. At Odds 2 V. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor: 
Tara : a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton : Diary & Notes i v. 

Tennyson: Poeti(il Works 7v. 
Queen Mary i v. Harold i v. 

W. M. Thackeray: Vanity 
Fair 3 v. The History of Pen- 
dennis 3 v. MiscellaniesSv. The 
History of Henry Esmond 2 v. 
The English Humourists i v. The New- 
comes 4 V. The Virginians 4 v. The 
Four Georges; Lovel theWidower zv. 
The Adventures of Philip 3 v. Denis 
Duval I V. Roundabout Papers 9 v. 
Catherine z v. The Irish Sketch Book 

3 V. The Paris Sketch Book (w. Por- 
trait) 3 V. 

Miss Thackeray: The Story of 
Elizabeth IV. TheVillageonthe 
Cliff I V. Old Kensington 2 v. Blue- 
beard*sKeys I V. FiveOldFriends 

1 V. Miss Angel i v. Out of the 
World I V. Fulham Lawn i v. 
From an Island i v. DaCapo i v. 

Thomas a Kempis: The 
Imitation of Christ i v. 

A. Thomas : Denis Donne 2 v. 
OnGuard2v, Walter Goring 2 v. 
Played out 2 v. Called to Account 

2 V. Only Ilerself 2 v. A nar- 
row Escape 2 v. 

Thomson: Poetical Works 
(with Portrait) i v. 



F. G. Trafford: vide Mrs. 
Riddell. 

G. O. Trevelyan: The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(w, Portrait) 4V. Selections from 
the Writings of LordMacaulay 2v. 

Trois-Etoiles: vide Murray. 

Anthony Trollope: Doctor 
Thome 2 v. The Bertrams 

2 v. The Warden i v. Barchester 
Towers 2 v. Castle Richmond 2 v. 
The West Indies i v. Framley 
Parsonage 2 v. North America 

3 V. OrleyFarm 3v. Rachel Ray 

2 v. The Small House at Alling- 
ton 3 V. Can you forgive her? 
3v. The Beiton Estate 2 V. The 
Last Chronicle of Barset 3 v. The 
Claverings 2 v. Phineas Finn3 v. 
He knew he was Right 3 v. The 
Vicar of Bullhampton 2 v. Sir 
Harry Hotspur of Humble- 
thwaite i v. Ralph the Heir 2 v. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere i v. 
Australia and New Zealand 3 v. 
Lady Anna 2 v. Harry Heath- 
cote of Gangoil i v. The Way we 
live now 4 v. The Prime Minister 

4 V, The American Senator 3 v. 
SouthAfrica2v. IshePopenjoy? 

3 V. An Eye for an Eye i v. John 
Caldigate 3v. Cousin Henry i v. 
The Duke's Children 3 v. 

T. Adolphus Trollope : The 
Garstangs of Garstang Grange 
2 V. A Siren 2 v. 

Mark Twain: The Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer i v. The 
Innocents abroad; or, the New 
Pilgrims* Progress 2v. A Tramp 
Abroad 2 v. * * Roughing it " l v. 
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The Two Cosmos i v. 

"V^ra,'' Authorof— V^ra I V. 
The Hotel du Petit St. Jean 1 v. 
Blue Roses 2 v. Within Sound 
of the Sea 2 v. 

Virginia i v. 

L.B. Walford: Mr. Smith 2 v. 
Fauline 2 v. Cousins 2 v. 

Mackenzie Wallace: Russia 

Eliot Warburton; TheCres- 
centandtheCross2y. Darien2y. 

S. Warren : Passages from the 
DiaryofalatePh3rsician2y. Ten 

Thousand a-Year 3 v. Now and 
Then x v. The LQy and the Bee x ▼. 

"Wat«:dale Neighbours/^ 
Author of — vide J. McCarthy. 

Miss Wetherell: The wide, 
Wide World iv. Queech72y. The 
Hills of the Shatemuc 2 y. Say 
andSeal2v. TheüldHelmet2v. 

A Whim and its Consequences 

X V. 

«Who Breaks— Pays/' Au- 
thor of— vide Mrs, Jenkin. 

Mrs. Henry Wood: East 
Lynne 3 v. The Channings 
2v. Mrs. Halliburton*s Troubles 
2 V. Vemer's Pride 3 v. The 
Shadowof Ashlydyat3v. Trevlyn 
Hold2y. LordOakbum'sDaugh- 
ters2y. Oswald Cray 2 v. Mildred 
Arkell 2 v. St. Martinas Eve 2 v. 
Elster'sFolly2v. LadyAdelaide's 
Oath 2 V. Orvüle College 1 v. A 



life'sSecretiy. The Red Court 
Farm 2 y. Anne Hereford 2 y. 
Roland Yorke2y. GeoigeCanter- 
bury's Wül 2 y. Bessy Rane 2 v. 
Dene Hollow 2 y. The Foggy 
Night at Offord etc. I v. Within 
the Maze 2 y. The Master of 
Greylands 9 v. Told in the Twifight 
a y. Adam Grainger x v. Bdina 9 ▼. 
Pomeroy Abbey 9 y. 

Wordsworth: SdectPoetical 
Works 2 Y. 

Lascelles WraxaM: WUd 
Oats I y. 

Edm. Yates: Land at Last 
2 y. Broken to Hamess 2 y. 
The Forlom Hope 2 y. Black 
Sheep 2 y. The Rock Ahead 
2 y. Wrecked in Port 2 y. Dr. 
Wainwright*s Patient 2 y. No- 
body's Fortune 2 y. Castaway 2 y. 
AWatdngRaceay. The Yellow Flag 
ay. The Impending Sword ay. Two, 
by Tricks x y. A ^ent "^IVItness a y. 

Miss Yonge: The Heir of 
Redclyffe 2 y. Heartsease 2 y. 
The Daisy Chain 2 y. Dyneyor 
Terrace 2 y. Hopes and Fears 
2 y. The Young Step-Mother 
2y. TheTrial2y. The Clever 
Woman of the Family 2 y. The 
Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 
The Danyen Papers; the Prince and 
the Page x y. The Chaplet of Pearls 
9 y. The two Guardian* x y. The 
Caged Lion a y. The PiHars of the 
Hotise 5 y. Lady Hester x y. My 
Young Alddes a y. The Three Brides 
9y. Womankind 9y. Idagnum Bonum 
9y. 



Theprice o/each volume is i Mark 60 PfenrUge. 
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Collection of Gernian Authors Tauchnitz Edition, 



CoUection of German Authors. 



B.Auerbach: On the Heights. 
TransLbyF. E.Bunnett. Second 
Authorized Edition, thoroughly 
levised, 3v. Brigitta. Fromthe 
German by Clara Bell, i v. 

G. Ebers: An Egyptian Prin» 
cess. Translated byE. Grove, 2t. 
Uarda. From the German by Bell, 
2 V. Homo Sum. From the Ger- 
man by Bell, 2 v. The Sisters. 
From the German by Bell, 2 v. 

Fouqu6: Undine, Sintram 
and other Tales. Translated by 
F. E. Bmmett, i r. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath: 
Poems. From the German. 
Edited byhisDaughter. Second 
Copyright Edition, enlaiged, i v. 

W. Görlach: Prince Bismarck 
(with Portrait). From the Ger- 
man by Miss M. E. vonGIehn, iv, 

Goethe: Faust. From the Ger- 
man by John Anster, LL. D. i v. 
Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
ship. From the German by 
Eleanor Grove, 2 v. 

K. Gutzkow: Through Night 
to Light. From the Genaan by 
M. A. Faber, l v, 

F. W. Hackländer: Behind 
the Counter [Handel Ut Wandel]. 
From theGennaabyHowitt, i t. 

W.Hauff: Three Tales, From 
the German by M. A. Faber, i y. 

P, Heyse: L'Arrabiata and 
other Tales. From the German 
by M. Wilson, i v. The Dead 
Lake and other Tales. From the 
Geiinan by Mary Wilson, i v. 
Barbarossa and other Tales. From 
the German by L. CS., i v. 



Wilhelmine von Hillem: 
The Vulture Maiden [die G^er- 
Wally]. From the German by 
C. Bell and E. F. Poynter, \ v. 
The Hour will come. From the 
German by Clara Bell, 2 ▼. 

S. Kohn : Gabriel. A Story 
of the Jews in Prague. From the 
German byA. Milman, M.A., i v. 

G. E. Lessing: Nathan the 
Wise and Emilia GalottL The 
former transl. by W. Taylor, the 
latter by Chfls. Lee Lewes, i v. 

E.Marlitt: ThePrincessofthe 
Moor [das Haideprinzesschen], 

2 V. 

Maria Natbusitis: Joachim 
von Kamem and Diary of a poor 
young Lady. From the Gennan 
by Miss Thompson, i v. 

Fritz Reuter: In the Year '13. 
Transl. from the Platt-Dentsch 
by Chas. Lee Lewes, i v. An 
old Story of my Farming Days 
[Ut mine Stromtid]. From the 
German byM. W. Macdowall, 3V. 

Jean Paul Friedr. Richter: 
Flower, Fruit and Thom Pieces: 
or the Married Life, Destfa, and 
Wedding of th« Advocate of the 
Poor, Firmian StanislausSieb^- 
käs. Translated from the Ger- 
man by E. H. Noel, % ▼. 

J. V. Scheffel: Ekkehaid. A 
Tale of the tenth Century, Trans» 
lated from the German by Sofie 
Delffs, 2 V. 

H. Zschokke : The Princess of 
Brunswick - Wolfenbüttel and 
other Tales. From the German 
by M. A. Faber, i v. 



Theprice ofeach volunie is l Mark 60 Pfennige, 



SeriesfoT the Young, — Manuals of Convtrsation, 
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Series for the Young. 

Lady Barker: Stories About 
With Frontispiece, i v. 

Louisa Cnarlesworth: Mi- 
nisteringChildren. WithFtDntis- 
piece, I V. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock): 
Our Year. Illustrated by C. 
Dobell, I V. Three Tales for 
Boys. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhorst, i ▼. Three Tales 
for Girls. With a Frontispiece 
by B. Flockhorst, i v. 

Miss G. M« Craik: Cousin 
Trix. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhorst, i v. 

Maria Edgeworth : Moral 
Tales. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhorst, I v. Populär 
Tales. With a Froi^ispieee by 
B. Plockhorst, 2 v. 

Bridget & Julia Kavanagh : 
thePearlFountain. WithaFron- 
tispiece by B. Plockhorst, i v. 

Charles and Mary Lamb: 
Tales from Shakspeare. With 
the Portrait of Shakspeare, i v. 

Captain Marryat: Master- 
man Ready; or, the Wrack of the 
Pacific. With Frontispiece, i v. 

Florence Montgomery : The 
Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian- 
Rubber Ball^ i v. 



— Eai^ volume 1 Mark 60 Pf* 

Ruth and her Friends. A Story 
for Girls. With Frontispiece^ 

I V. 

Mrs. Henry Wood: William 
Allair; or, Running away to Sea. 
Frontispiece from a Drawing by 
F. Gilbert, i v. 

Miss Yonge: Kenneth; or, 
the Rear-Guard of the Grand 
Army, With Frontispiece, i ▼. 
The little Duke. Ben Sylvester's 
Word. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhorst, i v. TheStokesley 
Secret. With a Frontispiece by 
B. Plockhorst, i v. Countess 
Kate. With Frontispiece, i v. 
A Book of Golden Deeds. With 
a Frontispiece by B, Plockhorst, 
2v. Friarswood Post-Office. With 
Frontispiece, i r. Henrietta's 
Wish; or, Domineering. A Tale. 
With a Frontispiece by B. Plock- 
horst, I V. Kings of England: 
A History for the Young. With 
Frontispiece, i v. The linces of 
Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie. With 
Frontispiece, i v. P*s and Q's. 
With Frontispiece, i v. Aunt 
Charlotte's Stories of English 
History. With Frontispiece, i v. 
Bye-Words. With a Frontispiece 
by B. Plockhorst, i v. 



Tauchnitz Manuals of Conversation. 

Each hound JL 2,25. 
Neues Handbuch der Englischen Conversationssprache von 

A. Sckk»ting. gebunden Jt 2,25. 

A new Manual of the German language of Conversation 

by A. SctUttriug, bound JL 2,25. 

Neues Handbuch der Französischen Conversationssprache 

▼on L. Rclim. gebunden JL 2,25. 



